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The PECCARY, or TA]JACU. 
n, MONG the animals of the New World, 


A we meet with few ſpecies more numerous, 
. 4 or more remarkable, than that of the pec- 
ee cary. At the firſt glance, this animal 


reſembles our wild boar, or rather the 
hog of Siam, which, as we have already obſerved, 
is, like our domeſtic hog, nothing more than a va- 
riety of the wild boar, or wild hog; and for this 
reaſon it has been called by ſome American wild boar, 
and by others American hog, The peccary, howe- 
ver, is of a diſtinct ſpecies, and refuſes to engender 
either with the wild boar or the hog ; a circumſtance 
of which I had an opportunity to be convinced, b 
having in the courſe of two years, during which 
period I reared one of theſe animals in company 
with ſeveral ſows, made ſeveral fruitleſs attempts for 
that purpoſe. | 
It differs, moreover, from the hog in a number of 
characteriſtics both external and internal. It is leſs 


corpulent, and its legs are ſhorter; in the ſtomach 
and 
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Fenn, MONG the animals of the New World, 
1 we meet with few ſpecies more numerous, 
. ef or more remarkable, than that of the pec- 

cary. At the firſt glance, this animal 

reſembles our wild boar, or rather the 
hog of Siam, which, as we have already obſerved, 
is, like our domeſtic hog, nothing more than a va- 
riety of the wild boar, or wild hog ; and for this 
reaſon it has been called by ſome American wild boar, 
and by others American hog, The peccary, howe- 
ver, is of a diſtinct ſpecies, and refuſes to engender 
either with the wild boar or the hog; a circumſtance 
of which I had an opportunity to be convinced, by 
having in the courſe of two years, during which 
period I reared one of theſe animals in company 
with ſeveral ſows, made ſeveral fruitleſs attempts for 
that purpoſe. 

It differs, moreover, from the hog in a munbex of 
characteriſtics both external and internal. It is leſs 
corpulent, and its legs arc ſhorter; in the ſtomach 
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and inteſtines there is a difference of conformation z 
it has no tail, and its briſtles are much ſtronger 
than thoſe of the wild boar; and, laſtly, it has, 
upon that part of the back which borders upon the 
buttocks, an opening from which there is diſcharged 
an ichorous humour of a very diſagreeable ſmell. 
The peccary is the only animal which has an open- 
ing im this region of the body. In the civets, the 
badger, and the genett, the reſervoir for the per- 
fume is ſituated beneath the parts of generation; 
and in the muſk-animal, as well as in the ondatra, or 
muſk-rat of Canada, we find it under the belly. 

The moiſture which exudes from this aperture in 
the back of the peccary is furniſhed by large glands, 
which Mr. Daubenton has deſcribed with much at- 
tention, as well as all the other ſingularities of con- 
formation to be found in this animal. Of theſe we 
are likewiſe preſented with an accurate deſcription 
by Dr. Tyſon in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
No. 153. Without waiting to lay down minutely 
the obſervations of theſe two able anatomiſts, I ſhall 
barely remark, that the latter was miſtaken in aſ- 
ſertingthat this animal had three ſtomachs, or, as Ray 
ſays, a gizzard and two ſtomachs. Mr. Daubenton 
plainly | Ea that the ſtomach 1s only divided by 
two ſimilar pouches, which give it the appearance 
of three ſtomachs ; that of three pouches, there 1s 
.only one which has a pylorus, or orifice below, for 
the diſcharge of its contents; that, conſequently, we 
ought to conſider the two others, not as different 
ſtomachs, but as appendages to, or rather portions 
.of, the ſame ſtomach. 

The peccary may be rendered a domeſtic animal, 
like the hog, and has pretty nearly the ſame habits 

and natural inclinations. It feeds upon the fame 
aliments ; its fleſh, though more dry and lean than 
that of the hog, is not unpalatable, and may be im- 
proved by caſtration, When killed, and it happens 


to 
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to be a male, not only the parts of generation, like 
thoſe of the wild boar on the ſame occaſion, muſt be 


taken inſtantly away, but alſo the glands which ter- 


minate at the opening in the back, and which are 
common to both male aun female. If this opera- 
tion be deferred for only halt an hour, the fleſh 
becomes utterly unfit to be eaten. 

Theſe animals are extremely numerous in all the 
parts of South America. They generally go in 
herds of two or three hundred together ; and unite, 
like hogs, in the defence of each other. They are 
particularly fierce when their young are attempted 
to be taken from them. They ſurround the plun- 
derer, attack him without fear, and frequently make 
his life pay the forfeit of his raſhneſs. 

In its native country, the peccary is rather fond 
of the mountainous parts, than of the low and level 
grounds; it ſeems to delight neither in the marthes, 
nor the mud, like our hogs; it keeps among the 
woods, vbere it ſubſiſts upon wild fruits, roots, and 
vegetables; it is alſo an unceaſing enemy to the H- 
zard, the toad, and all the ſerpent kinds with which 
the uncultivated foreſts of the New Continent 
abound. As ſoon as it perceives a ſerpent, or a 
viper, it at once ſeizes it with its fore hoofs and 
teeth, fins it in an inſtant, and devours the fleſh. 

The peccary, lixe the dog, is very prolific; the 
young ones follow the dam, and do not ſeparate from 
her till they have come to perfection. If taken at 
firſt, they are very caſily tamed, and ſoon loſe all their 
natural ferocity; however, they never ſhew any re- 
markable figns of docility, but continue ſtupid and 
rude, without attachment, or even ſeeming to know 
the hand that feeds them. They only continue to 
do no miſchief ; and they may be permitted to run 
tame, without apprehending any dangerous conſe- 
quences. They ſeldom. ey tar from home ; they 
return of themſelves to the ſty, and do not quarrel 


among 
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among each other, except when they happen to be 
fed in common. At ſuch times, they have an angry 
grunt, much ſtronger and harſher than that of an 

og; but they are ſeldom heard to ſcream as the 
former, only now and then, when ſuddenly ſur- 
prifed or frightened, they have an angry manner 
of blowing like the boar. When enraged, they 
draw their breath with great force, and their briſtles 
point upward ; nor, on ſuch occaſions, can theſe be 
faid ſo much to reſemble the briſtles of the wild boar 
as the ſharp armour of the hedge-hog. 

The ſpecies of the peccary has been preſerved with- 
out alteration, and is ſtill altogether unmixed with 
that of the European hog, which has been. tran- 
ſported to, and become wild in, the foreſts of Ame- 
rica. Though theſe animals meet in the woods, 
and even herd together, they yet have never pro- 
duced an intermediate breed. Thus it is alſo with 
the Guinea-hog, which has greatly multiplied in 
America after having been tranſported thither from 
the regions of Africa. 

However approximate the ſpecies of the European 
hog, the Guinea-hog, and the peccary, may appear, 
from the circumſtance of their all ſubfiſting in the 
ſame climate, without mixture, and without altera- 
tion, it is, nevertheleſs, evident, that they are each 
diſtinct, and ſeparate from the other. Of the three 
the ſtrongeſt, the moſt robuſt, and the moſt formida- 
ble, is the wild boar. The peccary, though rather 
fierce, is yet leſs active, and inferior as to the en- 
gines of defence. 

Than the tuſks of the boar thoſe of the peccary 
are much more ſhort. This animal dreads the cold, 
and cannot ſubſiſt without ſhelter in our temperate 
regions, in like manner as our wild boar cannot ſub- 
fiſt in others which are very cold. Impoſſible is it, 
that either of them could have found a paſſage from 
the one continent to the other over any northern 


country; 
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country; and therefore the peccary cannot be conſi- 
dered as an European hog degenerated, or changed 
in its nature, by the climate of America, but as an 
animal peculiar to the ſouthern regions of that con- 
tinent. 

Ray, and many other naturaliſts, have pretended, 
that the humour which 1s diſcharged from the back 
of the peccary, 1s a kind of muſk, an agreeable per- 
fume, even as it exudes from the body of the animal, 
that it is ſenſible to be diſtinguiſhed at a confiderable 
diſtance, and renders fragrant every place which it 
inhabits, and through which it paſſes. A thouſand 
times, I muſt own, have I myſelf obſerved effects 
from it altogether contrary. So difagreeable is the 
ſmell of this moiſture, on being ſeparated from the 
body of the animal, that I could not collect it with- 
out being exceedingly incommoded. All I can ſay, 
is, that it becomes leſs fætid by being dried in the 
air. Never, however, does 1t pofleſs the agreeable 
{ſmell of muſk, or of civet; and naturaliſts would 
have expreſſed themſelves with more propriety if 
they had compared it to that of caſtoreum. 
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The ROUSSETTE,* the ROUGETTE,+ and the 
VAMPYRE.t 
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HE rouffette and the rougette ſeem to form 
two diſtinct ſpecies, but ſo approximate, ſo 
full of reſemblances to each other, that they ought 
not, in my opinion, to be preſented aſunder. The 
latter differs from the former ſolely in the ſize of the 
body, and the colours of the hair. The rouſſette, 


* Vulgarly called the Aying dog, and by the generality of naturaliſts, 
the great bat of Madagaſcar. 


+ Vuigarly called the red-necked flying dog. 
t An American Animal which tas hitherto been ſolely indicated 


under the vague names of great American bat, or, flying dig of New 
Spain, 
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whoſe 
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whoſe hair is of a reddiſh brown, is in length nine 
inches from the tip of the noſe to the inſertion of 
the tail, and in breadth three feet, when the mem- 
branes which ſerve it for wings arc tully extended. 

The rougette, whole hair is of. a reddiſh aſh- colour, 
is hardly more than five inches and a half in length, 
and two feet in breadth ; and its neck is half-encir- 
cled with a ſtripe of hair of a lively red, intermixed 


with orange-colour, of which we perccive no veltige 
on the neck of the rouſſette. They both belong 


nearly to the ſame hot climates of the Old Continent. 


We meet with them in Madagaſcar, in the iſland of 


Bourbon, in Ternato, in the Philippin, and other 
iſlands of the Indian Archipelago, where indeed 


they ſeem to be more common, than in the neigh- 


bouring continents. 

In the more hot countries of the New World, we 
likewiſe meet with another flying quadruped, of 
which, we know not the American name, but, to 
which I ſhall affix the denomination of vampyre, be- 

cauſe it ſucks the blood of men, and of animals, 
while they are aſleep, without cauſing even ſufficient 


pain to awake them. This American animal is, of 


a ſpecies different from thoſe of the rouſſctte, and the 
rougette, which are both to be found ſolely in 
Africa, and in the ſouthern parts of Aſia. 

The vampyre 1s ſmaller than the rougette, which 
is itſelf ſmaller than the rouſſette. The former, 
when it flies, ſeems to be of the ſize of a pigeon, the 


ſecond of the ſize of a raven, and the third of the 


ſize of a large hen. Of both the rouſſette and the 
rougette, the head is tolerably well- ſhaped, the ears 
are ſhort, and the noſe is very round, and ncarly 
in form like that of a dog. Of the vampyre, on 
the contrary, the noſe is more clongated, the aſpect 
is as hideous as that of the uglieſt bats ; the head is 
unfhapely, and ſurmounted - with large ears very 
open and very ſtraight; its noſe is disfigured, its 


noſtrils 
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noſtrils reſemble à funnel, and have a membrane at 
the top, which riſes up in the form of a ſharp horn 
or cock's comb, and greatly heightens the deformity 
of its face. | 

There is no doubt, therefore, but that the ſpe- 
cics of the vampyre is different from thoſe of the 
rouſſette and the rougette. It is an animal not leſs 
miſchievous than it is deformed; it is the peſt of 
man, the torment and the deſtruction of animals. 
In confirmation of this truth, a more authentic teſti- 
mony cannot be produced than that of M. de la Con- 
damine. „ The bats,” ſays he, „which ſuck the 
© blood of horſes, of mules, and even of men, 
„ when they do not guard, againſt it by fleeping un- 
« der the ſhelter of a pavilion, are a ſcourge com- 
mon to moſt of the hot countries of America. Of 
theſe there are ſome of a monſtrous ſize. At 
&« Byrja, and ſeveral other places, they have en- 
© tirely deſtroved the large cattie which the miſhona- 
„ ries had brought thither, and which had begun 
„ to multiply.“ 

Theſe facts are confirmed by many other hiſto- 
rians and travellers. Petrus Martyrus, who wrote 
not long after the conqueſt of South America, ſays, 
that there are bats in the iſthmus of Darien which 
ſuck the blood both of men and animals, while they 
are aſleep; inſomuch, that they are not only ex- 
hauſted, but they frequently even die under the 
operation. Jumilla aflerts the ſame thing, as do 
alſo Don George Juan, and Don Anthony de. 
Ullo: 

By CO! mparing the different teſtimonies here al- 
juded to, it a appears, that the ſpecies of theſe blood- 
ſucking bats is numerous, particularly in South 
America, where it is exccedingly common. A fin- 
gle individual of it, neverthclets, we have not yet 
been able to obtain; but in Seba we are preſented , 
With a figure and deſcription of this animal, of which 
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the noſe is ſo extraordivary, that I am aſtoniſhed 
travellers ſhould not have remarked, ſhould not 
have loudly exclaimed againſt, a deformity ſo ihr og 
ble as to ſtrike the moſt tuperficial beholder 

It is poſſible, then, that the firange animal of 
which Seba gives the figure, is not the fame with 
that which we here diſtinguiſh by the name of vam- 

Dre; that is, the blood-tucking animal ; it is alto 
poſſible, that this figure of Seba is falle, that at leatt 
it exceeds the actual reality; and, laſtly, it is pot- 
fible, that this deformed noſe is a monſtrous appen- 
dage, or an accidental variety, though of thele de- 
formities there may be found permanent examples in 
ſome other ſpecies of bats. By time alone, will theſe 
obſcurities be cleared up, and our doubts removed. 

With reſpect to the roulette, and the rougette, 
they are both to be found in the cabinet ot the king 
of France; and it is to the iſland of Bourbon that we 
are indebted for both. Theſe two ſpecies belong 
excluſively to the Old Continent ; and, in no par 
either of Africa or of Afia are they fo numerous as 
that of the vampyre is in America. 

- Theſe animals are larger, ſtronger, and perhaps 
yet more miſchievous than the vampyre. But, it is 
by open force, and in the day as well as in the night, 
that they commit hoſtilities, Fowls and little ani— 
mals are the objects of their deſtructive fury; they 
even attack men, and bite their faces moſt cruelly 
but no traveller has accuſed them of ſurpriſing men 
and animals, while afleep, and of taking ſuch op- 
portunities to fuck their blood, 

The ancients had but an imperfect knowledge of 
theſe winged quadrupeds, which may, indeed, be 
termed monſters ; and it is probable, that from theſe 
whimfical models of Nature, they originally deſigned 
the harpies. The wings, the teeth, the claws, the 
cruelty, the voracity, the naſtineſs; all the disfigur- 


ed 
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ed attributes, all the noxious faculties, of the harpies 
bear no ſmall reſemblaace to thoſe of our rouſſettes. 

Herodotus ſeems to have denoted them, when he 
mentions, that there were large bats which greatly in- 
commoded the men who were employed in collect- 
ing caſſia round the marſhes of Alia, and that, in or- 
der to ſhield themſelves from the dangerous bites of 
theſe animals, there was a neceſſity for covering the 
body and face with leather. Strabo ſpeaks of very 
large bats in Meſopotamia, whole fleth was palata- 
ble. Among the moderns, theſe large bats have 
been mentioned, though in vague terms, by 
Albertus, Iidorus, and Scalin ger. With more pre- 
Ciiion have they been treated ok by Liaſcot, Nicolas, 
Matthias, and Francis Pyrard; from Oliger Jaco- 
beus, we have aſhort deſcription, with a figure; and, 
laſtly, in Seba, and in Edwards, we find well-exe- 
cuted deſcriptions and figures, which correſpond 
with our own, 

The rouſſettes are animals carnivorous, voracious, 
and poſleſſed of an appetite for every thing that of- 
fers. In a dearth of fleſh or fich, they feed on vege- 
tables and fruits of every kind. As they are fond of 
imbibing the juice of the palm- tree, ſo it is eaſy to 
take them by placing in the neighbourhood of their 
retreat, a few veſſels filled with palm-tree water, or 
any other fermented liquor, with which they are ſure 
to inroxicate themſelves, They faſten to, and ſuſ- 
pend themſelves from trees with theic claws. They 
are uſually ſeen in troops, and more ſo by night than 
by day ; places which are much frequented they 
ſaun, and their favourite reſidence is in the delerted 
parts of iſlands. 

To co pulation, theſe animals are ſtrongly inclined. 
In the male, the tex is very apparent; the yard is 
not concealed in a ſcabbard, like that of quadrupeds, 
and it extends forward from the body, nearly as it 
does in man, and in the ape. In the female it is 

equally 
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equally conſpicuous ; ſhe has but two nipples, and 
thoſe ſituated upon the breaſt; more than once a 
year ſhe breeds, but the number the produces at a 
birth is ſmall. Their fleſh, when taken young elpe- 
cially, is not unpalatable; Indians are fond of it, 
and compare its flavour to that of the partridge or 
the rabbit. 

The American travellers unanimouſly agree, that 
the great bats of the New World ſuck, withour 
awaking them, the blood both of men and animals 
while they are aſleep. Of this ſingular fact, no men- 
tion is made by any of the Afiatic or African travel- 
lers, who ſpeak of the rouſſette, or rougette. Their 
filence, nevertheleſs, is no adequate proof of their 
being guiltleſs of this practice, eſpecially as there is 
ſo much conformity, as there are ſo many reſem- 
blances, between the rouſſettes and thoſe great bats, 
which we denominated vampyres. 

I have therefore thought it worth while to exa— 
mine how it 1s poſhble that theſe auimals ſhould ſuck 
the blood of a perſon aflecp, without cauſing at the 
fame time, a pain fo ſenſible as to awake him.” Were 
they to cut the fleſh with their teeth, which are very 
firong, and as large as thoſe of other quadrupeds of 
the ſame ſize, the pain of the bite would effectually 
rouſe any of the human ſpecies, however ſoundly 
aſleep ; and, as for animals, it is well known, that 
their repoſe is always more eafily diſturbed than that 
of man. Thus it would alſo be, were they to inflict 
the wound with their claws. With their tongue 
only, then, is it poſſible for them to make ſuch mi- 
nute apertures in the ſkin as to imbibe the blood 
through them, and to open the veins without cauſing 
an acute pain, 

The tongue of the vampyre I have not had an op- 
portunity to obſerve ; but that of ſeveral rouflettes, 
which Mr. Daubenton has attentively examined, 
ſeenis to indicate the poſſibility of the fact. It is 

ſharp, 
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ſharp, and full of prickles directed backward ; and 
it appears, that theſe prickles, or points, from their 
exceeding minuteneſs, may be inſinuated into the 
pores of the ſkin, may enlarge them, and may pene- 
trate them ſo deep, as to command a flow of the 
blood by the continued ſuction of the tongue. But 
we can only reaſon upon a fact of which all the cir- 
cumſtances are imperfectly known to us, and of 
which ſome are perhaps exaggerated, or erroneouſly 
related, by the writers who have tranſmitted them 
ro us. 
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O this animal I have choſen ro continue the 
name it originally bore in Ruſſia, its native 
country, rather than to adopt the vague and uncer- 
tain names ſince appropriated to it by Naturaliſts. 
By theſe it has, as caprice directed, been ſtiled Fhy- 
ing-rat, Flying-/quirrel, Flying-leir, or Great-Dormouſe, 
Mus-Penticus, Mus-Scythicus, Sc. As much as poſſi- 
ble ſhall it be our buſineſs to exclude from Natural 
Hiſtory ſuch compound denominations, becauſe, in 
order to be true, the liſt of Nature ought to be as 
fimple as the is herſelf. 

The polatouch is of a particular ſpecies; nor 
does it reſemble, but in a few particulars, either the 
ſquirrel, the loir, or the rat. To the ſquirrel it has 
no affinity but in the largeneſs of the eyes, and in 
the form of the tail, which, in the latter, however, is 
neither {o long, nor fo plentifully ſupplied with 
long hair. He is more like the dormouſe by the 
ſhape ot his body, by his ſhort and naked ears, by 
the hair of his tail, which are of the fame form, and 
the ſame length, as thoſe of the dormouſe; but he 
is not like her, ſubject to numbneſs in cold weather. 
The polatouch is a different ſpecies from the ſquir- 

rel, 
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rel, the rat, and the dormouſe, though he partici- 
pates of the nature of all three. Mr. Klein is the 
firſt who gave an exact deſcription of this animal, in 
the Philoſophical Tranſactions of the year 1733; be 
was, however, known long before that time; he is 
found in the northern parts of the ancient; as well as 
of the New Continent. * He is more common in 
America than in Europe, where he is ſeldoin ſeen; 
except in Lithuania and Ruſſia. This little animal 
dwells upon trees like the {quirrel ; he gocs trom 
branch to branch, and when he leaps upon another 
tree, his ſkin looſe and folded on both fides of his 
body, ſtretches and widens by the contrary direc- 
tion of his fore legs, which project forward, and 
the hind legs, which are dilated by the motion of 
the leap: his fin thus ſtretched and drawn out- 
wardly more than an inch, increaſes the ſurface of 
his body, without adding to its weight, and conſe- 
quently retards the acceleration of his fall. So that 
this animal reaches in one leap, a great diſtance; this 
motion is not like the flight of a bird, neither like 
the fluttering of a bat, both which motions are 
made by ſtriking the air with repeated vibrations. 
It is one fingle leap, cauſed by the firſt impulſion, 
the motion of which is only prolonged, and laſts 
longer, as the body oi the animal preſenting to the 
air greater ſurface, finds a greater reſiſtance, and 
falls more ſlowly. The particulars of this mecha- 
niſm, and of this ſingular extenſion of the kin, 
will be afterwards explained. It is peculiar to the 
polatouch, and to no other animal beſides : this 
characteriftic is ſufncient to diſtinguiſh him from all 
other ſquirels, rats, or dormice. But the moſt 
ſingular things in Nature are not unparalleled : who 
ſhould expect to find another animal of the ſame 


* The Hurons of Canada have three different ſpecies of ſquirrels. 
The flying ſquirrels are frequent in North America, but they have been 
lately found in Poland. 

kind 
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kind with ſuch a ſkin, which is not only ftretched 
from one leg to the other, but even from the head 
to the tail. This animal, whoſe figure and deſcrip- 
tion has been given by Seba, under the denomina- 
tion of the fly1ng-ſquirrel of Virginia, ſeems diffe- 
rent from the polatouch, ſo as to conſtitute another 
ſpecies. Yet, I do not pretend to pronounce upon 
his nature, it is probable; that this animal, whoſe 
ſpecies really exifts, is different from the polatouch ; 
but, it may be alſo a ſimple variety in the ſpecies, or 
an accidental and monſtrous production, for no tra- 
veller or naturaliſt makes mention of this animal, 
Seba is the only one who has ſeen him in the cabinet 
of Vincent; and I always miſtruſt thoſe deſcriptions 
made in cabinets of curiofities, of divers animals; 
often disfigured to make them more extraordinary, 

We have ſeen, and kept a long while the living 
Wm He has been well deſcribed by travel- 
ers; Segard, Theodat, John of Laet, Fernandes, 
Le Hontan, and Denys, have mentioned this ani- 
mal, as well as Mr. Cateſby, Dumont, Le Page du 
Pratz, &c. and Meſſrs. Klein, Seba, and Edwards, 
have given exact deſcriptions of the polatouch, 
with his figure. What we have ſeen; ourſelves of 
this animal agrees, with their relations. He is com- 
monly ſmaller than a ſquirrel. The polatouch which 
we have ſeen, weighed little more than two ounces, 
was no larger than a batof a middling fize, and the 
ſquirrel weighs eight or nine ounces. However, 
there are ſome of a greater ſize : we have a ſkin of a 
polatouch which 1s larger than common. 

The polatouch has ſome analogy with the bat by 
this extenfion of the ſkin, which in the leap unites 
the fore and hind legs, and which helps to ſup- 
port him in the air; he ſeems alfo to participate of 
bis nature, for he is quiet and fleepy in the day- 
time, having no activity but towards the evening. 


He is eaſily ramed, but he often flies, and he mutt 
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be kept in a cage, or tied with a ſmall chain; he 
feeds upon bread, fruit, ſeeds; he is remarkably 
fond of the buds and ſhoots of the birch and pine 
trees, He does not ſeek after nuts and almonds 
like the ſquirrel. He makes a bed of leaves, in 
which he buries Himſelf, and upon which he lays 
in day-time, and leaves it in the night, or when preſ- 
ſed by hunger. As he has little agility, he becomes 
eaſily the prey of martins, and other animals who 
elimb up the trees, ſo that the ſpecies is not greatſy 
multiplied, although they have commonly three or 
four young at a time. q 4+ 


2 11 * 3 4 


The Lirris GREY SqvirkEL. 


HIS animal is found in the northern parts of 
both Continents, He is in ſhape like a com- 

mon ſquirrel ; the outward difference conſiſts in his 
ſize; he is bigger than ſquirrels generally are; the 
colour of his hair is not red, but light, or deep 
grey; his ears are not ſo hairy towards the extre- 
mity as thoſe of our ſquirrels. Theſe differences, 
which are conſtant, ſeem ſufficient to conſtitute a 
particular ſpecies, to which we have given the name 
of little grey ſquirrel, as the fur of this animal is 


deſigned by this name. Many authors think, the 


ſpecies is different in Europe and America, and 
that the grey ſquirrels of Europe are of the common 
kind, and that they change their colour according to 
the ſeaſon, in the northern climates. Without deny- 
ing abſolutely this affertion, which- does not ſeem 
ſafficiently proved, we look upon the. httle grey 
ſquirrel of Europe and America as the ſame animal, 
and as a diſtinct ſpecies, ſeparated from that of com- 
mon ſquirrels, who are ound in the northern parts of 
both Continents, being of the ſame ſize and of 
the ſame colour ; that 1s, of a red, more or leſs 

bright, 
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5 NATURAL HISTORY. 19 
bright, according to the temperateneſs of the coun- 
try. At the ſame time, other ſquirrels of a larger 
ſize, whoſe hair is grey, or at leaſt ſomewhat black 
in all ſeaſons, breed in the ſame latitude, Beſides, 
the fur of the little grey ſquirrels is much more fine 
and ſoft than that gb {quarrels ; we are therefore 
authoriſed to believe, that they are animals, whoſe 
different ſpecies well eſtabliſhed, though very near 
alike, do not copulate promiſcuouſly, and ought 

conſequently to be diſtinguiſhed by different names, 
Mr. Regnard ſays affirmatively, that the little grey 
ſquirrels ef Lapony, are the ſame animals as the 
French ſquirrels. This poſitive aſſertion is contra- 
dicted by others; but Mr. Regnard, who has wrote 
excellent dramatic pieces, did not give a ſufficient 
application to, Natural Hiſtory ; and he did not con- 
tinue long enough in Lapony to ſee with hisown eyes 
{quirrels change their colour. It is true, that ſome 
naturaliſts, amongſt them Mr. Linnæus, have wrote, 
that in the north of Europe, the hair of the ſquirrel 
changes colour in the winter. This may be true, 
for the bares, wolves, and weaſels, change allo their 
colour in theſe climates ; but from red they grow 
white, not grey; and to give no other inſtance but 
that of the ſquirrel, Mr. Linnæus, in the Fauna 
Suecica, ſays, a ſlate ruber hieme incanus, conſe- 
quently from red he becomes white ; and we do not 
think that this author had ſufficient reaſon to ſubiti- 
tute, as he has done, to the word incanus that of 
cinereus, which is found in the laſt edition of the 
Syſtema Natura. M. Klein affures, on the contrary, 
that the ſquirrels in the vicinity of Dantzic are red 
in the winter as well as in the ſummer, and that 
there are others frequently found in Poland grey and 
blackiſh, who do not change their colour more than 
the red ; theſe laſt alſo breed in Canada, and in all 
parts of North America; conſequently we think 
Our» 
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ourſelves authoriſed to confider the little grey ſquir- 
rel as an animal common to both Continents, and of 
a differentſpecies from that of the common ſquirrel. 
Beſides, we do not perceive that the ſquirrels who 
are very frequent in our foreſts, unite in troops; we 


20 


do not ſee them travel in companies; that they are 


fond of the watery element; neither that they riſk 
the croſſing of rivers upon the bark of trees; conſe- 
quently they differ from the little grey ſquirrels, not 
only by their ſize and colour, but by natural habits; 
for although, the navigations of the little grey ſquir- 
rels ſeemed almoſt incredible, they are atteſted by ſo 


many witneſſes, that we cannot deny the fact. 


Beſides, of all the quadruped animals that are not 
domeſtic, the ſquirrel is perhaps the moſt ſubject to 
vary in ſhape and colour, and whoſe ſpecies is at leaſt 
moſt diverſified. The white ſquirrel of Siberia feems. 


to be of the ſame ſpecies, with ſome difference in the 


colour, from our common ſquirrel. The black 
and the grey of America, are perhaps only varieties 
of the ſpecies of the little grey. The ſquirrel of Bar- 
bary, that of Switzerland, and the palmiſt, of which 
we ſhall ſpeak in the following article, are three 
ſpecies very much like one another, 

We have very little information with regard to 
the little grey ſquirrel. Fernandez ſays, that the 
grey, or blackith ſquirrel of America dwells com- 
monly upon trees, particularly pines ; that he feeds 
upon fruits and ſeeds ; that he provides his proviſion 
for the winter, and heaps i it up in ſome hollow tree, 
where he retires during the winter. The little 
orey ſquirrel differs from the others in making 
his neſt at the top of trees like birds; yet we 
do not pretend to affirm pofitively that the blackiſh 
ſquirrel, mentioned by Fernandez, is the ſame 
as the grey ſquirrel of Virginia, and that both of 
them are the ſame as en little grey ſquirrel of the 
north of Europe; we only think it is probable, as 

theſe 
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theſe three animals are yery nearly of the ſame fize, 
the ſame colour, and of the ſame cold climate, being 

reciſely of a ſimilar form, and their ſkins being com- 
monly uſed in the furs, called little grey. 


— 


—— 


The PALMIST, the SQUIRRELS of Barbary and 
Switzerland. 


"JSP palmiſt is as big as a rat or a ſmall ſquir- 
rel ; he lives upon the palm-trees, from which 
he takes his name: ſome call him the palmiſt rat, 
and others the palm-tree ſquirrel ; and as he is 

neither of the ſpecies of a rat, or ſquirrel, WE ſhall 
call him palmiſt. His head is very near of the 
ſame form as that of the campagnol, and covered 
with rough hair; his long tail does not lie on the 
ground, like that of the rats: he carries it erect ver- 
tically, without however throwing it down on his 
body, as does the ſquirrel. It is covered with hair 
longer than that of his body, but much ſhorter 
than the hair of the tail of the ſquirrel : his back 
is variegated with white and brown ſtripes, 
which diſtinguiſh the palmiſt from all other animals 
except the ſquirrels of Barbary and Switzerland, 
Theſe three animals are fo much alike, that M. 
Ray, thought they made but one and the ſame ſpe- 
cies ; but, if we confider, that the two firſt, that is, 
the palmiſt and the ſquirrel of Barbary are only 
found in the warm climates of the Ancient Conti- 
nent; and that, on the contrary, the ſquirrel of 
Switzerland, deſcribed by Lifter, Cateſpy, and Ed- 
wards, is only to be met with inthe cold and tem- 
perate regions of the New World, we ſhall judge 
them to be different ſpecies; and really, with mi- 
nute obſervation, it is eaſy to perceive that the 
white and brown ſtripes of the Swiſs are diſpoſed 
diticreatly from thoſe of the palmiſt, whoſe white 


ſtripe 
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ſtripe extends all along the back, while it is 
black or brown in the Swiſs : the white ſtripes are 
variegated by the brown -ones in the palmiſt ; and 
befides he has but three white ſtripes, inſtead of four 
that the Swiſs has, this brings down his tail on his 
body, which the palmiſt does not; he dwells 
upon trees, and the Swiſs is an inhabitant of the 
earth: from this difference he is called the land 
ſquirrel. In fine, he 1s ſmaller than the palmiſt, 
conſequently there can be no doubt of their being 
two different ſpecies of animals. 

As for the ſquirrel of Barbary, as he is of the 
ſame continent, and of the ſame climate, of the 
ſame bigneſs, and very ncar the. fame form as the 
palmiſt, one ſhould be inclined to think, that they 
are both of the ſame ſpecies, with ſome variety: yet 
in comparing the deſcription and the figure of the 
ſquirrel of Barbary, given by Caius, and copied 
after him by Aldrovande and Johnſton, with the de- 
{ſcription and figure given here of the palmiſt, and 
comparing afterwards the deſcription and figure of 
the ſame ſquirrel of Barbary given by Edwards, it is 
eaſy to diſcern that they are different animals. We 
have ſeen them all in the king's cabinet. The 
ſquirrel of Barbary has the head and forchead 
more crooked, the ears longer, the tail more buſhy, 
than the palmiſt; he is more like a rat than a ſquir- 
rel; and the palmiſt reſembles more a rat than a 
ſquirrel by the form of his body and of his head. 


The ſquirrel of Barbary has four white ſtripes, and 


* 


the palmiſt has no more than three: the white ſtripe 
is on the palmiſt's back- bone; on the contrary, that 
of the ſquirrel of Barbary on the ſame part of his 
body is brown and red. Indeed, theſe animals have 
very near the ſame habits, and are of the ſame na- 
ture as the common ſquirrel, Like him the palmiſt 
and the ſquirrel of Barbary feed upon fruir, and uſe 
their fore legs in eating: they have the ſame 3 

che 
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the ſame cry, the ſame inſtin&, the ſame agility 
they are lively and tractable, eaſily tamed, and ſo 
fond of their habitation, that they never go out 
but for diverſion, and return ſpontaneouſly to their 
refidence, without being called or forced to it. 
They are both of a pretty figure ; their coat with 
white ſtripes is more valuable than that of the ſquir- 
rel; their ſhape is ſhorter, their body lighter, and 
their motions quicker. The  palmiſt, and the 
ſquirrel of Barbary, dwell on trees like the common 
ſquirrel, but the Swiſs lives upon earth, and, like 
the field-mouſe, forms a retreat that the water 
cannot penetrate : he is alſo leſs docile and leſs gen- 
tle than the two others: he bites without mercy, 
(except he is lately tamed :) he is more like a rat, 
or a field-mouſe, than a ſquirrel, by inſtinct ang 
nature. 


* — 


The Tamaxoir, the T anamav Ay. and the Foug- 
MILLER, or ANT EATER. | | 


San America produces three ſpecies of anĩ- 
mals, with a long ſnout, a ſmall mouth, and no 
teeth; their tongues of a round form are remarka- 
bly long; with which they penctrate into the ants 
neſts, and draw out the ants, which is their princi- 
pal food. The firſt of theſe ant eaters is, that which 
the Brafilians call Tamandua Guacu, or Great Ta- 
mandua, to whom the French ſettled in America 
have given the name of Tamanoir. This animal 
is about four feet in length from the extremity of 
the ſnout to the origin 5 tail; his head is four- 
teen or ſifteen inches long, his ſnout ſtretches out to 
a great length; his tail two feet and a half long is 
covered with rough and long hair, more than one 
foot in length; his neck is ſhort, his head narrow, 
his eyes black and ſmall, his ears round, his OO. 

thin, 
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thin, more than two feet long, which he folds again 
in his mouth, after he draws it entirely out. His 
legs are but one foot high ; the fore legs are little 
higher and mote ſlender than thoſe behind: he has 
round feet; the fore feet are armed with four claws, 
the two middle ones are the longeſt; thoſe behind have 
five Claws. The hair of his head and body are black 
and white ; upon the tail they arc difpoſed in a 
bunch: this animal turns it up on his back, and co- 
vers with it his whole body, when he 1s inclined 
to ſleep, or wants to ſhelter himſelf from the rain or 
the heat of the ſun. The long hair of his tail and of 
his body is not round in all it's extent; it is 
flat towards the end, and feels like dry graſs. He 
waves his tail frequently and haſtily when he is irri- 
tated, but it hangs down when he is compoſed, and. 
he ſweeps the way with it as he goes. The hair 
of the fore part of his body is longer than that on 
his back. On the neck and the back-bone it 1s 
erect, and towards the tail, and on the flanks, cloſe 
to the ſkin : his fore parts are variegated with white, 
and his back and flanks wholly black: he has alſo 
a white ſtripe on the breaſt which exrends on the 
ſides of the body, and terminates on the back near 
the loins : his hind legs are almoſt black, and the 
fore legs almoſt white, with a large black ſpot to- 
wards the middle. The Tamanoir walks flowly ; a 
man can eafily overtake him in running : his feet 
ſeem leſs calculated to walk, than to climb, and 
to faſten round bodies; and he holds fo faſt, a branch 
3 a ſtick, that it is not poſſible to ſnatch either from 

im. 

The ſecond of theſe animals is, that which the 
Americans called only Tamandua, and to whom 
we ſhall give this name: he is much ſmaller than 
the Tamanoir ; he is not above eighteen inches from 
the extremities of the ſnout to the rump : his head is 
five inches long, his ſnout crooked, and underneath 

is 
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is flat and long: he has a tail ten inches long, with» 
out hair at theend ; the 'ears erect about an inch 
long, the tongue round, eight inches in length, 
placed in a ſort of gutter or hollow canal within the 
lower jaw; his legs are not above. four inches in 
heighth, his feet are of the ſame form, and have the 
ſame number of claws as the tamanoir. He climbs 
up and holds faſt a branch, or a ſtick, like the ta- 
manoir, and his march is equally flow. He does 
not cover himſelf with his tail, which cannot ſhelter 
him, being almoſt bare, the hair of the fore part is 
ſhorter than that of the tamanoir ; when he ſleeps he 
hides his head under his neck and his fore-legs. 

The third of theſe animals is, that which the natu- 
raliſts of Guiane call ouatiriouaou : we gave him the 
name of Fourmillier, or ant-eater, to diſtinguiſh him 
from the tamanoir and tamandua. He is ſtill much 
ſmaller than the tamandua, being not above fix or 
ſeven inches in length from the extremities of the 
ſnout to the tail; his head is two inches long; the 
ſnout is not near ſo long as that of the tamanoir, or 


the tamandua; his tail is ſeven inches in length, is 


bent underneath, and bare at the end; his tongue 
is narrow, long, and flat; his neck is almoſt bare, 
the head is big in proportion to the body, his eyes 
placed low at a little diſtance from the corners of the 
mouth, his ears are ſmall, and hidden by the hair; 
his legs are but three inches in heighth, the fore- feet 
have no more than two claws, the outward is much 
bigger and longer than the inward, one; the hind 
feet have four claws, the hair of the body is about 
nine lines long; he feels ſmooth, his colour is ſni- 
ning, diverſified with red and yellow; his feet are 
not made to walk, but to climb up and to take hold 
of branches of trees, on which he hangs himſelf by 
the extrernity of his tail. 

We know not of any kind of animals but the three 


ſpecies which we have mentioned. Mr. Briſſon, at- 
Vol. III. D | ter 
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2 NATURAL HISTORY, 

ter Seba, ſpeaks of a fourth ſpecies, under the deno. 
mination of the long-eared ant cater, but we doubt 
of the exiſtence of this ſpecies ; becauſe, Seba has 
been guilty of more than one error in enumerating 
animals of this kind; he fays exprefly, we preſerve 
in our cabinet ſix ſpecies called ant caters, and yet he 
gave only a deſcription of five: and amongſt 
them, he reckoned the yſquiepatl, or mouffette, an 
animal, not only of a ſpecies, but even of a kind, 
widely different from the ant-caters, as he has 
teeth, and a flat ſhort tongue like the other qua- 
drupeds, and comes a great deal nearer the kind of 
weaſels and martins. Out of theſe fix pretended 
ſpecies preſerved in the cabinet of Seba, five only 
remain, as the yſquiepatl, which he reckoned the 
fifth, is no ant-eater, and the ſixth is not even men- 
tioned, unleſs the author meant to comprehend 
among theſe animals the pangolin, or ſealy Hzard, 
which he does not intimate in the defeription he 
gave in another place of this animal. The pango- 
lin feeds upon ants : he has a long ſnout, a narrow 


mouth, and without viſible teeth, the tongue round; 


characteriſtics which he has in common with ant- 
eaters : but he is different from them, as well as 
other quadrupeds, by having the body covered with 
thick ſcales, inftead of hair. Befides, this animal 
belongs to the hotteſt climates of the American Conti- 
nent, and the ant-eaters, whoſe bodies are covered 
with hair, are found only in the ſouthern parts of 
the New World. There are then no more than four 
ſpecies inſtead of fix, barely mentioned by Seba, 
and out of theſe four, there is but one ſpecies diſ- 
cernible by its deſcription. It is the third of thoſe 
we deſcribe here, that of the fourmillier, to whom 
Seba allows but one claw to each fore foot, though 
he has two. The three others are ſo imperfectly 
deſcribed, that they cannot be. traced to their true 
ſpecies, One may judge by this of the credit which 
Seba's 
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Seba's voluminous book deſerves. The animal 
which he defigns by the name of tamandua, mur- 
mecophage of America, and the figure of 
which he has given, cannot be compared with 
one of the three mentioned here; it is ſufficient to 


be convinced of his error by reading his defcription. 
The ſecond which he indicates under the name of 
tamandua guacu of Brafil, or the bear ant-eater, is 
deſcribed in a vague equivocal manner; yet I am 
inclined to think with Meſſrs. Klein and Linnæus, 
that he meant the true tamandua guacu, or tamanoir, 
but it is ſo badly deſcribed, and ſo imperfectly repre- 
ſented, that Linnzus has comprehended in one ſpe- 
cies the firſt and ſecond of theſe animals of Seba. 
Mr. Briſſon confidered the laſt as a particular ſpecies, 
but I do not believe the exiſtence of this ſpecies, nor 
his criticiſm on Mr, Klein well founded, for havin 

it confounded with that of the tamanoir. The only 
3uſt reproach that Mr. Klein has incurred, is to have 
added to the good deſcription he has given of this 
animal, whoſe ſtuffed ſkin is perſerved in the cabinet 
of Dreſden, the erroneous indications of Seba. In 
fine, the third of theſe animals, whoſe figure is gi- 
ven in that work, 1s ſo badly deſcribed, that I can- 
not perſuade myſelf, notwithſtanding the reſpe& I 
have for Linnæus and Briſſon's authority, this ani- 
mal to be, according to the deſcription and figure of 
the author, a ſpecies of tamandua ; I only with, that 
his deſcription may be attended to. In order to 
zudge of its fallacy, one cannot avoid theſe diſcuſ- 
cuſhons, even ſo tedious and diſagreeable in a Na- 
tural Hiſtory. Before we write upon a ſubject very 
little known, we muſt as much as poſhble remove all 
cauſes of doubt and uncertainty, and point out the 
errors frequently, before we can come to the truth, 
not ſo much by the deception of Nature, as the 
miſtakes of the naturaliſts, The reſult of this criti» 
eiſm is a proof that the three ſpecics of animals which 
ST | commonly 
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commonly went under the denomination of Ant 
Eaters, really exiſt, viz. the tamanoir and the four- 
millier; and that che fourth ſpecies, called the long- 
eated Ant Eaters mentioned by Mr. Briſſon, is doubt- 
ful, as well as the other ſpecies indicated by Seba. 
We have ſcen the tamanoir, and the fourmillier, with 
their ſkins, in the king's cabinet: theſe ſpecies are 
certainly very different from each other, ſuch as we 
have defcribed them ; but we have not ſeen the ta- 
mandua, which we have delineated, after Piſon and 
Marcgrave, the only authors that can be conſulted 
upon this animal, as all others have only copied 
them. The tamandua is betwixt the tamanoir and 
the fourmillier for the height of his body : he has, 
like the-tamanoir, a long tnout, and four claws to- 
his fore feet; but he has, like the fourmillier, the 
extremity of the tail bare, with which he hangs on 
the branches of trees. The fourmillier has alſo the 
ſame habit: in this ſituation they hang their bo- 
dies, and when they perceive hollow trees, they put 
their tongues within and draw it inſtantly to [wallow 
the inſects which they have gathered. 

Theſe three animals ſo different in fize 20d 
proportions of the body, have, nevertheleſs, many 
things in common, as to conformation and their 
natural inſtinct. All theſe three feed upon ants, 
and ſuck alſo honey and other liquid and viſcous 
ſubſtances; they gather quickly crums of bread 
and ſmall: pieces of meat; they are tamed and 
domeſticated eaſily; they can ſubſift a long while 
without food; they do not ſwallow all the liquor 
which they keep in their mouth, one part of it 
iſſues out of their noſtrils ; they commonly ſleep in 
the day time, and change their ſtation in the night; 
they go ſo ſlowly, that a man may overtake them ea- 
fily whilſt running in open ground. The ſavages eat 
their fleſh, which has, however, an 3 


taſte. 
The 
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The tamanoir looks at a diſtance like a gteat 
fox, and for that reaſon ſome travellers call him the 
American fox: he is ſtrong enough to defend him- 
ſelf againſt a large dog, and even a jaguar; when 
he is attacked he fights ſtanding on his hind legs, 
like the bear, and makes uſe of his fore claws, which 
are murdering weapons, for his protection; after- 
wards he lies on his back to uſe his hind legs, and 
in this ſituation he is almoſt invincible, and fights 
with obſtinacy till the laſt extremity, even after. he 
has put to death his adverſary, he keeps hold of 
him a long while; he maintains the fight lon- 
ger than any other animal, being covered with 
long buſhy hair and a very thick ſkin; beſides his 
fleſh is remarkably hard, and he ſeldom loſes his 
life in theſe engagements. | * 

The tamanoir, the tamandua and the fourmillier, 
are natives of the hotteſt climates of America, they 
are found in Braſil, in Guiana, and in the coun- 
try of the Amazons, &c. they do not breed in 
Canada, nor in the other frozen regions of the new 
world, they do not belong conſequently to the an- 
cient Continent; yet Kolbe and Deſmarchais have 
wrote that ſome of theſe animals live in Africa, but 
it ſeems to me that they have confounded the pan- 
golin or ſcaly lizard with our fourmilliers. Perhaps 
this miſtake is in conſequence' of a paſſage of Mare- 
grave, which ſays: Tamandua guacu Braſilenſibus, con- 
genſibus (ubi et frequens eft) unbulu dictus; Kolbe and 
Dymarchais have been in the ſame error; and 
really if Macgrave underſtood: by congenſibus the na- 
tives of Congo, he is the firſt who ever pretended that 
the tamanoir was found in Africa, which opinion 
has not been confirmed by. any other credible wit- 
neſs. Macgrave himſelf had certainly never ſeen 
this animal in Africa, ſince he confeſſed that he had 
ſeen only his ſkin in America. Deſmarchais ſpeaks: . 
of this animal indefinitely ; he ſays only, that he is 

| found 
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found in Africa as well as America, but he adds no 
circumſtance which can prove this fact; in regard 
to Kolbe's atteſtation, we reckon it nothing, for a man 

| who had ſeen at the Cape of Good Hope elks and 
1 1 of Pruſſia, might as well have ſeen 
8 there the tamandua; on the contrary, all the travel- 
W Aers and almoſt all hiſtorians of America make a 
W | particular mention of this animal; de Lery, de Lect, 
Aber d' Abbeville, Maſſe, Tabin, Nieremberg and 
M. de la Condamine, agree with Piſon and Barrere, 

| in declaring that theſe animals are peculiar to the 
1 hot countries of America; thus we cannot doubt that 
Z Deſmarchais and Kolbe were miſtaken, and we can 
= _ affirm repeatedly, that theſe three ſpecies of animals 
Wo do not exiſt in the ancient Continent, & Jo 
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1 HESE animals are commonly known under 
| | the name of ſcaly lizards ; we think aurſelves 
| authorized to reject this denomination ; 1ſt. becauſe 
I | it is a compound; 2dly, becauſe it is ambiguous, and 
| applied to both ſpecies; 3dly, becauſe it is wrongly 
imagined; theſe animals being not only of another 
kind, but even of another claſs than the lizards, 
which are oviparous reptiles, while the pangolin and 
the phatagin are viviparous quadrupeds. Theſe 
names are, beſides thoſe of their native country, we 

have not created but adopted them. 
| All the lizards are wholly covered, even under 
} the belly with a ſleek ſpeckled ſkin in repreſentation 
of ſcales, but the pangolin and the phatagin have 
no ſcales under their throat, pn the breaſt and the 
belly ; the phatagin, like the other quadrupeds, 
has hair on all theſe under parts of the body ; the 
pangolin has nothing but a ſmooth ſkin without hair, 
The ſcales with which all the other parts of the body 
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of theſe two animals are cloathed and covered, do 
not ſtick to the ſkin; they are only fixed and inhe- 
rent to it underneath ; they are moveable like the 
prickles of the porcupine ; the animal erects or 
lowers then according to his will; the briſtles when 
he is exaſperated, and much more fo when they roll 
themſelves up like a ball, reſembling the hedge hog : 
theſe ſcales are ſo big, ſo hard and fo ſharp, that they 
frighten and diſcourage all animals of prey; it is an 
offenfive armour whieh wounds while it reſiſts. 

The moſt cruel and the moſt voracious animals, ſuch 
as the tyger and the panther make bur uſeleſs efforts 
todevour theſe armed animals, they tread upon them, 
roll them, but when they attempt to ſeize them, 
they are grievouſly — * they can neither ters 
rify them by violence, nor bruize, or ſmother them 
with their weight. The fox which is averſe to attack 
with his ſharp teeth the hedge hog, when he is rol- 
led up, as his prickles tear off his palate and his 
tongue, forces him nevertheleſs to ſtretch himſelf 
in treading him under his feet, and ſqueezing him 
with all his weight ; as ſoon as the head appears, he 
ſeizes the ſnout, and thus puts the hedge hog to 
death. But the pangolin and the platagin are of 
all animals, without even excepting the porcupine, 
thoſe whoſe armour is the ſtrongeſt and the moſt 
offenſive, and by contracting their body and pre- 
ſenting their weapons, they brave the fury of their 
enemies. | 
When the pangolin and the phatagin contract 
themſelves, they do not take as the hedge hog, a 
globular and uniform figure, they farm an oblon 
coat of armour, but their thick and long tail re- 
mains outwardly and incircles their bodies; this ex- 
terior part by which it ſeems theſe animals could be 
ſeized, carries its own defence; it is within and 
without covered with ſcales equally hard and ſharp 
as thoſe with which the body is clothed, and as it 


15 
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as convex upwards and flat inwardly, in the form of 
half a pyramid, the fides are. covered with ſquare 
ſcales folded in a right angle, as thick and as cut- 
ting as the others, ſo that the tail ſeems to be ſtill 
more ſtrongly armed than the body, the under parts 
of which are unprovided with ſcales. 
The pangolin is larger than the phatagin, though 
his tail is much ſhorter ; his fore feet are covered 
with - ſcales, but the phatagin's feet and part of his 
fore legs have none, being only cloathed with hair. 
The pangolin has alſo larger ſcales, thicker, more 
convex: and not fo cloſe. as thoſe of the phatagin, 
which are armed with three ſharp points; on the con- 
trary; the ſcales of the pangolin are without points 
and uniformly cutting, The phatagin is hairy upon 
the belly, and the pangolin has no hair on that part 
of his body, but between theſe ſcales which cover 
his back, - ſome thick and long hair iſſues like 
the briſtles of a hog, which are not found on the 
back of the phatagin. Theſe are all the eſſential 
differences which we have obſerved in the ſkin of both 
theſe animals, and which diſtinguiſh them from all 
other quadrupeds ſo much, that they are looked upon 
like a ſpecies of monſters in nature from thefe gene- 
ral and conſtant differenees. We dare affirm that the 
pangolin and the phatagin are two animals of a di- 
ſtinct ſpecies ; we have diſcovered their analogy, 
and their difference not only by the inſpection of 
three of them, but alſo by the compariſon of all 
hoſe which have been obſerved by traveliers, and 
indicated by naturaliſts, | 
The pangolin is from fix to eight feet in length, 
his tail comprehended, when he comes to his full 
growth ; the tail 1s very near as long as the body, 
though it appears ſhorter, when it is young; 
the ſcales are not then ſo large nor ſo thick, and of a: 
pale colour, which is deeper when the animal is adult; 


they acquire ſuch a hardneſs, that they reſiſt a muſket 
ball, 
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ball. The phatagin is, as we have ſaid, much 
ſmaller than the pangolin; both of them have ſome 
affinity with the tamanoir and the tamandua; like 
them the pangolin, and the phatagin, live upon, 
ants: they have alſo a very long tongue, a narrow 
mouth, and without apparent teeth: their body and 
their teeth are alſo very long, and the claus of their 
feet very near of the ſame length and the ſame form, 
but equal in number. The pangolin and the phata- 
gin have five claws to each foot, while the tamanoir 
and the tamandua have but four to their fore feet; 
theſe are covered with hair, the others are armed 
with ſcales; and beſides they are not originally of 
the ſame continent. The tamanoir and the taman- 
dua are found in America; the pangolin and the 
phatagin in the Eaſt Indies, and in Africa, where 
the negroes call them Quogelo: they eat their fleſh, 
which they reckon a delicate wholeſame food; they 
uſe their ſcales for different purpoſes. The pango- 
lin, and the phatagin have nothing forbidding but 
their figure; they are gentle, harmleſs, and inno- | 
cent; they feed upon inſects only; they never run 
faſt, and cannot eſcape the purſuit of men, but in 

hiding themſelves in hollow rocks, or, in holes which 

they dig themſelves, and breed; they are two ex- 

traordinary ſpecies, not numerous, and ſeemingly 

uleleſs ; their odd form ſeems to exiſt as an inter- 


mediate claſs betwixt the quadrupeds and the rep- 
tiles. | 


The 'TATOUS, er TATUS, called ARMADILLO 
by the Spaniards. 


HIS the generical name of theſe animals in 
Braſil. When we talk of a quadruped, it 
ſeems that the very name carries the idea of an ani- 


mal covered with hair; and when we mention a bird, 
Vol. III. i or 
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or a fiſh, feathers and ſcales preſent themſelves to 
our imagination, and ſeem to be inſeparable attri- 
butes of theſe beings : yet Nature, as if willing to 
deviate from this characteriſtic uniformity, and to 
aſtoniſh us by uncommon productions, offers herſelf, 
contrary to our general ideas, in contradict ion to 
our denominations, and the characters we have ac- 
knowledged, and feern to us ſtill more amazing by 
its exceptions, than by its laws. The quadruped 
animals, which we look upon as the firſt claſs of liv- 
ing nature, and who are, next to man, the moſt re- 
markable beings of this world, are not ſuperior in 
every thing, nor ſeparated by conſtant attributes. 
'The firſt of theſe characters, which conſtitute their 
names, and which conſiſts in having four feet, is 
common to lizards, frogs, &c. which, however dit- 
fer from the quadrupeds in many other reſpects, fo 
as to make a ſeparate claſs from them. The ſecond 
general property, to produce young alive is, not pe- 
culiar to quadrupeds, ſince it is common with ceta- 
cious monſters; And the third attribute, which 
Teems the leſs equivocal, as it is the moſt apparent, 
and which conſiſts in being covered with hair, is 
almoſt in contradiction with the two others in divers 
ſpecies, which cannot be excluded from the claſs of 
the quadrupeds, fince, excepted this characteriſtic,, 
they are like them in all other reſpects : and, as theſe 
apparent exceptions of nature are really but grada- 
tions calculated to join in a general chain the links 
of the moſt diſtant beings, we muſt not loſe the 
fight” of theſe ſingular relations, and contrive to 
ſeize them as they offer themſelyes to our view. 
The tatous, inſtcad of hair, are covered, like turtles, 
craw-fiſh, and others of the cruſtaceous kind, with a 
ſolid eruſt. The pangolins are armed with ſcales 
like fiſh; the porcupines carry a fort of prickly fea- 
thers, the quill of which is like that of the birds: 
thus in the only claſs of quadrupeds, and by the 


moſt 
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moſt conſiſtent characteriſtic of the animals of that 
claſs, who are covered with hair, Nature varies in 
bringing them nearer the three other different claſics, 
and brings to our ideas birds ; fiſhes with ſcales, and 
other creatures of the cruſtaceous kind. We mult 
be cautious in judging of the nature of beings by 
one particular characteriſtic, which would always 
leap us into errors: two or three characters, even ſo 
general, are not yet ſufficient; and it is only, as we 
have often repeated it, by the re-union of all the 
attributes, and in enumerating all the characters, 
that we may judge of the eflential form of every 
production of Nature. A good deſcription, and no 
definitions, an expoſition more exact on the differ- 
ences than the analogy, a particular attention to ex- 
ceptions, and almoſt imperceptible gradations, are 
the true rules, and, I dare ſay, the only means of 
knowing the nature of every thing; and, if all the 
time loſt in definitions, had been employed in good 
deſcriptions, with an exact method, we ſhould not 
have — Natural Hiſtory in its cradle ; we ene 
have had leſs trouble to take off her bawbles, t 
diſentangle her from her ſwaddling clothes; — 
mould have perhaps anticipated on her flow diſcove- 
ries, for we ſhould have written more for ſcience, 
and leſs againſt error. 

But to come back to our object. We muſt ac- 
knowledge the exiſtence of divers ſpecics of animals 
which are not covered with hair, among the qua- 
drupeds, the viviparous. Tatous form themſelves a 
whole kind, in which we may reckon ſeveral ſpe- 
cies which ſeem to us really diſtinct and ſeparated 
from each other: in all of them the animal is pro- 
tected by a ſkull like the bones in its ſubſtance : it 
covers the head, the ncck, the back, the flanks, the 
buttocks, and the tail to the very extremity of it. 
This ſkull is covered outwardly by a thin ſkin, ſlee k 
and tranſparent ; the only parts that are not ſhelter- 
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ed by this buckler, are the throat, the breaſt, and 
the belly, which preſent a white grainy ſkin, like 
that of a plucked fowl ; and, in conſidering theſe 
parts with attention, you will perceive the appear- 
ance of ſcales which are of the ſame ſubſtance as the 
back bone; the ſkin of theſe animals, even in the 
places where it 1s ſofteſt, 1s then inclined to become 
long, but the offifieation is not wholly realized, but 
on the ſuperior and external parts of the body. 
The ſkull, which covers all theſe outward parts is 
not of one piece, as that of the turtle: it confifts 
of ſeveral joined to each other by as many mem- 
branes, which put this armour in motion. The 
number of theſe natural ſtreaks does not depend, as 
one may imagine, on the age of the animal. The 
young tatous and the adults, have in the ſame ſpe- 
cies the ſame number of ſtripes. We have been 
convinced of this truth in comparing them; and 
though we cannot affure that all theſe animals do 
not. copulate, nor cannot beget promifcuouſly, it is 
at leaſt very pobable, ſince the difference of the 
number of theſe moveable ſtripes is conſtant, that 
they are a ſpecies really diſtinct, or at leaſt a laſting 
variety produced by the influence of divers climates. 
In this uncertainty, which time only ſhall fix, we 
ave thought proper to mention all the tatous un- 
der the fame clats, in enumerating each of them as 
if they were, in fact, fo many different ſpecies. 
Father d' Abbeville ſeems to be the firſt who has 
diſtinguiſhed the tatous by names or epithets, adopt- 
ed, for the mot part, by the authors who have wrote 
after him. He has indicated clearly tix ſpecies of 
them: firſt, tatououaſſou, which, probably, is that 
which we call kabaſſou; ſecond, the tatouette, which 
Maregrave has mentioned by this name; third, the 
tatou-peb, or encuberto of Marcgrave, which we mall 
deſign by this appellation; fourth, the tatou-apara, of 
Maregrave : ; the cirquincon ; Gxth, the tatou-miri, 
or 
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or cachicame. Other travellers have confounded 
the ſpecies, of have indieated them by generical 
names. Marcegrave has diſtinguiſhed and deſeribed 
the apar, the encoubert, and the tatuete. Wormius 
and Grew have deſcribed the cachicame; the laſt 
is the only one who has mentioned the cihquincon ; 
but we have borrowed only the deſcription of the 
apar and the cinquincon, for we have ſeen the 
four other ſpecies. | | | 

In all, excepted that of the cinquincon, the ani- 
mal has two long bucklers, one at the ſhoulders, 
and the other on the buttock ; they are both of one 
piece, but the cuiraſs, which is alſo bony, and co- 
vers the body, is tranſverſally divided, and parted 
into more or leſs moveable ſtripes, parted from 
each other by a flexible ſkin. But the cinquincon 
has but one buckler, that of his ſhoulders ; the but- 
tocks have moveable ſtripes, like thoſe of the cui- 
raſs of the body. We ſhall give clear indications, 
and ſhort deſcriptions, of all theſe ſpecies. In the 

firſt, the cuiraſs, which has the two bucklers, confiſts 
of three ſtreaks ; in the ſecond, it is compoſed of 
fix; in the third, of eight; in the fourth, of nine; 
in the fifth, of twelve; and in the fixth, nothin 
but the buckler on the ſhoulders, is of the fame 
piece. The armour of the buttoeks, as well as that 
of the hody, are parted by moveable ſtripes, which 
extend from the buckler of the ſhoulders to the 
tail, and are cighteen in number. 
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The ApAR, or TaTtov, with three Streaks. 


HE firſt author who has indicated this animal 
* by a deſcription, was Charles de L'Ecluſe, 
(Clutius). He has deſcribed him only after a figure 
of it; but it is eaſy to perceive, by its three move- 
able ſtripes, and its ſhort tail, that it is the ſame 


animal 
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animal of which Marcgrave has given a good de- 
ſcription under the name of tary apara; he has an 
oblong head, and almoſt pyramidical ; the ſnout 
ſharp, ſmall eyes, the ears ſhort and round, the up- 
per part of the head covered with a helmet of one 
piece ; he has five claws to each foot ; the middle 
claws of the fore feet are very long, and the two la- 
teral ſhorter ; the fifth, which projects, is made in 
form of a ſpur, 1s the ſmalleſt of all; in the hind 
feet, the five claws are ſhorter and more even. The 
tail is very ſhort; it is but two inches in length, and 
it is covered around with a cruſt; the body is a 
foot in length, and above eight inches in its largeſt 
breadth. The cuiraſs which covers it, is divided 
into four parts, and compoſed of three moveable and 
tranſverſal ſtreaks which give liberty to the animal 
to bend himſelf, and to contract his body in a round 
form; the ſkin between the ſtripes is very ſupple. 
The bucklers which cover the ſhoulders and the 
buttocks are compoſed of five pieces elegantly diſ- 
poledin five angles; the three moveable ſtripes be- 
twixt theſe two bucklers conſiſt of ſquare pieces, 
and every one of them is ornamented with little 
icales of ſtraw colour. Marcgrave adds, that when 
the apar lies down to ſleep, or when ſomebody 
touches him and attempts. to take him with the 
hand, he brings and unites his four feet together, 
lays his head under his belly, and bends himſelf fo 
perfectly in a globular form, that he looks then 
more like a ſea ſhell, than a terreſtrial! animal. This 
contraction is made with the affiſtance of two great 
muſcles which he has on the fide of his body, and 
the ſtrongeſt man finds it difficult to force him with 
his han to ſtretch out. Piſon and Ray have added 
nothing to the deſcription of Marcgrave, which they 
have entirely adopted ; bur it 1s fingular, that Seba, 
who has given us a deſcription and a figure of this 
animal, evidently copied after that of Marcgrave, 

| not 
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not only ſeems to be ignorant of that author, whom 
he does not even quote, but tells us, with oſtenta- 
tion, that no naturaliſt has known this animal, which 
is extremely ſcarce, and is found but feldom in the 
moſt remote countries of the Eaſt Indies; when he 
is, in fact, the apar of Brafil, very well deſcribed 
by Marcgrave, and the ſpecies of which is well 
known, not in the Eaſt — but in America, 
where he is found commonly. The only real diffe- 
rence betwixt the deſcription of Seba, and that of 
Marcgrave, is, that the laſt give to the apar five 
claws to each foot, and Seba allows him but four. 
One of the two is miſtaken, for it is evidently the 
ſame animal, of whom both have heard of. 

Fabias Columna has given the deſcription of the 
figure of a tatou diſſected, and contracted into a 
pal which ſcems to have had tour moveable ſtripes; 
but as this author was abſolutely unacquainted with 
the animal, the ſkin of which he has deſcribed, that 
he did not even know the name of tatou, though i it 
had been mentioned by Bellon fifty years before; 
that in this ignorance Columna gave him a Greek 
name, (cheloniſcus;) that he confeſſed, beſides, that 
his {kin had been paſted again, and wanted ſeveral 
pieces. Wedo not think ourſelves authoriſed to pro- 
nounce, as our modern nomenclators have done, 
that a ſpecies of tatou, with four moveable ſtripes, 
exiſts in Nature; and fince theſe imperfect indica- 
tions given in 1606, by Fabius Columna, no men- 
tion 1s made in the works of the naturaliſts of this 
tatou with four ſtreaks ; and, it he did really exiſt, 


he had been ſeen in ſome cabinets, or obſerved by 
travellers. 
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_ The ExcouzkRT, or Tartov with fix Stripes. 


THE encoubert is larger than the apar; he has 

the upper part of the head, of the neck, and of 
the whole body, the legs, and the tail all around, 
covered with a very hard long ſubſtance, and com- 


2 


pane of divers large pieces, elegantly diſpoſed. 
He has two bucklers, one on the ſhoulders, and the 
other on the buttocks, both of one piece; there is 
only beyond the buckler of the ſhoulders, and near 
the head, a moveable ſtripe between two points, 
which enables the animal to bend his neck. The 
buckler of the ſhoulders is formed by five parallel 
rows, compoſed of pieces, the figures of which re- 
preſent five angles, with an oval in each; the cui- 
raſs of the back, that is, the part of the ſkull betwixr 
the two bucklers, is divided into fix ſtreaks, which 
anticipate a little one above the other, and which 
are joined together, and to the bucklers, by ſeven 
joints of a ſupple and thick ſkin. Theſe ſtripes are 
compoſed of large ſquare pieces in ,parallel lines ; 
from the ſkin of this joint ſome white hairs iſſue out, 
like thoſe which are ſeen in {mall quantities on the 
breaſt and the belly ; all theſe inferior parts are only 
covered by a grainy ſkin, not by à eruſſaceous ſub- 
ſtance, like the other parts of the body. The buck- 
ler of the buttocks has a border, the moſaic of 
which is like that of the moveable ſtripes, and the 
reſt conſiſts of pieces like thoſe of the buckler of the 
ſhoulders. The ſkull of the head is long, large, 
and of one piece, to the moveable ſtreak of the neck. 
The encoubert has the ſnout ſharp, ſmall and hollow 
eyes, a narrow and ſharp tongue, the ears without 

air, naked, ſhort, and brown, like the ſkin of the 
Joints ; eighteen teeth of moderate length to each 
Jaw, five claws to each foot, long, in a round form, 


rather narrow; the head and the ſnout like a pig; 


the 
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the tail big in its origin, and diminiſhing gradually 
towards the extremity, where it is very flender and 
round at the end. The colour of the body is reddiſh 
and yellow ; the animal 1s commonly thick-and fat, 
and the male has the genital member very viſible : 
he digs into the ground with great facility with his 
ſnout and his claws ; he dwells in the day time un- 
der ground, and never goes out, but towards the 
evening, to ſeek for his ſubſiſtence ; he drinks often, 
lives upon fruits, roots, inſects, and birds, when 
he can catch them. 


— — 
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The TaruzgrrE, or Tarov, with eight Stripes. 


THE tatuette is not ſo large as the encoubert: he 
has a ſmall head, a ſharp ſnout, the ears erect, 

and rather long, the tail ſtill longer, and the legs 
not ſo ſhort in proportion as the encoubert, He has 
ſmall black cyes, four claws in the fore feet, and 
five in thoſe behind: the head is covered with a hel- 
met, and the body with a cuiraſs compoſed of eight 
moveable ſtripes connected together, and with the 
bucklers by nine joints of a flexible ſkin, The co- 
Jour of the cuiraſs on the back is iron grey, on the 
flanks and the tail of a light grey with ſpots of iron 
grey. The belly is covered with a whitiſh ſkin, 
grainy and hairy, The individual of this ſpecies, 
deſcribed by Marcgrave, had a head three inches 
long, the cars near two, the legs about three inches 
in height, the two middle claws of the fore feet an 
inch, the body, from the neck to the origin of the 
tail, had ſeven inches, and the tail nine inches in 
length ; the bucklers had ſmall white ſpots : the 
moveable flreaks which formed the cuiraſs of the 
body were marked by triangular figures; this ſub- 
ſtance was not hard, the ſmalleſt ſhot could pene- 
Vor. III. F trate 
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trate through it and kill the animal, whoſe fleſh is 


very white, and very good to cat. 


— 


The CachicAuk, or Taro with nine Streaks, 


IEREMBERG has only indicated this animal 

in his imperfect deſcription of it: Wormius 
and Grew have deſcribed him much better, The 
jndividual which Wormius mentioned was adult, 
and one of the largeſt of that ſpecies ; that of Grew 
was younger and {maller, We ſhall not give here 
their whole deſcriptions, as they agree with ours ; 
and, beſides, it may be preſumed, that this tatou 
with nine ſtripes, is not really a diſtinct ſpecies from 
the tatuette, who has no more than eight, and to 
which, this difference excepted, he reſembles in 
every reſpe, We have two tatous with eight 
fireaks dried up; they ſcem to be both males: we 
have ſeven or eight tatous with nine ſtripes, one 
well preſerved, which is a female, and the others 
dried up, the ſkin of which we could not diſcern, 
Probably, as theſe animals are perfectly alike, that 
the tatou with eight ſtripes 1s the male, and the 
tatou with nine ſtripes, the female, It is only a con- 
jecture which I hazard here, becauſe we ſhall give 
in the article following the deſcription of the two 
other tatous, one of which has more rows than the 
other upon the buckler on the buttocks, and yet they 
are alike in ſo many other reſpects, that one ſhould 
be inclined to think this difference ariſes only from 
that of the ſex; for it is not improbable, that this 
greater number of rows on the buttocks, or that of 


moveable ſtripes of the cuiraſs belong to the females 


of this ſpecies, as 1 to facilitate the geſta- 
tion, and to bring forth their young with more eaſe, 


Their bodies not being incumbered with fo tight n 


cuirats, The head of the t atou, the ſkin of which 
Worniius 
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Wormius has deſcribed, had five inches from the end 
of the ſnout to the ears, and eighteen inches from 
the ears to the tail, which had a foot in length and 
was compoſed of twelve rings. The head of that 
deſcribed by Grew, had three inches, the body ſe- 
ven and a half, the tail eleven; the proportions of 
the head and the body agree together, but the dit- 
ference of the tail is too great: it is probable, that 
the tail of the tatou, deſcribed by Wormius, had 
been broken, for it ſhould have more than a foot in 
length. As in this ſpecies the tail diminiſhes 
to that degree in the ſize, that towards the extremi- 
ties it is not bigger than a ſmall awl, and it is at the 
ſame time very fragile; few of the ſkins have the 
whole tail preſerved as that deſcribed by Grew. 
The tatou, deſcribed by Daubenton, had very near 


the ſame proportions and dimenſions as - that of 
Grew. 


——_— 


The Kasassov, or Tatrou with twelve Stripes. 


HE kabaſſou ſeems to be the largeſt of all 

1 the tatous ; he has a bigger and larger head, 
and the ſnout not ſo ſharp as the others; his legs are 
thicker, his feet larger, and his tail without cruſta- 
ceous joints; a particularity which is ſufficient alone 
to diſtinguith this ſpecies from all others. He has 
five claws to each foot, and twelve moveable ſtreaks, 
which anticipate but little one upon the other. The 
buckler of the ſhoulder is formed of five or fix rows, 
each conſiſting of large quadrangular pieces. The 
moveable {ſtripes are allo formed of large pieces, al- 
moſt exactly iquare ; thole which compoſe the rows 
of the buckler on the buttocks, are much like thoſe 
of the buckler on the ſhoulder. The helmet of the 
head is alſo compoſed of large irregular pieces. Be- 
tween the joint of the moveable ſtreaks and of 4s 
12 | Other 
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other parts of the armour there appear ſome hair like 
the briſtles of a hog ; there are alſo on the breaſt, the 


belly, the legs, and the tail of the animal, round 


ſcales, almoſt imperceptible, hard and poliſhed as the 
cruſt of the body, and betwixt theſe little ſcales iſſue 
out ſmall tufts of hair. The pieces which compoſe 
the helmet of the head, that of the two bucklers, 
and of the cuiraſs, being proportionably larger, and 
ſmaller in number in the kabaſfou than in the other 
tatous, prove that he 1s larger than them. The 
head is feven inches, the body twenty-one ; they 


are alike in many things, they have both twelve 


moveable ftripes, but they differ in ſo many other 
reſpects, that to admit between them no other dit- 
ference than that of the ſex, 1s too bold a conjec- 
ture. a 


The CI NN cox, or Tatov with eighteen Sbripes. 


R. Grew is the firſt who has deſcribed this ani- 

mal, the ſkin of which had been preſerved in 

the cabinet of the royal ſociety in London. All the 
other tatous have, as we have ſeen, two bucklers, 
each of one piece, the firſt on the ſhoulders, and the 


ſecond on the buttocks. The cinquincon has but one, 


upon his ſhoulders ; it 1s called the weaſel tatou, 
becauſe its head is very near of the ſame form as a 
weaſel. By the deſcription of this animal given by 
Grew, 1t appears, that his body was about ten in- 
ches in length, his head three, his tail five, the legs 
two or three inches in height; the forehead large 


and flat, ſmall eyes, ears an inch long, five claws 


to each foot, the three in the nuddle being the 


largeſt, The armour of the head is compoled of 
round ſcales, about a quarter of an inch diameter; the 


buckler 
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buckler of the ſhoulders is alſo of one piece, and com- 
poſed of ſeveral rows of ſcales like thoſe of the ar- 
mour : theſe rows of the buckler, in this ſpecies as 
in all others, are continued, and are not ſeparated 
from each other by a flexible ſkin, and joining by 
ſymphyſis. All the reſt of the body, from the buck- 
ler on the ſhoulders to the -tail, is covered with 
moveable ſtripes, parted from each other by a ſup- 
le membrane: theſe ſtripes are eighteen in num- 
oo the firſt neareſt the ſhoulders are the largeſt ; 
they are compoled of ſmall ſquares. The poſterior 
ſtripes are intermixed with round and ſquare 
pieces, and the extremity of the armour near the 
tail is of a parabolic figure. The fore part of the 
tail is encircled with ſix rings, which are compoſed 
of ſmall ſquare pieces ; the lower part of the tail 1s 
covered with irregular ſcales, The breaſt, the belly, 
and the cars, are naked, as in the other ſpecies. It 
ſeems, that of all the tatous, this has the moſt faci- 
lity to contract himſelf, and to roll himſelf up ina 
ball, with the aſſiſtance of his moveable ſtripes, 
which extend to the tail. | 
Ray has deſcribed, as we have done, the cinquin- 
con after Grew. Mr. Briſſon ſeems to have contorm- 
ed to the deſcription of Ray, and has well deſigned 
this animal, whom he calls an armadille; but it is 
ſingular, that Mr. Linnæus, who muſt have ſeen 
the deſcriptions of Grew and Ray, has indicatedthis 
animal with one ſtripe only, inftead of eighteen : 
this cannot be founded but on an evident miſtake, 
which conſiſts in having taken the tatou ſeu armadills 
Africanus of Seba, tor the tatu muffelings of Grew, 
which even according to the deſcriptions of theſe 
two authors, are very different from each other. It is 
doubttul whether the tatou of Scba exiſts in the mau- 
ner he has deſcribed him, and the animal given in 
Grew's deſcription is a ſpecics which really exiſts. 
According 
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According to Seba, this African armadille has the ar- 
mour of the whole body divided in three parts ; if 
ſo, the armour of the back inſtead of conſiſting 
of ſeveral pieces, is all of one piece, parted only 
from the buckler on the ſhoulders, and trom that on 


the buttocks, which are alſo compoſed of ene fingle 


piece: this is the cauſe of Linnæus's error; he has, 
after this paſſage of Seba, declared this armadille 
unicinctus tegmine tripartito. Yet it was eaſy to per- 
ceive that this indication of Seba is equivocal and 
erroneous, as it does not agree with the figure, and 
indicates, in fact, the kabaſſou, or tatou with twelve 
ſtripes, as we have proved in the preceding article. 
All the tatous come originally from America; 
they were unknown before the diſcovery of the New 
World. The ancients never mentioned them, and 
modern travellers all agree, that theſe animals are 
natives of Mexico, Brafil, and Guiana. None of 
them pretends to have found this ſpecies in Afia or 
Africa : ſome have only confounded the pangolins 
and the phatagins, or ſcaly lizards, of the Eaſt In- 
dies, with the armadils of America, Some others 
thought that this ſpecics was found on the weſtern 
coaſts of Africa, becauſe ſome of theſe animals have 


been ſometimes tranſported from Brafil into Guinea. 
Bellon, who wrote above two centuries ago, and one 


of the firſt who has given us a ſhort deſcription, 
with the figure of a tatou, the ſkin of which he had 
ſeen in Turkey, indicates ſufficiently that he came 
from the New Continent. Oviedo, de Lery, Go- 
mare, Thevet, Antoini Herrera, Father Abbeville, 
Francois Ximenes, Staddenius, Monard, Joſeph 
Acoſta de Laet, all the more recent authors, all the 
hiſtorians of the New World make mention of thoſe 
animals as natives of the ſouthern countries of that 
continent. Piſon, who has written ſince all theſe, 
whom I have quoted, is the only one who has pre- 
tended, 
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tended, without authority, that the armadils were 
found in the Eaſt Indies, as well as in America : it 
is probable, that he has confounded the pangolins, or 
ſcaly lizards, with the tatous. 

The Spaniards having called armadillo theſe ſcaly 
lizards, as well as tatous, this error has been propa- 
gated by nomenclators, and thoſe who have given 
deſcriptions of cabinets. They have not only ad- 
mitted the exiſtence of tatous in the Eaſt Indies, but 
they have created theſe animals in Africa, though 
none were ever in theſe two parts of the world, ex- 
cept thoſe that have been tranſported thither from 
America, 

The climate of all the ſpecies of theſe animals is 
not, therefore, equivocal ; but it is more difficult 
to determine their relative bulk in each ſpecies. 
We have compared with this view not only the ta- 
tous which we have in great numbers in the king's 
cabinet, but many others preſerved in other cabinets. 
We have alſo compared the indications of all authors 
with our owndeſcriptions, without being able to aſcer- 
tain the ſize of each ſpecies. It appears, that the two 
largeſt ſpecies are the kabaſſou and the encoubert ; 
and the ſmalleſt are the apar, the tatuette, the cachi- 
came, and the cinquincon. In the larger ſpecies, 
the cruſtaceous ſubſtance is harder and more ſolid ; 
the pieces which compoſe it are longer, and in a 
ſmaller number; the moveable ſtripes anticipate leſs 
one upon the other, and the fleth, as well as the 
ſkin, is harder, and not ſo ſavoury as in the ſmall 
ſpecies. Piſon ſays, that the fleſh of the encoubert 
is not eatable. Nieremberg affirms, that it is un- 
wholeſome and pernicious. Barrere ſays, that the 
kabaſſon has a ſtrong ſmell of muſk ; and at the ſame 
time all other authors agree in praifing the fleſh of 
the apar, and particularly that of the tatuette, which 
is as white, and equally good as the fleſh of a pig: 
they ſay alſo, that the tatous of the ſmall ſpecies 

dwell 
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dwell in marſhy ground, and inhabit low lands, and 
that thoſe of the large ſpecies are found on dry and 
high lands. 

Theſe animals have all more or leſs facility to 
contract their bodies into a round form. The ex- 
tremity of the armour, when they are contracted, 6 
more viſible in thoſe who have it compoſed of x 
ſmall number of pieces; the apar, who has hoes; 
only thews them two large empty places berwixt the 
bucklers and the armour on the back; none of them 

can roll themtelves up in a ball ſo exact as that 
formed by the hedge-hog ; the tatous, when ſo con- 
tracted, repre ſent the figure of a ſphere. 

This fingular cruſtaceous ſubſtance which covers 
them, is a bone compoſted of tmall contiguous 
pieces, and being neither moveable nor jointed, ex- 
cept in the partition of the ſtripes, are united by 
ſymphyiis, and may all be ſeparated from each 
other, as it evidently appears it they are put on the 
fire, When the animal is alive, theſe mall pieces, 
thoſe of the bucklers, as well as thoſe of the move- 
able ſtripes, vield to his motions, elpectally when he 
contracts himſelt ; otherwiſe, one could not conceive 
how it is poſſible for him, with all his cſtorts, 
to roll himſelf up. Theie little pieces offer to the 
eye, according to the diſierent ſpecies, difterent fi- 
gures always diſpoſed regularly, hike a motmc work 
elegantly conttived. lhe pellicle covered out- 


' wardly by the crutt, is 2 tran {parent Wia which has 


the etlect of a varvith on the whole body of the ant- 
mal; this kin, when taken ot, changes the relievo 
of this natural motaic, and gives it a different ap- 
PLACAQTE, The long and cruſtace OUS covering ot this 
animal is a ſurtace independent of the machinulæ, 
and of the other interior parts of the body of the 
aron 2 his bones, and the parts which contiitute 
his body, are compoſed and or 
other quadrupeds. 
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The tatous in general are innocent, harmleſs" 
animals; only if they can penetrate into gardens, 
they will eat melons, potatoes, pulſe, and roots. 
1 aough uſed originally to the hot climates of Ame- 
ca, they live in temperate regions: I faw former- 
10 one in Languedoc, which was fed at home, and 
went every where without doing any damage or mis- 
chief; they walk quickly, but they can neither 
leap, run, or climb up trees ; fo that they cannot 
elcape* by fight thoſe who purſue them : they 
have then no other refources but to hide them- 
felves in their holes, or, it they are at too great a 
diftance off their ſubterraneous habitations, they 
contrive to dig one before they are overcome; they 
want but few inftants to dig a hole for their retreat; 
tor the moles are not more expert than them in dig- 
ging the ground: they are ſometimes caught by the 
Al before they are out of fight, and they make then 
ſuch a reſiſlanee, that the tail is broke without bring- 
ing out the body : in order to take them without 
mutilation, the burrow mult be opened, then they 
are caught without making any reſiſtance : when 
they find themſelves in the hand of their purſuers 
dey roll themſelves up into a ball; and they are 
placed near the fire to force them to fretch out their 
coat of mail; which, hard as it is, as ſoon as it is 
touched with the finger, the animal receives fo quick 
an impreſhon, that he contracts inſtantaneouſly. 
When ey are in deep burrows, the method of 
forcing them to go out is to {moak them, or to let 
water ron down the hole: ſome pretend, they re- 
main under ground above three months withou 
ventuting out; it is true, that they remain in 
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night to ſeek for their ſubſiſtence. The tatou 4s 
huated with imall dogs, who Don orertake him; 
be tops before they have reached him, and con- 
tracts himſelf: ia this condition he is taken and 
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carried off. If he finds himſelf on the brink of 4 
precipice, he eſcapes the dogs and. the hunters, by 
rolling himſelf up, and letting himſelf fall down 
like a ball without hurt or prejudice to his ſcales. 
Theſe animals are fat, and very prolific : the 
male indicates by his exterior parts great facul- 
ties for generation; the female brings forth, as it is 
reported, four young ones every month, which 
make their ſpecies very numerous. As they are 
good to eat, they are hunted in different manners; 
they are eaſily taken with ſnares laid for them on the 
banks of rivers, and in the marſhy grounds, which 
they inhabit by preference; they never go at a great 
diſtance from their burrows, which are very deep, 
and which they endeavour to reach as ſoon as they 
1 are ſurpriſed. It is pretended, that they are not afraid 
1 of the bite of the rattle- ſnake, though it is as danger- 
1 ous as that of the viper: it is likewiſe pretended, that 
1 they live in peace with theſe reptiles, which are 
often found in their holes. The ſavages make dif- 
ferent uſes of their ſcales, and paint them with di- 
vers colours; they make of them baſkets, boxes, 
and other ſmall veſſels light and ſolid. Monard, 
Ximenes, and many others after them, have attri- 
buted admirable medicinal properties to different 
parts of theſe animals: they have aſſured us, that their 
cruſtaceous covering reduced into powder, and 
taken inwardly, even in a {mall quantity, is a pow- 
erful ſudorific ; that the bone of the hip alſo pulve- 
ned, cures the venereal diſeaſe ; that the firſt bone 
of the tail, applied to the ear, cures deafneſs, &c. 
We give no credit to theſe extraordinary properties: 
the cruſtand bonesof the tatous being ot the ſame na- 
ture as the bones of other animals. Such marvellous 
eſſects are never produced but by imaginary virtues. 
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Te F Abo 


HE paca is an animal of the New World, who 
digs himſelf a burrow like a rabbit, to which 
he has been compared, though there is ſcarce any 
likeneſs between theſe two animals: he is much 
larger than the rabbit, and even than the hare ; his 
body 1s bigger and more compacted ; he has a round 
head, and the ſnout ſhort ; he is fat and bulky, and, 
by the form of his body, he is more like a pig, in 
grunting, waddling, and the manner of eating; for 
2 does not uſe, as the rabbit does, his fore feet to 
carry food to his mouth; and grubs up the earth 
like the hog to find his ſubſiſtence. They inhabit 
the banks of rivers, and are found in damp and 
hot places of South America : their fleſh is very good 
to cat, and exceſſively fat: their ſkin is eaten as that 
of a pig, for which reaſon a perpetual war is carried 
on againſt theſe animals. Hunters find it very diffi- 
cult to take them alive ; and when they are ſurpriſed 
in their burrows, which have two openings, they 
defend themſelves, and ſeem to be revenged in 
biting with great rage and inveteracy. Their ſkin, 
though covered with ſhort and rough hair, makes a 
fine tur, becauſe it is ſpeckled on the ſides. 'Theſe 
animals do engender often, and bring forth young in 
abundance : men and animals of prey deſtroy a great 
quantity of them, and yet the ſpecies is equally nu- 
merous : he is peculiar to South America, and is 
found no where in the Old Continent, 


—— 


The SARIGUE, or the OpossSUM. 


HE farigue, or opoſſum, is an animal of Ame- 
rica, which is eafily diſtinguiſhed from all 
Fraers by two fingular characters ; the firſt is, that 


he 
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the female has under the belly a large cavity where 
the reecives, and ſuckles her young; the ſecond is, 
that the male and the female have no claws on 
the hind- feet great toe, which is ſeparated. fromthe 
'others, as the thumb in the hand of a man, w hilft 
the other toes are armed with crooked claws, as in 
the feet of the quadrupeds. "The firſt of theſe cha- 
racters has been obſerved, by moſt travellers and natu- 
raliſts, but the ſecond had eſcaped their obſervation. 
Edward Tyſop, an Engliſh phyfician, ſeems to be 
the only one who made this remark ; none but him 
has given a good deſcription of the female of this 
animal, printed in London in 1698, under the title 
'of cairgueya ſeu murſupiale Americanum, or, the 
anatomy of an opoſſum. Some years after, Wil- 
liam Cooper, a celebrated Engliſh anatomiſt, com- 
municated to Tyſon, by a letter, the ohlervations 
which he had made upon the male. Other authors, 
and eſpecially the nomenclators, have here, as every 
where elſe, multiphed beings without neceſſity, and 
have fallen into the ſame errors, which it is incum- 
bent on them to correct. 

Our ſarigue, or the opoſſum, deſeribed * Ty- 
Jon, is the ame animal as the great oriental phi- 
andre of Seba: there can be no doubt of this, fince 
of all the animals which Seba has deſcribed, and to 
which he gave the name of philandre, opoſſum, or 
cairgueya, this is the only one who has a bag under 
the belly, and thumbs without claws behind: Our 
farigue is certainly the ſame as the great oriental 
philandre of Seba. This animal is a native of the 
hot climates of the New World; for the two ſari— 
gues which we have in the king's cabinet came from 
America. That which Tyſon has diſſected had 
been ſent to him from Virginia. M. de Chanvallon, 
correſpondent of the Academy of Sciences in Mar- 
tinico, who has given us a young farigue, acknow- 
edged the two others for true e farigues, or opoſſums 
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of America. All the travellers agree, that this anis 
mal is found in Braſil, New Spain, Vicginia, and 
the Antilles; none mention to have ſeen this ani- 
mal in the Eaſt Indies; thus Seba was miſtaken in 
calling the ſarigue an oriental philandre, ſince he is 
found no where elſe than in America, and ſome parts 
of the Weſt Indies. He ſaid, this philandre had 
been ſent to him from Amboyne, under the name of 
coes coes, with other curiofities, but he confeſſed at 
the ſame time, that he had been tranſported from 
other remote countries to Amboyne. This ſhould 
be ſufficient to ſhew, that the denomination of orien- 
tal philandre was improper ; for it is poſſible that 
travellers have tranſported this ſingular animal-from 
America to the Eaſt Indies, but nothing proves that 
he is a native of the climate of Amboyne; and even 
the paſſage of Seba, which we have quoted, ſeems to 
indicate the contrary. The cauſe of this error, and 
even of the name of cocoes, is found in Piſon, who 
ſays, that in the Eaſt Indies, and only in the iſland 
of Amboyne, is found an animal very much like 
the ſarigue of Brafil, to whom the natives give the 
name of cous-cous. Piſon quotes no authority 
upon this aſſertion : it would be ſtrange, if the fact 
was true, as Piſon affirms, that this animal is only 
ſound in Amboyne. Seba faid, on the contrary, that 
the ſarigue ſent to him from Amboy ne, was not a 
native of that iſland, but had been brought there 
from more diſtant countries. This is ſufficient to 
prove the falſity of the fact advanced by Piſon, and 
we ſhall ſee afterwards how little credit is to be given 
to his deleription of this animal. Seba, who con- 
ſequently was ignorant of the native country of his 
philandre, has given him the epithet of oriental, 
though he 1s certainly the ſame animal as the ſarigue 
of the Weſt Indies; to prove it, we have nothing 
more to do than to compare his fig re with Nature; 
but another error of this author is, that while he 
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gives to the ſarigue of America, the name of great ori. 
ental philandre, hepreſents us another animal, which 
he thinks different from this, under the name of the 
philandre of America; and which, however, accord- 
ing to his own. deſcription, differs only from the 
great oriental philandre by being ſmaller than him, 
and the ſpot above the eyes being of a deeper brown 
colour : which differences are merely accidental, and 
too inconſiderable to conſtitute two different ſpecies, 
for he does not mention any other difference more 
eflential. If it exiſted really as appears in the fi- 
gure, it conſiſts in this philandre of America having 
tharp claws to the great toes of the fore-feet, whilſt 
the oriental philandre has none to his two thumbs, 
It is certain, that our ſarigue, which is the true ſari- 
gue of America, has no claws to his toes behind; 
if, conſequently, an animal with ſharp claws did 
exiſt, ſuch as this repreſented by Seba, this animal 
ſhould not be, as he ſays, the ſarigue of America, 
But this is not all; this author mentions a third ani- 
mal, under the name of oriental philandre, of whom, 
However, he ſpeaks only after Francis Valentine, an 
author who, as we have obſerved already, deſerves 
little credit: and this third animal is yet the ſame 
as the two firſt, It ſeems, therefore, that theſe three 
animals, deſcribed by Seba, make only one: very 
probably the engraver, rather inattentive, has repre- 
ſented theſe animals with ſharp claws on his toes in 
his fore and hind feet. We are, therefore, perſua- 
ded that the three animals of Seba, are three indivi- 
duals of the fame ſpecies; then this ſpecies is the 
fame as our ſarigue, theſe three individuals being 
only of different ages, as there was no other 
difference betwixt them but the fize of the body, 
and a gradation of colours ſcarce perceptible, the 
moſt remarkable of which was, the ſpot above the 
eyes, which is yellowiſh in the young farigues, ſuch as 
that repreſented by Seba, which is of a deep colour 
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inthe ſarigues that are adult; which difference beſides 
may ariſe from the length of time, more or leſs, that 
the animal has been preſerved in the ſpirit of wine, 
all the colours being gradually defaced in ſpirituous 


hquors. He confeſſes that the third animal differs 


only from the two others by his bigneſs, and that 
the ſpot above the eyes is not yellow, but brown ; 
conſequently, all thefe three animals are the ſame 
ſpecies, fince the difference between them is nothing 
more than a variety in the ſpecies, as the author 
makes no mention of the only character by which he 
might have diſtinguiſhed them, that is, the ſharp 
claws of the great toes of the hind feet : his filence 
on that head, proves that this difference does not re- 
ally exiſt, and that the repreſentation of them ought 
to be attributed to the inattention of the deſigner. 


Seba ſays, that according to Francis Valentine, this 


philandre is of the largeſt ſpecies that is ſeen in the 
Eaſt Indies, and particularly in the Malayes, where 
he is called pelandor aroe, which fignifies a rabbit of 
Arbe, though Aroe is not the only place where theſe 
animals are found ; that they are common in the 
ifland of Solor ; that they are kept promiſcuouſly 
with rabbits, to whom they do no harm ; and that 
the inhabitants of this iſland eat their fleſh, which 
they reckon excellent: theſe facts are very doubt- 
ful, not to fay abſolutely falſe. 

The philandre, according to the fame author, 
bears no likeneſs to the rabbit, and conſequently goes 
by the wrong denomination, as a rabbit of Aroe : 
no perſon who has travelled in the Eaft Indies has 
made any mention of this remarkable animal, nor 
ſaid, that he is found in the ifland of Solor, neither 
in any other place of the Ancient Continent. Seba 
bimſelf ſeems to have perceived not only the incapa- 
city, but alſo the inaccuracy of the author whom he 
quotes: Cujus equidem rei, (ſaid he) fides fit penes 
autorem. At mirum tamen eft quod D. Valentinus Oe 
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ri formam haud ita deſcripſerit prout ſe habet et uts 
nos ejus Icones ad vivum factas prægreſſis tabulis exhibui- 
mus: but the aſſertion of this author deſcrves little 
credit. Francis Valentine, miniſter of the church 
of Amboyne, who has publiſhed in five volumes 
folio, the Natural Hiſtory of the Faſt Indies, has alſo 
fallen into a groſs error, mentioned by Artedi, in re- 
gard to this voluminous work; and Seba animad- 
verts upon him for this groſs error, in affirming, that 
the bag, mentioned before, is the womb in which 
the young are conceived ; and that, having himſelf , 
diflected the philandre, he has found no other ; ; and 
if that bag is not the true womb, the paps are, in 
reſpect 7 this animal, what the pedicles are to 
fruits, that they ſtick to them till they are ripe, and 
then they are ſeparated like the fruit, leaving its pe- 
dicle when it is come to ripeneſs. What ſeems to 
be true, is, that Valentine, who affirms, that no- 
thing is fo common as. thoſe animals in the Eaſt In- 
dies, eſpecially at Solor, had never ſeen any there; 
that whatever he ſays of them, and his moſt mani- 
feſt errors, are copied from Piſon and Marcgrave, 
who are themſelves nothing but the copyiſts of Xi- 
menes on this ſubject, and that they are miſtaken 
in every thing they have advanced of their own au- 
thority ; for Marcgrave and Piſon ſay expreſsly and 
obſervatively, as well as Valentine, that the bag is 
the true womb where the young of the ſarigue are 
conceived, Maregrave ſays, he has diſſected one, 
and that he has found no womb in the interior part. 
Piſon, who ſays that he has diſſected many, afhrms 
the ſame, and maintains the opinion equally ill- 
grounded, that this animal is found at Amboyne. 
One may judge of what authority are Marcgrave, 
Piſon, and Valentine's affertions, and whet 1er it 
would be rational to give credit to three men, 55 
firſt of whom has not ſeen with accuracy, while th 
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ſecond has added to the errors of the firſt, and the 
laſt copied the two others. 

I ſhould willingly aſk pardon of my readers for the 
length of this critical diſquifition, but when one 1s 
obliged to correct the errors of others, one cannot 
be too exact nor too attentive, even to the ſmalleſt 
objects. 

Mr. Briſſon, in his work upon the quadrupeds, 
has adopted whatever is found in that of Seba. He 
adopts his denominations and his deſcriptions, and 
he goes even farther than his author, in creating 
three ſpecies really diſtin& of the three philanders, 
deſcribed by Seba; for, if he had in this inſtance 
adhered to his author, he would have obſerved that 
Seba did not give his three-philanders four ſpecies re- 
ally different from each other. Seba had no doubt 
that an animal of the hot climates of America, could 
be found alſo in the torrid regions of Aſia; he ima- 
gined theſe animals did breed indiſcriminately in 
the eaſtern parts of the world, or in America, ac- 
cording as they came from one or the other conti- 
nent; but he did not give theſe three philanders for 
three ſpecies, diſtin& and ſeparate. It ſeems clear, 
that he does not take the word Species in its moſt 
ſtrict appellation, when he ſays, this is the largeſt of 
theſe ſpecies ; and when he adds, this female is ex- 
actly like (ſimillima) the female of philanders of 
America; it is only larger, and covered on the back 
with hair of a deeper yellow. Theſe differences, 
as we have ſaid already, are only varieties, ſuch as 
are found in individuals of the fame ſpecies at diffe- 
rent ages: and really Seba has not pretended to make 
a methodical diviſion of animals into claſſes, kinds, 
and ſpecies; he has only given the figures of the 
different ſpecies of his cabinet, diſtinguiſhed by 


names, according, as he ſaw ſome difference in the 


ſize, the colours, and the indication of the native 
country of thoſe animals which compoſed his col- 
Vor. III. 11 lection. 
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lection. It appears, therefore, that on the authority 
of Seba alone, Mr. Briſſon was not authoriſed in ma- 
king three different ſpecies of theſe three philanders, 
as he has not even employed the diſtinctive charac- 
ters expreſſed in the figures, and makes no mention 
of the difference of the claws, which are found in 
the toes of the hind feet. Mr. Briſſon only proves, 
that all the names andſynonymousapplications which 
he quotes, can only be applied to the philander. He 
ſays, in general, that the toes of the philanders have 
claws, without an exception; yet the philander whom 
he has ſeen in the king's cloſet, and which is our ſari- 
gue, has no claws to the toes of the hind legs, and 
it ſees it is the only one he has ſeen. The work of 
Mr. Briſſon, in other reſpects, is very uſeful, but 
leads us into ſeveral errors, as the catalogue of the 
ſpecies is much greater than that of Nature. 

We have nothing more to examine than the no- 
menclature of Linnæus: it is on that article leſs defi- 
cient than that of others, as the author ſuppreſſes one 
of the three ſpecies we have mentioned, and reduces 
them to the three animals of Seba : this not enough, 
they muſt be reduced to one; but yet it is ſome con- 
ceſſion; and befides, he employs the diſtinctive 
character of the toes behind without claws, which 
none of the others, except Tiſon, had obſerved. 
The deſcription which Mr. Linnzevs gives of the 
farigue, under the name of Marſupialis, ſeems to 
be a good one, and agreeable to Nature, but he is 
not exact in his diſtribution, and his indications are 
erroneous, - This author, who, under the name of 
opoſſum, defigns an animal different from his mar- 
fupialis, and who quotes only the authority of Seba 
in this inſtance, acknowledges, however, that this 
opoſſum has no claws to the toes behind, whilſt 
theſe claws are very viſible in the figures of Seba; 
he ſhould at leaſt have obſerved that Scba's defigner 
was miftaken. Another error that he is guilty of, 

18, 
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is, to mention the maritacara of Piſon, as the ſame 
animal as the carigueya, whilſt in the work of Piſon, 
theſe two animals, though mentioned in the ſame 
chapter, are nevertheleſs given by Piſon himſelf, for 
two different animals, and he deſeribes them one after 
the other. But his greateſt error is to have made 
two different ſpecies of the ſame animal; the marſu- 
pialis and the opoſſum are not two different animals; 
they have both, according to Linnæus himſelf, the 
bag, or marſupium ; the toes of both of them in the 
hind feet have no claws ; they are both natives of 
America, and they only differ according to his 
judgment, in this reſpect, the firſt having eight paps, 
and the ſecond only two, and the ſpot” above the 
eyes more pale; this laſt character, as we have ob- 
ſerved before, can ſcarce be called one, and the firſt at 
leaſt equivocal; for the number of paps vary in divers 
ſpecies of animals, and perhaps more in this than 
in any other, ſince in the two female ſarigues we 
have in the king's cabinet, and which certainly are 
the ſame ſpecies, and of the ſame country, one has 
five, and the other ſeven paps ; and thoſe who have 
obſerved the paps of theſe animals, do not agree 
upon the number. Marcgrave, who has been copied 
by ſeveral others, reckons eight paps in each. Bar. 
rere ſays, that commonly they have but four. This 
difference in the number of paps has nothing ſingu- 
lar, ſince the ſame varieties are found in our domeſtic 
animals, ſuch as the bitch, who has ſometimes ten, 
and ſometimes nine, eight, or ſeven ; the ſow, who 
has ten, eleven, or twelve paps; the cow, fix, five, 
or four; the ſhe-goat. and the ewe, four, three, or 
two; the rat, ten, or eight; the ferret, three on the 
right, and four on the left. From whence it ap- 
pears, that nothing can be eſtabliſhed, fixed, or 
certain, in regard to the order and the number of the 
Paps, which vary in moſt. animals, 
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From this examination, which we have made with 
equal ſtrictneſs and impartiality, it follows, that the 
philander, opoſſum ſeu carigueya Brafilienſis, the philan- 
der orientalis, and that called maximus of Seba; thoſe 
of Mr, Briſſon, and the Marſupialis and opeſſum of 
Linnæus indicate all of them the ſame animal which 
is our ſarigue, whoſe only natural climate is South 
America; and which never was ſeen in the Eaſt In- 
dies as a natiye of that country, but as a foreign 


animal tranſported thither. I think, I have ſatisfied 


all doubts upon this ſubje& ; but ſome uncertainty 
ſtill remains in regard to the tazibi, which Marcgrave 
does not mention as an animal diffcrent from the 
carigueya, and which, however, Johnſton, Seba, 
and Meſſrs. Klein, Linnæus, and Briſſon, wha 
wrote after Marcgrave, have preſented as a ſpecies 
different and diſtinct from the preceding: yet the 
two names of carigueya taiibi are found in the ſame 
article, where it is ſaid, that this animal is called 
carigueya in Braſil, and taribi in Paraguai (cariguyea 
Braſilienſibus, aliquebius jupatiima, Petiguaribus taiibi) 
there is afterwards a deſcription of the carigueya 
taken from Ximenes ; after which another is given 
of the animal called taiibi, by the Braſilians; cachor- 
rodomato, by the Portugueſe, and Booſchatie, or the 
rat of the wood, by the Dutch. Marcgrave does 
not ſay it is an animal different from the carigueya ; 
on the contrary, he makes us underſtand, that it is 
the male of the carigueya (pedes & digites habe ut fe- 
mella jam deſcripta), and it appears clearly, that the male 
and female ſarigue were called taitbi in Paraguay, 
and that in Brafil they gave this name of taiibi to the 
male only, and that of carigueya to the female. Be- 
ſides the difference between thoſe two animals, ſuch 
as it is indicated by their deſcriptions, are too incon- 
fiderable to conclude from it, that they are not the 
ſame ſpecies; the moſt eſſential, is, that of the co- 
our of the hair, which in the ſarigue is yellow and 
brown, 
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brown, and grey in the taiibi, the hair of which are 
white downwards, and brown or black at the extre- 
mities. It is therefore more probable, that the tai» 
ibi is the male of the ſarigue. Mr. Ray ſeems to 
be of that opinion, when he ſays, in ſpeaking of 
the carigucya, and of the tatibi, ane ſpecie, an ſexu tan- 
lum a praecice:ti divterſum. Yet, notwithſtanding 
Marcgrave's authority, and the rational doubt of 
Ray, Seba gives the figure of a female animal, to 
whom he gives,. without any authority, the name of 
taiibi; and he ſays, at the ſame time, that this 
taitb1 is the ſame animal as the tlaquatzin of Her- 
nandes : this is adding miſtake to error; for even 
according to Seba, his taiibi, which is a female, has 
no bag under the belly ; and Hermandes gives to 
his tlaquatzin this bag as a characteriſtic; conſe- 
quently the taiibi of Seba cannot be the tlaquatzin of 
Hernandes, as he has no bag, nor the talibi of 
Marcgrave who is a female; it is certainly another 
animal badly deſigned, and badly deſcribed, to 
whom Seba thought proper to give the name of tai- 
ibi, and which he confounds wrongly with the tla- 
quatzin of Hernandes, who, as we have ſaid be- 
fore, is our ſarigue. Meſſrs. Briſſon and Linnæus 
have, in regard to the taiibi, followed literally what 
Seba ſays of this animal; they have copied even his 
error in regard to the tlaquatzin of Hernandes, and 
they have both made a ſpecies very equivocal of this 
animal, the firſt under the name of philandre of 
Braſil, and the ſecond under the name of philandre. 
The true taiibi, that is, the taiibi of Marcgrave and 
Ray, is not conſequently the taiibi of Seba, nor the 
philandre of Linnæus, neither the philandre of Braſil 
accordingto Mr. Briſlon: theſe are not the tlaquatzin 
of Hernandes. This taiibi of Seba (ſuppoſing his 
exiſtence) is a different animal from all thoſe who 
had been indicated by the preceding authors; they 
ſhouid have given him a particular name, and not 
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confounded him by an equivocal denomination with 
the taiibi of Marcgrave, who has nothing in com- 
mon with him: befides, as the male ſarigue has no 
bag under the belly, and differs from the female by 
this remarkable character, it is not ſurpriſing that 
they have. different names, and that the female 1 is 
called carigueya, and the male taiibi, 

Edward "Tyſon, as we have ſaid before, has de- 
ſcribed and diſſected the female farigue with care, 
in the individual which ſerved him for a ſubject; the 
head was fix inches, the body thirteen, and the tail 
twelve in length: the fore legs were fix inches, and 
the hind legs four inches and a half in height ; the 
body was fi teen or ſixteen inches in circumference ; ö 
the tail three inches round in the beginning, and only 
one inch towards the extremities; the head three 
inches betwixt the two ears, decreaſing gradually to 
the noſe; it is more like that of a pig than a fox; 
the ſockets of their eyes are much inclined in the 
direction of the ears to the noſe; the ears are round 
and long, about an inch and a half, the mouth is 
two inches and a half wide, from one of the corners 
of the lip to the extremity of the ſnout ; the tongue 
is narrow, three inches long, and rough; his 
fore feet are armed with five crooked. cla ws, but in 
the hind feet he had only four claws, and the fifth 
toe, or thumb, is ſeparated from the others: it is 

laced lower than the others, and has no claws to 
it; all his toes are without hair, and covered with 


a ſkin of a reddith colour; they are very near an 


inch in length ; his hind and fore paws are large, 
and he has fleſhy calloſities under all the toes; the 
tail is only covered with hair two or three inches in 
length from the beginning, the reſt is a ſcaly ſkin 
and ſmooth to the end. Theſe ſcales are whi- 
tiſh, almoſt hexagonal, and placed regularly, ſo that 
they do not anticipate one above the other; they are 
all parted, and between them is a pellicle Om 
row 
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brown than the ſcale; the ears, like the feet and 
part of the tail, are without hair; they are ſo thin 
that they cannot be reputed cartilaginous ; they are 
membranes Hike the wings of a bat, and are very 


open. The upper jaw is longer than the under jaw, 


the noſtrils are large, the eyes ſmall, black, and 
lively, the neck ſhort, the breaſt wide, the whiſkers 
like thoſe of the cat, the hairs of the forehead are 
more white, and ſhorter than thoſe of the body; 
his colour is grey, intermixed with fome black on 
the back and on the ſides, more brown on the belly, 
and {till deeper on the legs. Under the belly of the 
female is a bag covered with two joining ſkins two or 
three inches in length; the outward part of the bag 
is more hairy than the infide ; this bag contains the 
paps. The young enter into the bag to ſuckle, and 
foon acquire the habit of hiding themſelves in it, fo 
that they retire thither when they are frightened. 
This bag has ſome elaſticity ; it opens and ſhuts ac- 
cording to the will of the animal: the mechaniſm of 
this motion is made by ſeveral muſcles and two 
bones which are peculiar to this animal; theſe two 
bones are about two inches in length, and decreaſe 
9 from the bafis to the extremities ; they 
upport the mufcles which open the bag; the anta- 
goniſts of theſe muſcles ſerve to ſhut it ſo exactly, 
that in the living animal one cannot fee the open- 
ing without dilating by force with the fingers. The 
inſſde of this bag is full of kernels, which contain 2 
yellow ſubſtance, the ſmell of which is ſo offenfive, 
that it infects all the body of the animal; yet when 
this matter is dried up, it not only loſes its diſagree- 
able ſmell, but acquires the fragrancy of pertume, 
which may be compared to that of the muſk. This 
bag is not, as Marcgrave and Piſon have falſely af- 
ſerted, the. place in which the young are conceived ; 
the female ſarigue has a womb within, different in- 


deed from that of other animals, but in which the 


Young 
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young are - conceived, and remain till they are 
brought forth. Tyſon pretends, that in this animal 
there are two wombs, two vaginas, and four ova- 
riums. Mr. Daubenton does not agree with Tyſon 
upon theſe facts; but in comparing his defcription 
with that of Tyſon, it is eafily perceived, that he 
is at leaſt certain, that in the organs of generation 
of the ſarigues, there are divers double parts which 
are ſingle in other animals. The kernel of the yard 
of the male, and that of the clitoris in the female, 
are forked, and ſeem double. The vagina, which. 
is ſimple at the entrance, is afterwards divided 
into two channels: this conformation is in general 
very ſingular, and different from that of all other 
quadrupeds. | 
The ſarigue is only found in the ſouth parts of the 
New World; only he does not, like the tatou, con- 
ſtantly dwell in the hotteſt climates. He is found 
not only in Braſil, Guiana, and Mexico, but alſo in 
Florida, Virginia, and other temperate regions of 
this continent. It is common in theſe countries, 
as he brings forth often, and a great number of young 
each time. Moſt authors ſay, four or five young ; 
others, fix or ſeven. Marcgrave affirnis, that he 
has ſeen fix young living in the bag of the female; 
they were about two inches in length, they were al- 
ready very nimble, they went in and out of the ba 
many times in a day; they are ſtill ſmaller when 
they are juſt brought forth. Some travellers ſay, 
that they are not bigger than flies when they go out 
of the womb into the bag, and ſtick to the paps : 
this fact is not ſo much exaggerated as ſome people 
may imagine, for we have ſeen ourſelves in an ani- 
mal, whoſe ſpecies is like that of the ſarigue, voung 
flicking to the paps not bigger than a bean ; and 
we may preſume, without improbability, that in 
theſe animals the womb 1s only the place of concep- 
tion, of the formation, and firſt unfolding of the 


foetus, 
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fœtus, which increaſes in the bag. Nobody has 
obſeryed the time of geſtation of theſe animals, 
which we think is ſhorter than in others; and, 
as this is a ſingular inſtance in Nature, we wiſh 
thoſe who have frequent opportunities to fee living 
ſarigues in their native country, would contrive to 
know how long the females go with young, and 
how long the young flick to the paps before they 


part from them; this obſervation, curious by itſelf, 


may become uſeful in pointing out ſome means of 
preſerving the life of children born before their 
term. 

The young ſarigues ſtick to the paps of the mo- 
ther till they have acquired ſtrength enough, and 
have acquired a ſufficient growth to move eaſily. 
This fact is not doubtful, nor even particular to this 
ſpecies only, ſince we have ſeen, as I have before ob- 
ſerved, young of another ſpecies {ticking to paps : we 
ſhall ſoon ſpeak of that ſpecies, which we ſhall call 
marmoſe. The female marmoſe has not, like the 
ſarigue, a bag under the belly, where the young 
hide themſelves : it is not, then, in conſequence of 
the affiſtance which the young receive from the bag, 
that they ſtick ſo long to the paps, and increaſe in 
that immoveable ſituation. | | 

I make this obſervation in order to prevent the 
conjectures which may be made on the uſe of the 
bag, in conſidering it as a ſecond womb, or at leaſt, 
awaſylum neceſſary to the young before they are un- 
folded. Some authors pretend, that they ſtick to 
the paps for ſeveral weeks; others ſay, that they 
remain in the bag only the firſt month after they 
went out of the womb. One may open with facility 
this bag, obſerve, reckon, and even feel the young 
without diſturbing them; they will not leave the 
pap, which they hold with their mouth, but when 
they are ſtrong enough to walk; then they let 
themſelves fall into the bag, and go out, and 
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- ſeek for their ſubſiſtence ; they go in again to ſleep, 
to ſuckle, and to hide themſelves when they are 


terrified, then the mother flies, and carries the 


- young; her belly does ndt ſeem bigger when ſhe 


breeds than common, for in the time of the true 
geſtation, it is ſcarcely perceivable that ſhe is with 
young. 

From the mere inſpection of the form of the feet 
of this animal, it is eaſy te judge, that he walks auk- 
wardly, and ſeldom run; a man can overtake him 
without haſtening his ſteps. He climbs up trees 
with great facility, hides himſelf in the leaves to 
catch birds, or hangs himſelf by the tail, the extre- 
mity of which is muſcular, and flexible as the hand, 
ſo that he may ſqueeze, and even incurvate all the 


bodies he ſeizes upon: he ſometimes remains a long 
While in this fituation, without motion; his body 
hangs up, with the head downward,, and ſpies and 


waits for his prey ; at other times, he balances him- 
ſelf to jump from one tree to another like the mon- 


Ekies, with like muſcular flexible tails, to which they 


reſemble alſo for the conformation of the feet. 


Though he is voracious, and even greedy of blood, 


which he ſuckles with avidity, he feeds alſo upon 
reptiles, infects, ſugar-canes, potatoes, roots, and 


even leaves and bark of trees. He may be fed as a 


— 


domeſtic animal; he is neither wild nor ferocious; 


he is eaſily tamed, but he creates diſguſt by his bad 
ſmell, ſtronger and more offenſive than that of the 
fox; his ugly figure is alſo forbidding; for inde- 
pendently of his ears like an owl, of his tail, which 
reſembles that of a ſerpent, and of his mouth, which 


is cleft to the very eyes, his body appears always 


very dirty, becauſe his hair is neither ſmooth nor 
curled, but tarniſhed as if covered with dirt. The 


bad ſmell of this animal reſides in the ſkin, for his 


fleſh is eatable. The ſavages hunt this animal by 
preference, and feed on his fleſh heartily. 


The 
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The MARMOSE. 
THE ſpecies of the marmoſe reſembles that of the 


ſarigue; they are natives of the ſame climate, 
in the ſame continent; theſe two animals are very 
much alike by the form of the body, the conforma- 


tion of the feet, the tail, which is covered with 
ſcales in moſt part of his length, the upper part of 
it being hairy; by the teeth, which are more nume- 
rous than in other quadrupeds. But the marmoſe 


is ſmaller than the ſarigue, his ſnout is ſtill ſnarper, 


the female has no bag under the belly like the ſari- 
gue, ſhe has only two looſe ſkins near the thighs, 
between which the young place themſelves to Rick 
to the paps. The parts of the generation of the 
male and female marmoſe, reſemble, by their form 
and their poſition, theſe of the ſarigue. The kernel 
of the yard of the male is forked like that of the ſa- 
rigue, and placed in the anus; and the orifice in 
the female ſeems to be that of the uterus. When 
the young are brought forth, they are not ſo big as 
ſmall beans, they then ſtick to the paps. The 
brood of the marmoſe is more numerous than that 
of the ſarigue : we have ſeen ten ſmall marmoſes, 
each ſticking to a pap, and the mother had till 
four more paps, which made fourteen in all. It is 
particularly on the females of this ſpecies that the 
obſervations pointed out in the preceding article 
ſhould be made; as I am perſuaded, that theſe ani- 
mals bring forth' a few days after the conception. 
The young are then fœtus only, which are not come 
to the fourth part of their growth. The mother al- 
ways miſcarries, and the fœtus fave their lives in 
ſticking to the paps, without leaving them till they 
have acquired the growth and ſtrength which they 


had naturally got in the womb, without this miſ- 
carriage. 
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oo 

The marmoſe has the ſame manners, and the 
ſame inclinations, as the ſarigue; both of them dig 
burrows to dwell under the ground, both of them 
hang by the extremity of the tail to the branches of 
trees, and ruſh upon birds and ſmall animals ; they 
eat fruit, corn, roots, but they are ſtill more greedy 
of fiſh and craw-fiſh, which they catch with their 
tail, This fact, however, is doubtful, and docs 
not agree with the natural ſtupidity attributed to 
theſe animals, who, according to the relation of 
moſt travellers, do not even know how to move, to 
fly, and to defend themſelves. 


S_CAYTOPOLLIN, 


HE firſt author who has ſpoke of this animal is 
Fernandes. The cayopollin (ſays he) is a 
{mall animal, little bigger than a rat, very much 
reſembling a ſarigue by the ſnout, the ears, and the 
tail, which 1s thicker and ſtronger than that of a 
rat; he makes uſe of it, as we do of our hands; he 
has thin, diaphanous ears; the belly, the legs, 
and feet, white, The young, when they are frigh- 
tened, embrace the mother, who lifts them up on 
the trees. This ſpecies has been found on the 
mountains of New Spain. Nieremberg has copied 
Fernandes, verbatim, without any addition of his 
own, 

Seba, who has firſt cauſed this animal to be de- 
ſigned and engraved, gives no deſcription of it: he 
only ſays, that he has the head thicker, and the tail 
little bigger than the marmoſe; and that though 
he is of the ſame kind, he is of another climate, and 
even of another continent, He refers his readers to 

Nieremberg and Johnſton for a further deſcription 
of this animal ; but it ſeems evidently, that neither 
of them had ſcen him, and only talk after Fernandes, 

None 
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None of theſe three authors has ſaid, he was a na- 
tive of Africa; on the contrary, they ſay, he comes 
originally from the mountains of the hot climates of 
America, Seba alone, without authority, has pre- 
tended, than this animal was an African. That 
which we have ſeen, came certainly from America; 
he was larger, had not the ſnout fo ſharp, and the 
tail longer than the marmoſe: he ſtill reſembles more 

the ſpecies of the ſarigue than the marmoſe. Theſe 
three animals are much alike by the conformation 
of the interior and extertor parts, by their bones, the 
form of their feet, their being brought forth before 
their entire formation, the long and continual ad- 
herence of the young to the paps, and by the other 
habits of nature: they are all three natives of the 
New World, and of the ſame climate ; they are not 
found in the cold regions of America; they are na- 
tural to the ſouthern regions of this continent, and 
may live in temperate climates, and all of them 
very ugly animals ; their mouth like that of a pike, 
their ears like thoſe of a bat, and their tail like that 
of a ſnake, with their monkey's feet, preſent a very 
odd form, rendered ſtill more diſagreeable by the 
bad ſmell whieh they exhale, and by the ſlowneſs 


and ſtupidity which accompany their actions and 
manners. 


„ 


— 


The ELLE . 
THE elephant is, excepted the human ſpecies, the 


moſt conſiderable being of this world; he ſur- 
paſſes all terreſtrial animals in bigneſs, and comes 
the neareſt of all to man for underſtanding, as much, 
at leaſt as matter can have affinity with rational fa- 
culties. The elephant, the dog, the beaver, and 
the monkey, arc, of all the animated beings, thoſe, 
the inſtinct of which is the moſt admirable ; = 
this 
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this inſtinct, which is nothing more than the pro- 
duct of all the interior and exterior faculties of the 
animal, maniteſts itſelf very differently in every one 
of theſe ſpecies. The dog is naturally as cruel and 
bloody as the wolf; only in his ferocious nature is 
to be conquered by gentleneſs : he only differs from 
the other animals of prey, by being more tractable 
than any of them, which makes him ſuſcep- 
tible of affection, and capable of attachment; he 
has, from nature, this diſpofition, which man has 
afterwards cultivated, cheriſhed, and improved by 
a conſtant and ancient ſociety with this animal, wor- 
thy of this attention; as he is more capable than 
any other quadruped of foreign impreſſions, his ſo- 
cial nature has improved all his relative faculties. 
His ſenſibleneſs, tractable temper, his courage, his 
talents, even his manners are modified by example, 
and adapted to the qualities of his maſter ; he has 
not then all theſe qualifications from nature, he has 
acquired them from his intercourſe with men, he is 
only more ſuſceptible of tuition than other animals, 
and he has more opportunities to improve than any 
of them; far from having, like moſt of them, a 
diſguſt for men, his inclination leads him to ſeek for 
their ſociety : actuated by this deſire of pleaſing, 
his tractableneſs, his fidelity, his conſtant ſubmiſ- 
ſion, and that attention neceſſary to act in conſe- 
quence of man's orders, are the reſult of this natu- 

ral ſentiment. | 
The monkey, on the contrary, is untractable and 
extravagant; his nature is perverſe ; no relative 
ſenſibleneſs, no gratitude for good treatment, no 
remembrance of favours, influence him: he is na- 
turally averſe to the ſocicty of man, he hates con- 
ſtraint, is miſchievous by nature, and inclined to do 
every thing hurtful and diſagreeable ; but theſe real 
faults are compenſated by ſeeming perfections; his 
exterior contormation reſcmbles that of man, he has 
arms, 
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arms, hands, fingers ; the uſe of theſe parts alone, 
makes him ſuperior in dexterity to other animals, 
and the relation that he has to us by a fimilarity of 
motions, and the conformity of his actions pleaſe 
and deceive us, in attributing to the interior quali- 

ties of this animal that which depends merely on the 
formation of his members. | 

The beaver, which ſeems inferior to the dog and 
the monkey by his individual faculties, has received 
from Nature a gift almoſt equivalent to that of 
ſpeech ; he makes himſelf underftood by thoſe of 
his ſpecies, ſo as to bring them together, to make 
them act with concert, to undertake and execute 
painful and long labours in common, and this ſocial 
love, as well as the product of their reciprocal un- 
derſtanding, have better claims to our admiration, 
than either the dexterity of the monkey ; or the 
faithfulneſs of the dog. _ 

The dog's ſenſe is only borrowed ; the monkey 
has but the appearances of ſagacity, and the beaver 
is only ſenſible in regard to himſelf, and thoſe of his 
ſpecies. The elephant is ſuperior to them all three; 
he unites all their moſt eminent qualities. The 
hand is the principal organ of the monkey's dexte- 
rity ; the elephant with his trunk, which ſerves him 
inſtead of arms and hands, with which he can lift 
up, and ſeize the ſmalleſt, as well as the biggeſt 
objects, carry them to his mouth, place them on his 
back, hold them, or throw them far off; has the 
ſame dexterity as the monkey, and at the ſame time, 
the tractableneſs of the dog; he is like him ſuſcep- 
tible of gratitude, capable of a ſtrong attachment; 
he uſes himſelf to man without reluctance, and ſub- 
mits to him, not ſo much by force, than good 
treatment; he ſerves him with zeal, intelligence, 
and fidelity; in fine, the elephant, as the beaver, 
likes the ſociety of thoſe, as ſpecies makes them un- 
derſtand him. They are often ſeen to aſſemble roge- 
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ther, diſperſe, act in concert, and if they do not 


erect buildings, and do not work in common, it is, 


perhaps, for want of room only, and tranquility ; 
for men have very anciently multiplied in all the 
regions inhabited by the elephant, he conſequently 
lives in fear and anxiety, and is no where a peaceful 
poſſeſſor of a ſpace large and ſecure enough to eſta- 
bliſh his habitation on a fixed ſpot. We have ſeen 
that all theſe conditions and theſe advantages are re- 
quiſite to manifeſt the talents of the beaver, and 
wherever men are ſettled, he loſes his induſtry, and 
ceaſes to build. Every being in Nature has his real 
price, and relative value; if we are willmg to judge 
of both, in the elephant, we muſt allow him at leaſt 
the judgment of the beaver, the dexterity of the 
monkey, the ſentiment of the dog, and add to theſe 
qualifications afterwards, the peculiar advantages of 
ſtrength, bigneſs, and longevity. We muſt not 
forget his arms, or his defence, with which he can 
pierce. through, and conquer the lion. We muſt 
obſerve, that he ſhakes the ground at every ſtep ; 
that with his trunk he roots out trees; that with the 
ſtrength of his body, he makes a breach ina wall : 
that being terrible by his force, he is invincible by 
the refiſtance alone of his bulky maſſiveneſs, and by 
the thickneſs of the leather which covers it ; that he 
can carry on his back a tower armed in war, with 
many men; that he alone moves machines, and 
carries burthens, which fix horſes cannot move. 
To this prodigious ſtrength, he joins courage, pru- 
dence, coolneſs, and an exact obedience ; he pre- 
ſerves moderation even in his moſt violent paſſions ; 
he is more conſtant than impetuous in love ; in an- 
ger he does not forget his friends ; he never attacks 
but thoſe who have given him ſome offence ; he re- 
members favours as long as injuries: having no 
taſte for fleſh, and feeding chiefly upon vegetables, 
he is not naturally an enemy to other animals; he 

18 
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is beloved by them all, fince all of them reſpect him, 


and have no cauſe to fear him. For theſe reaſons, 
men have had at all times for this great, and this 
firſt animal, a fort of veneration. The ancients 
conſidered the elephant as a prodigy, a miracle of 
Nature (and was really its laſt effort) they have 
much exaggerated his natural faculties ; they attri- 
buted to him, without heſitation, intellectual qua- 
lities and moral virtues, 2 

Pliny, Alien, Solin, Plutarch, and other au- 
thors more modern, have even given to this animal 
rational faculties, a natural innate religion, the ob- 
ſervation of a worſhip, ſuch as that of the ſun and 
moon daily, the uſe of ablution before adoration, the 
ſpirit of divination, purely towards heaven, and for 
thoſe of their ſpecies, which they aſſiſt at their death; 
and that after their deceaſe, they expreſs their re- 
ret by their tears, and cover them with earth. 

he Indians, pre- poſſeſſed of the opinion of the 
metempſychoſis, are even at this day perſuaded, 
that a body ſo majeſtic as that of the elephant can- 
not be animated but by the ſoul of a great man or a 
king. They reſpect at Siam, at Laos, at Pegu, 
white elephants as the living manes of the emperors 
of India. They have every one a palace, a houſe- 
hold compoſed of many fervants, golden veſſels, 
exquiſite dainties, magnificent trappings, and are 
diſpenſed from all labour and obedience ; the livin 
emperor is the only one before whom they kneel 
down, and the monarch returns the ſalute ; yet thoſe 
attentions they reſpect ; theſe offerings flatter them 
without infpiring them with vanity ; they have not, 
conſequently, a human ſoul, this thould be ſufficient 
to prove it to the Indians. 

Without adopting the faults of the credulous an- 
tiquity, and the puerile fictions of ſuperſtition, the 
elephant is an animal ſtill worth the attention of a 

Vor.. III. K philoſopher, 
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philoſopher, who ought to confider him as a being 
of the firſt diſtinction; he deſerves to be known, 
and to be obſerved: we ſhall therefore write his hi- 
ſtory without partiality, that is, without either ad- 
mirat ion or contempt ; we ſhall conſider him at firſt 
in his ſtate of nature When he is free and indepen- 
dent, and afterwards in his ſervile condition, or do- 
meſticity, when the will of his maſter becomes his 
own. 

In a ſavage ſtate, the elephant is neither bloody 
nor ferocious; he is of a mild temper, and never 
makes a bad uſe of his arms, or his ſtrength: he ne- 
ver employs or exerts them, except in his defence, 
or to protect thoſe of his own ſpecies; his manners 
are ſocial, he is ſeldom wandering alone; he com- 
monly walks in company, the oldeſt leads the herd, 
the next in age drives them, and forms the rear; 
the young and the weak are in the middle. The fe— 
males carry their young, and hold them cloſe with 
their trunks; they only obſerve this order in perilous 
marches when they go to feed on cultivated lands; 
they walk or travel with leſs precaution in fore ſts and 
ſolitary places, yet without keeping at ſuch a di— 
ſtance from each other, as not to be able to give to 
each other mutual aſhiſtance, and warnings of dan— 
ger, Some, however, ſtraggle, and remain behind 
the others, none but theſe are attacked by hunters, 
for a ſmall army would be requifite ta affail the 
whole herd, and they could not conquer without a 
great loſs of men; it is even dangerous to do then 
the leaſt injury, they go ſtraight to the offender, and 
notwithſtanding the great heavineſs of their body, 
they walk fo faſt that they overtake cafily the lighteſt 
man in running; they pierce him through with their 
tuſks, or ſeize him with their trunks, throw him far 
off as a ſtone, and kill him in treading him under 
their feet; but it is only when they have been 
provoked, that they become ſo furious and ſo _—_ 

cable; 
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cable; they do no harm to thoſe who do not ſeek 
for them ; yet, as they are ſuſceptible and delicate 
when | injured, it is proper to avoid them; and 
the travellers who frequent the countries where 

they are numerous, light great fires in the night, and 
beat the drum, to prevent their approach. It is 
ſaid, that when they have been once attacked by 
men, or have fallen into ſome ambuſhes, they ne- 
ver forget it, and ſeek for revenge on all occaſions. 
As they have a molt exquiſite ſenſe of ſmelling, per- 
haps more perfect than any other animal, owing to 
the large extent of their noſe, they ſmell a man at a 
great diſtance, and could eafily follow him by the 
track, The ancients have wrote, that the elephants 
grub up the graſs in the place where the hunters 
have paſſed, and with their trunks convey it to each 
other, in order to give them all an information of 
the paſſage, and the march of the enemy. Thele 
animals are fond of the banks of rivers, deep vallies, 
ſhady places, and marſhy grounds; they cannot 
ſubſiſt a long while without water, and make it thick 
and muddy before they drink; they often fill their 
trunks with 1t, either to convey it to their mouth, 
or only to cool their noſe, and to amuſe themſelves 
in ſprinkling it around them ; they cannot ſupport 
cold, and ſuffer equally from exceſſive heat, for to 
avoid the burning rays of the ſun, they penetrate 
into the thickeſt of dark foreſts; they alſo bathe 
often into the water; the enormous volume of their 
body is rather an advantage to them in ſwimming, 
and they do not ſwim ſo deep in the water as other 
animals; beſides, the length of their trunk, which 
they erect, and they breathe, takes from them all 
fear of being drowned. 

Their common food ts roots, herbs, leaves, and 
young verdant branches; they alſo eat fruit and 
corn, but they have a diflike to fleſh and fiſh, 
Whenever one of them find ſomewhere abundant paſ- 


ture, 
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ture, he calls the others, and invites them to come 
and feed with him. As they want a great quantity 
of fodder, they often change their place, and when 
they find ſown lands, they make a prodigious waſte ; 
their bodies being of an enormous weight, they 
deſtroy. ten times more plants with their feet, than 
they conſume tor their food, which may be reckoned 
one hundred and fifty pounds of grafs daily. As 
they never feed but in great numbers, they waſte a 
large territory in about an hour's time ; for this rea- 
ſon, the Indians and the Negroes ſeek for all the 
means to prevent their viſits, and to drive them 
Lf away, by making a great noiſe, and great fires 
Lil around their cultivated lands; yet, notwithſtanding 
theſe precautions, the elephants often take poſſeſſion 
of them, drive away the cattle and men, and ſome- 
times pull down their cottages. It is difficult to 
frighten them, as they are little ſuſceptible of fear; 
the only thing that can ſtop them, are fire-works, 
and crackers thrown amongſt them, the ſudden ef- 
fect of which, often repeated, forces them ſome- 
times to turn back. It 1s very difhcult to part 
them, for they commonly attack their enemies alt 
together, proceed unconcerned, or turn back. 
When the ſemales are ready to take the male, 
| this focal intercourſe yields to a more lively ſenti- 
fl! ment; the herd ſeparate, two and two, having each 
choſen their mates before: they then ſeek for ſoli- 
[| tary places, and in their march Love ſeems to pre- 
if * cede them, and Modeſty to follow; for myſtery is 
always obſerved in their copulation ; they have ne- 
ver been ſeen couple together, they fear the inſpec- 
tion of their own ſpecies, and, perhaps, know bct- 
; ter than ourſelyes the pure delight of a voluptuous. 
j enjoyment in filence, being wholly taken with the 
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i the moſt ſolitary places, to give themſelves up with- 
| out witneſſes, without trouble, and conſtraint, to 
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the impulſe of Nature; it is ſtrong and laſting, as 
they have long waited for this deſirable enjoyment. 
The female goes two years with young; wher-ſhe is 
in that condition, the male never copulates with her; 
thus their love 1s renewed every third year. They 
only bring forth a young one, which has teeth as 
ſoon as brought forth, he 1s then bigger than a boar; 
yet his tuſks are not viſible, they appear ſoon after, 
and when the young are fix months old, they are 
ſome inches in length; at that age, the elephant is 
bigger than an ox, and the ruſks continue to in- 
creaſe till he is advanced in years, provided the ani- 
mal is healthy and free; for one can ſcarce imagine, 
how much flavery and prepared food are hurtful to 
his conſtitution, and how much they change the 

natural habit of the elephant. | 
It is a very eaſy matter to tame the elephant, to 
bring him into ſubmiſſion, and to inſtruct him. As 
he is the ſtrongeſt and moſt fenfible of animals, he is 
more ſerviceable than any of them; but he fezins to 
teel his ſervile condition, for though he indicates ar 
times dehres of copulation, he never couples or ge- 
nerates in a ſtate of domeſticity. His paſſion, irri- 
tated by conftraint, degenerates into fury, as he can- 
not indulge it without witneſſes, he becomes violent 
and intractable, and his keepers are often obliged to 
ule the ſtrongeſt chains and fetters to ſtop his impe- 
tuoſity, and ſubdue his anger. He is, then, diffe- 
rent from all domeſtic animals which man treats or 
manages, as beings without will; he 1s not like theſe 
born flaves, which we train or multiply for our uſe ; 
here the individual alone is a flave, the ſpecies re- 
mains independent, and refuſes conſtantly to in- 
creaſe for the benefit of the tyrant. This alone ſup- 
poſes in the elephant, clevated ſentiments, which 
put him above the level of the common nature of 
brutes. To be agitated by the moſt ardent defires, 
and to deny themſelves the ſatisfaction of enjoy ing 
them; 
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them; to be love furious, and preſerve modeſt, 


are perhaps the laſt efforts of human virtues ; which 


in theſe majeſtic animals are all ſuggeſted by in- 
ſtinct, from which he never deviates. Enraged that 
he cannot couple without witneſſes, his fury, ſtronger 


than his paſſion, deſtroys the effects of the laſt, pro- 


vokes, at the ſame time, his anger, and 1s the 
cauſe that in theſe inſtants the Elephant is more dan- 
gerous than any other wild animal. 


We ſhould have doubted of this fact, if poſlible, 


but naturaliſts, hiſtorians, and travellers, all agree, 


that the elephants have never generated in a dome- 
ſtic ſtate, The kings of the Indies feed a great 
number of them, and after they have endeavoured 
in vain to make them multiply like other domeſtic 


animals, they have parted the males from the fe- 


males, to prevent a fury, occaſioned by the irrita- 
tion of defires, they will not ſatisfy in a ſtate of ſub- 
jection. There is no domeſtic clephant but has 
been wild before, and the manner of taking, taming, 
and bringing them into ſubmiſſion, deſerves a parti- 
cular attention. In the middle of foreſts, and in 
the vicinity of the places which they frequent, they 
chuſe a large ſpace which they encircle with palliſa- 
does; the ſtrongeſt trees of the foreſt ſerve inſtead 
of ſtakes, to which they taſten croſs pieces of timber, 
which ſupport the other ſtakes; a man may eaſily 
paſs through this palliſado; there is another great 
opening, through which the elephant may go in, 
with a trap hangivg over it, or a gate which is ſhut 
behind him: to bring him to that incloſure, he mutt 
be enticed by a tame female, ready to take the male 
into the foreſt ; and when her leader thinks ſhe is 
near enough to be heard, he obliges her to indicat 

by her cries, the condition ſne is in; the ſavage male 
anſwers immediately, and begins bis march to join 
her; ſhe repeats her call now and then, and arrives 
firſt to the firſt incloſure, where the male following 


her 
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her track, enters through the ſame gate. As ſoon 
as he perceives himſelf ſhut up, his ardour vaniſhes, 
and when he diſcovers the hunters, he becomes fu- 
rious ; they throw at him ropes with a running knot 
to ſtop him; they fetter his legs and his trunk, they 
bring two or three tame elephants, led by dexterous 
men, and try to tie them with the ſavage elephant ; 
at laſt, by dint of dexterity, ſtrength, terror, and 
careſſes, they ſucceed in taming him in a few days. 
I ſhall not enter into more particulars on this ſub- 
ject, and ſhall only mention the travellers who haye 
been ocular witneſſes of the manner of hunting the 
elephants ; it varies according to different countries, 
and according to the power and the abilities of thoſe 
who make war againſt them; for inſtead of erecting, 
like the kings of Siam, walls, or a terrace; or in- 
ſtead of making paliſades around large incloſures, 
rhe poor negroes uſe the moſt fimple ſnares, in digs» 
ging on their paſſage pits deep enough to prevent 
them to go out whenever fallen into thein. | 
The elephant once tamed, becomes the moſt trac- 
table and the moſt ſubmiſhve of all animals ; he 
conceives an affection for his leader, he careſſes 
him, and ſeems to gueſs whatever can pleaſe him: 
in a little time, he underſtands the figns, and even 
the expreſſion of ſounds ; he diſtinguithes the tune 
of command, that of anger or good nature, and acts 
accordingly :, he never miſtakes the words of his 
maſter ; he receives his orders with attention, exe- 
cutes them with prudence and eagerneſs, withour 
precipitation; for his motions are always meaſured, 
and his character ſeems to participate of the gravity 
of his body; he is eafily taught to bend the knee 
to aſſiſt thoſe who will ride on his back; he carefles 
his friends with his trunk, and ſalutes with it the 
perſons he is directed to take notice of: he makes 
uleof it to lift up burdens, and helps to load him- 
ſelf ; he bas no averſion to being cloathed, and feem 
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to delight in a golden harneſs or magnificent traps 


pings; he is eafily put to the traces of carts, 
and draws ſhips upon occaſion: he draws even- 
ly, without ſtopping, or any marks of diſlike, 
provided he is not inſulted by unſeaſonable correc- 
tion, and that his driver ſeems to be thankful for 
the ſpontaneous exertion of his ftrength. His leades 
is mounted on his neck, and makes uſe of an iron 
rod crooked at the end, with which he ſtrikes him 
gently on the head. to make him turn or increaſe 
his pace; but often a word is ſufficient, eſpecially, if 
he has had time to make himſelf well acquainted 
with his leader, and has a confidence in him ; his 
attachment is ſometimes ſo ſtrong, and fo laſting, 
and his affection ſo great, that commonly he refuſes 


to ſerve under any other perſon, and he is known 


to have died of grief for having in anger killed his 


governor. 
The ſpecies of the elephant is numerous, though 


they bring forth but one young once in two or 
three years; more the life of animals is ſhort, the 


more they multiply: in the elephant, the length of 


his life compenſates the ſmall number ; and if it 1s 
true, as has been affirmed, that he lives two hundred 
years, and that he begets when he 1s one hundred 
and twenty years old, each couple brings forth forty 
young in that ſpace of time: beſides, having no- 
thing to fear from other animals, and even from 
men who take them with great difficulty, the ſpecies 


has not decreaſed, and is generally diſperſed in all 


the ſouthern parts of Africa and Aſia; there are 
many at Ceylon, in the mogul dominions, in Ben- 
gal, Siam, Pegu, and the other territories of India z 
they are allo found, and perhaps in a greater num 
ber, in South Afr: ca, excepted fome parts which 
hey have abandoned, ſince they have been inhabited 

by men; they are faithful to their country, and 
conſtant to their climate; for though they may hve 
in 
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in temperate regions, it does not ſeem that they ever 
attempted to ſettle, or even to travel thither; they 
were formerly unknown in our climates. It does 
not ſeem, that Homer, who ſpeaks of the ivory, 
knew the animal. Alexander is the firſt who has 
ſhown the elephant to Europe : he ſent into Greece 
thofe which he had conquered at Pyrrhus, and they 
were perhaps the ſame which Pifon employed 
ſeveral years after againſt the Romans, in the war of 
Tarantain; and with which Caſius adorned his 
triumph in Rome. Annibal afterwards brought 
them from Africa, made them croſs the Mediterra- 
nean ſea, the Alps, and led them to the gates of 
Rome. 
From time immemorial the Indians made uſe of 
elephants in war. Amongſt thoſe nations unacquaint- 
ed with the European military diſcipline, they were 
the beſt troop of their armies; and as long as bat- 
tles were decided by mere weapons, they commonly 
vanquiſhed : yet, we lee in hiſtory, that the Greeks 
and Romans uſed themſelves ſoon to thoſe monſters 
of war, they opened their ranks to let them g9 
through; they did not attempt to wound them, bur 
threw all their darts againſt their leaders, who were 
forced to ſurrender and to calm the elephants, when 
ſeparated from their troops; and now that fire is be- 
come the element of war, and the principal inſtru- 
ment of death, the elephants, who are afraid of the 
noiſe and the fire of the artillery, would be rather an 
incumbrance in battle, and more dangerous than 
uſeful, The kings of India, ſtill arm their elephants 
in war, but it is more for thew and repreſentation, 
than for real ſervice ; yet they derive from theſe ani- 
mals the ſame utility that arites from an army which 
is to ſubdue their cquals ; they make ule of them to 
ſubdue the wild elephants. "The moſt powerful mo- 
narchs of the Indies, has now, at this day two hun- 
dred elephants for war; they have many others for 
Vor. III. L other 
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_ other ſervices, and to carry the large cages of trail- 


lage, in which travel their women; they are ſure- 
footed, for the elephant never tumbles ; only, ſome 
time 1s required to be uled to their rough motions, 
and the continual balancing of his pace: the beſt 
place is upon the neck, there you ride more eaſy 
than on the ſhoulders or the back ; but in war-like 
expeditions, or in hunting, ſeveral men ride the 
ſame elephant: the lcader rides on his neck, the 
hunters, or warriors, ſtand up, or are ſeated on the 
other parts of his body. 
In thoſe happy regions, where our cannons and 
murdering arts are yet ſcarcely known, they fight 
ſtill with elephants. At Cochin, and in the other 
parts of Malabar, they do not make uſe of horſes, 
and all thoſe who do not fight on foot, are mounted 
upon elephants. In Tonquin, Siam, and Pegu, 
the king, and all the grandees, never ride but upon 
elephants : on feſtival days, they are preceded and 
followed by a great number of theſe animals, richly 
capariſoned, and covered with the richeſt fluffs. 
They ſurround their ivory with gold and filver rings, 
they paint their ears and their cheeks, they crown 
them with garlands, and their harneſs is ornamented 
with little bells; they leem to delight in a magnifi- 
cent attire, and the more their Uappings are rich and 
ſplendid, the more they are cheartul and carciiing. 
The elephants are only polithed to that degree in the 
Eaſt Indies, they ſcarcely know in Africa how to 
tame them. The Aftatics anctently Civilited, have 
reduced the education of the clephant into a lem, 
they have inſtructed him, and modified hit accord- 
ing to their manners. But ot all the Atricans, the 
Cathaginians were the ouly people who trained up, 
the etephants to war; becauſe in the time of the 
{plendor of their coramon-wealth, they were more 
civiliſed than the eaſtern nations. At this day, no 
wild elephams are found in all that part of Africa, 


which 
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which lies on this ſide of the Mount Atlas: there are 
even few beyond theſe mountains, as far as the river 
Senegal; but they are numerous in Senegal, in 
Guinea, in Congo, and on the Coaſt of Teeth, in 
the countries of Ante, d'Acra, Benin, and all the 
other lands of South Africa, as tar as the Cape of 
Good Hope, excepted tome provinces very popu- 
lous, ſuch as Fida, Ardra, &c. they arc allo found 
in Abyſſinia, in Ethiopia, in Nigritia, on the eaſtern 
coaſt of Africa, and in the inland parts of this con- 
nent. They breed equally in the great ifland of In- 
dia and Africa, ſuch as Madagaſcar, Java, and the 
Philipines. After having compared the relations of 
travellers and hiſtorians, it ſeems the elephants are 
actually more numerous in Africa than in Afia ; they 
are there alſo leſs miſtruſtful, not ſo wild, and not 
fo ſhy, as it they did know the unſkilfulneſs and the 
little power of the men with whom they have to deal 
in this part of the world ; they come every day 
without tear to their habits. ; they treat the ne- 
groes with that natural and ſcoruful indifference that 
they have for other animals; they do not conſider 

them as ſtrong, powerful, and formidable beings, 

but as a ſpecies, whoſe {kill confiſts in laying 
ſnares to take them, without having the courage 
to encounter them, and abſolutely ignorant ot the 
art of reducing them into ſubjection. It is, in fact, 
by this art known from the earlieſt times to the catt- 
ern nations that their ſpecies is diminiſhed, The 
wild elephants, which they tame, become by their 
captivity as ſo many voluntary eunuchs, which daily 
drain the ſource of generation; on the contrary, 
they are all free in Africa, where the ſpecies propa- 
gates, as all the individuals conſtantly concur to its 
encreaſe. Ido not know any other cauſe of this dit- 
ference in the number of the ſpecies; for, in conti- 
dering the other effects, it ſeems the climate of the 
Indies, and of the caſtern parts of Africa, is the true 


part, 
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part, the natural country, and the abode moſt ſuit- 


able to the elephant ; he 1s there much larger and 


much {tronger than in Guinea, and the other wefl- 
ern parts of Africa: the ſouthern parts of the Indies 
and the eaſt of Africa are conſequently the regions 
beſt ſuited to his nature: he fears the exccihve heat, 
and never inhabits burning ſands ; he is found only 
in Negroeland, on the flat countries near the rivers, 
and never on the hilly parts of that country; on the 
contrary, the moſt powerful and the moſt courageous 
of the {pecics, thoſe who have the ſtrongeſt and the 
longeſt arms are the elephants of mountains, who 
inhabit the high grounds, where the air being more 
temperate, the water more pure, and the food more 
wholeſome, their nature arrives gradually to its full 
perfection. 

In general, the elephants of Aſia are of a larger 
ſize, and ſuperior in ſtrength, to thoſe of Africa; in 
particular thoſe of Ceylon, who exceed in courage 
and ſagacity all thoſe of Afia : probably they owe 
theſe qualifications to their education, more im- 
proved in Ceylon than any where elſe ; but all tra- 
vellers have celebrated the elephants of this iſland, 
where the ground is interſperſed with mountains, 
which riſe gradually to the center, and where the 
heat is not ſo exceſſive as in Senegal, in Guinea, and 
other weſtern parts t Africa. The ancients, who 
knew no more of this part of the world, but the coun- 
tries ſeated betwixt Mount Atlas and the Mediterra- 
nean, had obſerved, that the elephants of Lybia 
were much ſmaller than thoſe of the Indies. There 
are none at this day in that part of Africa, and that 
proves, as we have mentioned it in the article of the 
lion, that men are there more numerous than they 
were 1n the ages of Carthage. 'The elephants have 
retired in proportion as men have moleſted them ; 
but in travelling in the climate of Africa, they have 
not changed their nature; for thoſe of Senegal, 


Guinea, 
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Guinea, &c. are, as were thoſe of Lybia, much 
ſmaller than thoſe of the Eaſt Indies. 

The ſtrength of thoſe animals is proportionate to 
their bigneſs. The elephants of the Indies carry ea- 
fily burdens three or four thouſand weight; the 
ſmalleſt, that is, thoſe of Africa, lift up freely with 
their trunks burdens of two hundred pounds weight, 
and place them on their ſhoulders ; they take in 
this trunk a great quantity of water, which they 
throw out around them, at ſeven or eight feet di- 
ſtance ; they can carry burdens of more than a thou- 
ſand weight upon their taſks ; with their trunk they 
break branches of trees, and with their tuſks they 
root out the trees. One can judge of their ſtrength 
by their agility, comparatively to the bulk of their 
body ; they walk as faſt as a ſmall horſe on the trot, 
and when they run, they can keep up with a horſe 
on full gallop, which ſeldom happens in their wild 
ſtate, except when they are provoked by anger, 
or frightened. The tame elephants, are commonly 
led on the pace; they travel eafily, and without fa- 
tigue, fifteen or twenty leagues a day; and when 
they are hurried, they may travel thirty-five or forty 
leagues. They are heard at a great diſtance, and 
they may be followed very near on the track, for 
the traces which they leave on the ground are not 
equivocal ; and on the ground where the ſteps of 
their feet are marked, they are fifteen or eighteen 
inches in diameter, 

A domeſtic elephant does, perhaps, to his maſter 
more real ſervice, than five or fix horſes ; but he 
requires much hay, and abundance of good food : 
it is computed, that he conſumes daily food to the 
amount of a crown : he is fed commonly with raw 
or boiied rice mixed with water; and it is reckoned 
he wants one hundred pounds of rice daily, to be 
kept in his full vigour: they give him alſo graſs to 
cool him, for he is often heated ; and then he muſt 


be 
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he led to the water, that he may bathe two or three 


times a day : he learns eafily to waſh himſelf ; he 
takes the water into his trunk, carries it to his mouth 
to drink, and afterwards, in turning again his 
trunk, lets water flow on all the parts of his body. 
In Ader to give an idea of the ſervices which he is 
able to do, it is enough to ſay, that all the bags, 
parcels, &c. which are tranſported from one place 
into another in the Indies, are carried by elephants; 
they carry burdens on their bodies, their necks, 
their tuſks, and even with their mouth, in giving 
them the end of a rope which they hold with their 
tceth, 

When the clephant is taken care of, he lives a 
long while even in captivity ; and it is to be pre- 
ſumed, that in a ſtate of liberty, his life is ſtill 


longer. Some authors have wrote, that he lives 


four or five hundred years; others, two or three 
hundred; and the moſt credible, one hundred and 
twenty, thirty, and even one hundred and fifty years. 
I take this laſt opinion to be the neareſt to truth; and 
if it is certain, thatcaptive elephants hve one hundred 
and twenty or thirty years, thoſe who are free, and 
enjoy all the natural conveniencies of life, and all 
the rights of Nature, mult live at leaſt two hundred 
years; and if their geſtation laſts two years, and 


thirty vcars are required to bring them to their full 
| growth, we may be aſſured, that their life extends 


to the term we have tioned; It is not ſo much 
the captivity, than the unſuitableneſs of the climate, 
that ſhortens their life; whatever care is taken of 
the elephant, he does not live long while in tem- 


perate countries, and ſtill lefs in cold climates. 


The elephant which the king of Portugal ſent to 
Louis XIV. in 1668, and who was then but four 
years old, died in his ſcventcenth, in January 1681, 
and lived only thirteen years in the menagerie of 
Verſailles, where he was treated with care and ten- 


derneis, 
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derneſs, and fed with profuſion : he had every day 
ſour pounds of bread, twelve pints of wine, two 
buckets of porridge, with four or five pounds of 
bread, two buckets of rice boiled in water, without 
reckoning what was given to him by vititors ; he 
had, beſides, every day one ſheat of corn to amuſe 
himſelf; for, after he had eat the corn ears, he made 
divers handfuls of ftraw, and uſed them to drive 
away the flies; he delighted in breaking the ſtraw 
in ſmall bits, which he did with great dexterity 
with his trunk ; and as he was led to walk daily, he 
plucked out the graſs, and eat it. The elephant 
who was lately at Naples, where the heat is greater 
than at Paris, lived there but a few years. Thoſe 
who have been tranſported alive to Peteriburg periſhed 
ſucceſhvely, notwithſtanding the ſhelter, the cover- 
ings, and the ſtoves ; conſequentlv, we may attirm, 
that this animal cannot hve in a ſtate of Nature, nor 
multiply in Europe. But I am ſurpriſed, that the 
Portugueſe, who have known firſt the uſe and value 
of theſe animals in the Eaſt Indies, have not trant- 
ported them into the warm climate of Braſil, where 
they might have propagated, if left at liberty, 

The common colour of the elephant is of aſh 
grey, or blackiſh colour. The white, as we have 
obſerved, are extremely ſcarce; ſome have been 
{cen at different times in the Indies, where ally ſome 
are found of a reddiſh colour ; theſe and the white 
are much cltecmed ; but theſe varieties are ſo ſcarce, 
that they cannot be conſidered as a race diſtinct 
from the ſpecies, but rather like accidental qualities 
peculiar to individuals; for otherwiſe, the country 
of the white, red, and black elephants ſhould be 
known, as the climates of white and black men, 
and thoſe of a copper colour. Elephants of three 
different ſorts, are found in the Indies, (ſays Father 
Vincent Mary) the white which are the largeſt, the 
molt gentle, and ot the beſt temper, they are eſteemed 


and 
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and worſhipped by ſeveral nations like gods; the 
red, ſuch as thoſe of Ceylon, though they are the 
ſmalleſt from the ſhoulders to the hips, are the moſt 
vahant, the ſtrongeſt, and the moſt nervous, the 
beſt for war, others by natural inclination, or that 


they acknowledge in them ſomething more excel- 


lent, ſhew them a great reſpect; the third ſpecies, 
is that of the black, which are the moſt common, 
and the leaſt eſteemed.“ This authority, the only 
one, who has intimated that Ceylon was the peculiar 
climate of reddiſh elephants ; other travellers make 
no mention of this. He affirms, at the fame time, 
that the elephants of Ceylon are ſmaller than the 


others. Thevenot ſays the ſame thing, in the rela- 


tion of his voyage ; but others affirm, or indicate-the 
contrary. In fine, Father Vincent Mary is the only 
one, who has wrote that the white elephants are the 
largeſt. Father Techard aſſures, on the contrary, 
that the white elephant of the king of Siam, was ra- 
ther ſmall, though very old. After having com- 
pared the relations of travellers, in regard to the 
ſize of elephants in different countries, and reduced 
the different *meaſures they have made uſe of, it 
ſeems, that the ſmalleſt elephants are thoſe of North 
and Weſt Africa, and that the ancients, who knew 
no other parts of Africa, had ſome reaſon to ſay, 
that, in general, the elephants of the Indies were 
much larger than thoſe of Africa. But in the eaſtern 
parts of this part of the world, unknown to them, 
the elephants are at leaft as large as thoſe of India, 
where thote of Siam and Pegu, excel in bulk the 
elephants of Ceylon; which laſt, however, are the 
moſt couragious, and the moſt intelligent, accord- 
ing to the unanimous opinion of all travellers. 

After having collected the different relations rela- 
tive to the ſpecies, let us examine minutely the fa- 
culties of the individual; his ſenſes, his motions, 
his bigneſs, his ſtrength, his dexterity, and his in- 

| telligence. 
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telligence. The elephant has very ſmall eyes, com- 
paratively with his enormous ſize, but they are ſen- 
ble and lively; and what diſtinguithes them from 
all other animals, is, their pathetic ſentimental ex- 
preſſion, and the reflected direction of all their mo- 
tions; he turns them ſlowly and gently towards his 
maſter, he gives him a friendly look, he hears him 
with attention when he ſpeaks, makes him ſenfible 
by the glance of his eye that he underſtands him, or 
gueſſes his deſire. He ſeems to reflect, to think, 
and to deliberate; and never acts till be has exa- 
mined and obſerved ſeveral times, without paſſion or 
precipitation, the ſigns to which he is to obey. Dogs, 
the eyes of which have much expreſſion, are animals 
too lively to diſtinguith their ſucceſſive ſenſations; but 
as the elephant is naturally grave and ſedate, one 
may read in his eyes, the motions which follow 
each other in a flow ſucceſſion, the order and out- 
ward appearance of his interior affections, 

He has a quick hearing, and this organ 15 out- 
wardly like that of ſmelling, more marked in the 
elephapt than in any other animal ; his cars are very 
large, even in proportion to his body; they are flat, 
and cloſe to the head, like thoſe of a man; they 
commonly hang down, but he raiſes them up, and 
moves them with great facility; he makes uſe of 
them to wipe his eyes, and to cover them againſt 
the inconveniency of duſt and flies. He delights in 
the found of inftruments, and feems to like muſic ; 
he ſoon learns to beat time, and to move accord- 
ingly: he ſeems animated by the beat of the drum, 
and the ſound of trumpets; he has an exquiſite 
ſmelling, and he is paſſionately fond of perfumes of 
all ſorts, and of fragrant flowers; he ſclects them 
one after another, and makes noſegays, which 56 
ſmells with eagerneſs, and then carries them to } 
mouth as if he intended to taſte them, Orang 
flowers are one of his moſt exquiſite dainties; e 
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ſtrips with his trunk an orange tree from all its ver- 
dure, eating the fruit, the flowers, the leaves, and 
even the young branches. He chuſes in meadows 
oderiferous plants, and in the woods he gives the 
preference to cocoa-trees, palm-trees, reeds, ſegoes, 
and as theſe trees are pithy and tender, he not only 
eats the leaves and the fruits, but even the branches, 
the trunk, and the roots ; for when he cannot break 
the branches with his trunk, he roots up the trees 
with his tufks. 

In regard to the ſenſe of feeling, it centers in his 
trunk; but it is as delicate and as diſtinct in that 
ſort of hand as in that of man: this trunk, com- 
poſed of membranes, nerves, and muſcles, is, at 
the ſame time, a member capable of motion, and 
an organ of ſentiment: the animal cannot only move 
and bend it, but he may ſhorten, lengthen, and 
turn it all ways. The extremity of this trunk ter- 
minates by an edge, which projects above like a fin- 
ger; it is with this ſort of finger that the elephant 


does, whatever we do with ours ; be picks up. 
from the ground the ſmalleſt pieces of money; he 
gathers nuts and flowers, chuſing them one after an- 
other; he unties knots, opens and ſhuts doors, in 
turning the keys, and bolts them; he learns to 
draw regular characters with an inſtrument as ſmall 
as a pen. One cannot even deny, that this hand of 
the elephant, das ſeveral advantages over ours; it is, 
as we have obſerved, equally flexible and dexterou 

to ſeize and ſcel both great and ſmall objects. All 
theſe operations are made by the means of that fort 
of finger, ſeated at the ſuperior part of the edge 
which ſurrounds the extremity of the trunk, and 
leaves in the middle a concave, in the form of a 
cup, at the bottom of which are found the two ori- 
fices which convey the ſenſe of ſmelling, and the 
perſpiration. The elephant, conſequently, unites 
in his trunk both the ſenſes of feeling and ſmelling $ 


nd 
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and he may join the power of his lungs to the action 
of his hand, either drawing Jiquids by ſuction, or 
lifting up very heavy burdens, in applying the ex- 
tremity of his trunk to the ourfide, and making 
within an empty place by reſpiration. 

Thus the delicacy of feelings, the exquiſiteneſs of 
ſmelling, the facility of motion, and the power of 
ſuction, are found in the trunk of the elephant. Of 
all the inſtruments which Nature has fo liberally be- 
ſtowed on its favourite productions, the trunk is 
perhaps the moſt natural and the moſt admirable; 
it is not only an organic inſtrument, but a triple 
ſenſe; the functions of which, united and combined, 
are, at the ſame time the cauſe, and produce the ef. 
tet, of that intelligence, and of thoſe faculties, 
which diſtinguith the elephant, and raiſe him above 
all animals: he is leſs ſubject, than any other to the 
errors of the fight, becautc he rectifies them quickly 
by the ſenſe of feeling ; and, making uſe of his 
trunk as of a long arm to feel diſtant bodies, he ac- 
quires, like us, diſtinct ideas of diſtance by means. 
of this organ; on the contrary, other animals (ex- 
cepted the monkey and ſome others who have the 
fore feet fimilar to arms and hands) cannot acquire 
the ſame ideas without running over that ſpace with 
their bodics. Feeling 1s of all the ſenſes, that which 
is the moſt analogical to knowledge; the delicacy 
of feeling gives the idea of the ſubſtance of the bo- 
dies ; the flexibility 1n all the parts of this organ 
gives the idea of their exterior form ; the power of 
ſuction, that of their weight; ſmelling, that of their 
qualities; and the length of the arm, that of their 
diſtance; they with one and the ſame member, and 
by ſole act ſimultaneous, the elephant feels, per- 
ceivet, and judges of divers things at once; his ſen- 
ſations are equivalent to reflection, and though this 
animal is, as like others, incapable of thinking, as — 
ſenſations are combined in the organ itſelf, that the! 

are 
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are coeval and undivided, it is not ſurprizing, that 
he has himſelf ſome impreſſions reſembling. ideas, 


and that he acquires in ſo little time thoſe incul- 
cated to him: his rememberance is more perfect 
than that of any other animal, for memory depends 
chiefly on the circumſtances of the acts, and all ſen- 
ſations ever ſo quick leave no laſting and diſtinct 
impreſſion, when fingle and abſtractedly taken; but 
ſeveral combined ſenſations leave deep impteſſions; 
ſo, that it the elephant cannot recall an idea by feel- 
ing alone, the ſenſations of ſmelling and ſuction, 
which acted at the ſame time, help him to call them 
to rememberance : even with us the beſt method to 
improve the memory is to make uſe ſucceſſively of 
all our ſenſes to confider an object; and it is for 
want of that combined uſe of the ſenſes, that man 
forgets more things than he can recollect. 

Although the elephant has a more retentive me— 
mory, and more intelligence than any other animal, 
he has the brain ſmaller than moſt of them, which I 
only mention as a proof, that the brain is not the ſeat 
of ſentiment, the ſenſorium common, which reſides 


on the contrary in the nerves of the ſenſes, and 


in the membranes of the head : it is, therefore, by 
virtue of this ſingular combination of the ſenſes, 
and of the peculiar faculties of the trunk, that this 
animal is ſuperior to others 1n intelligence, notwith- 
ſanding his enormous fize, and the diſproportion of 
his form; for the elephant, is at the ſame time a mi- 
racle of intelligence, and a monſter of matter: his 
body 1s very thick without any ſuppleneſs, the neck 
ſhort and very ſtiff, a ſmall deformed head, the ears 
of an exceſhve ann and the noſe ſtill of a more 
diſproportionate length ; the eyes too ſmall, as well 
as the mouth, the genital member, and the tail ; 
his legs are like mathve pillars, ſtrait and Qiff; the 
ſect lo ſhort and ſo ſwall, that he ſeems to lame 
none ; the ikin hard, thick, and callous ; all theſe 
deformities 
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deformities are remarkable, as all of them are exhi- 
bited in large, and they are more diſagreeable to the 
eyes, as moſt of theſe deformities have no other ex- 
ample in the creation; none of them having either 
the head, the feet, the noſe, the ears, or the tuſks, 
made or placed like thoſe of the elephant. 

From this fingular conformation reſult ſeveral in- 
conveniencies to the animal]; he ſcarcely can turn his 
head, or turn back without making a circuit. The 
hunters who attack him behind, or by the flanks, 
avoid the effects of his vengeance by circular mo- 
tions; they have time ſuſhcient to ſtrike at him 
whilſt he endeavours to turn againſt them. The 
legs, which are not fo ſtiff as the neck and the body, 
bend very flowly, and with great difficulty; their 
articulation with the thighs is very ſtrong. He has 
the knee like a man, and the foot as low ; but this 
ſhort foot has no ſtrength nor elaſtical power, and 
the knee is hard, without ſuppleneſs; yet, whilſt 
the elephant is, in his youth and vigour, he bends 
it to lay down, to let himſelf be loaded, or to help 
his leaders to mount him; but, when he becomes old 
or infirm, this motion becomes ſo difficult that he 
ſleeps ſtanding ; and, if he is compelled to lay down, 
thev make uſe of engines to raiſe him up again: the 
tuſks, which become of an enormous weight when 
he grows old, being not ſeated in a vertical poſition, 
as the — us ot other animals, form two long levers, 
which in this direction, almoſt horizontal, fatigue 
his head prodigiouſly, and draw it downwards ; lo 
that the animal is ſomerimes obliged to make oles 
in the wall of his lodge to ſupport them, and cafe 
himſelf of their weight, He has the difad\ anlage 
ot having the organ of ſmelling far diſtant trom chat 
05 te; and the inconvenieacy ot not being able to 
ſeize any thing on the ground with his mo. uth, be- 
cauſe he cannot bend enough his ſhort neck to let his 
head reach ſo low, he is forced to take his food, and 
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even his drink, with his noſe ; he carries it after- 
wards not to the entrance of his mouth, but to his 
very throat; and when his trunk is full of water, he 
thruſts the exrremity of it to the very root of the 
tongue, probably to bring down the epiglottis, and 
to prevent the liquor which paſſes through with im- 
petuoſity, from entering into the larynx; for he 
thruſts out the water by the ſtrength of the ſame 
breath which he had employed to pump it; it goes 
.out of the trunk with noiſe, and enters into the 
throat with precipitation. The tongue, the mouth, 
nor the lips, are not ſo ſerviceable to him, as to other 

animals in ſucking, or laping his drink. 
From this ſeems to reſult a ſingular conſequence, 
which is, that the young elephant muſt ſuckle with 
his noſe, and carry afterwards to his throat, the milk 
which he has pumped out. Yet the ancients have 
wrote, that he ſuckles with the mouth, and not with 
the trunk; but they were not, probably witneſſes of 
the fact, and have founded their opinion on the ana- 
logy with all animals, who employ no other or- 
gan for ſuckling. But if the young elephant had 
once been uſed to pump with his mouth in ſuckling 
the teats of his mother, how could he loſe that habit 
the remaining part of his life? Why does he never 
make uſe of that part, but to pump the water within 
his reach? Why would he conſtantly do two actions, 
whilſt one would be ſufficient? Why does he never 
take any thing with his mouth, but what is thrown in 
when it is open? It appears, therefore, that the 
ſmall elephant ſuckles with his trunk: this preſump- 
tion is not only proved by the ſubſequent facts, bur, 
it is alſo founded on a better analogy than that which 
has decided the ancients. We have ſaid, that ani- 
mals in general, the very inftant they are brought 
forth, cannot have any other indication of the food, 
which they want, from any other ſenſe but that of 
ſmelling : the car is certainly of no uſe in that re- 
ſpect, 
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ſpect, as well as the eye, ſince the major part of ani- 
mals have not the eyes open when they begin to ſuckle; 
feeling cannot indicate, but in a vague manner, 
all the parts of the mother's body, or rather indicates 
nothing relative to the appetite. Smelling alone di- 
re cts him; it is not only a fort of taſte, but a prebi- 
lation which precedes, accompanies, and determi- 
nates the other. The elephant, therefore, receives 
like other animals, this indication by this foretaſte 
of the preſence of the food; and as the ſeat of ſmel- 
ling is united thither, with the power of ſuction, at 
the extremity of its trunk, he applies to the teat, 
pumps the milk out of it, and conveys it aſterwards 
to his mouth to ſatisfy his appetite. Beſides, the two 
teats being ſeated on the breaſt, like thoſe of women, 
and having but ſmall nipples, very diſproportionate 
to the bigneſs of the mouth of the young elephant, 
who cannot bend his neck, he could not reach the 
teat of the mother with his mouth, unleſs the laid up- 
on her back, or on her fide, and yet he would find 
it very difficult to ſuckle her, on account of the enor- 
mous diſproportion of the mouth, and the ſmallneſs 
of the nipples. The edge of the trunk, which the 


elephant contracts as much as he pleaſes, is, on the 


contrary, proportioned to the nipple, and the young 
elephant may ſuckle his mother eafily with it, either 
when the ſtands up, or lies on her fide. Thus, every 
thing agrees to confute the opinion of the ancients, 
on a fact which they have advanced without founda- 
tion; for none of them, nor even the moderns, that | 
know, pretends to have ſeen the elephant ſuckle, and 
I think, I may affirm, that if ever any body makes 
this obſervation afterwards, it will appear, that he 
does not ſuckle with his mouth, but with his trunk. 
I likewiſe believe, that the antients have been miſta- 


ken in telling us, that elephants couple like other 


animals ; that the female only brings down her but- 
toc ks to receive the male: the poſition of the parts ſeems 
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to make this fituation in copulating almoſt impoſſible, 
The female elephant has not, like other animals, the 
orifice of the womb in the by er part of the belly near 
the anus; this orifice is near three fect diſtant from it; 
It is ſeated almoſt in the middle of the belly ; beſides: 
the male has not the genital member proportioned to 
the bigneſs of his body , neither to that of this long 
interval, which, in the ſuppoſed fituation, would an- 
ſwer no purpoſe. The naturaliſts and travellers 
agree 1n telling, that the elephant has not the genital 
member much bigger and much longer than a horle ; 
he could not, therefore, reach to the uterus, like 
other quadrupeds ; the female muſt lie in a different 
poſture, and lie on her back. De Feynes and Ta- 
vernier have poſitively affirmed the fame, and I might 
not have credited their aſſertions, if this opinion did 
not agree with the poſition of parts, which does not 
allow theſe animals another means of copul lating. 
They require, therefore, for this operation, more 
time, more conveniencies, than other animals; and 
it is, perhaps, for this reaſon, that they never cou- 
ple, but when they are at liberty, and when they have, 
in fact, all the felicity they may with for. The fe- 
male muſt not only conſent, but even ſtimulate the 
deſires of the male, by an indecent fituation, in 
which, probably, the never appears, but when ſhe 
thinks herſelf without witneſſes. Is modeſty, then, a 
mere natural virtue, of which animals are ſuſe eptible ? 
It is at leaſt, as ſweetneſs, moderation, temperance, 
the general attribute and appendage of the female 
ſex. 

hus the elephant does not ſuckle, couple, eat or 
drink, like other animals. I'he ſound of bis voice is 
alſo very ſingular: if we believe the antients, it 15 divi- 
ded into two very differeat, and very unequal, modes; 
the ſound paſſes through the noſe, as well as through 
the mouth; it takes divers inflections in this long 


trunk; it has the rancity. of a braſs inſtrument, wh:ilft 


the 
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the ſound which iſſues out of the mouth is interrupted 
by ſhort pauſes, and hard fighs. This fact, ad- 
vanced by Ariſtotle, and afterwards repeated by na- 
turaliſts, and even fome travellers, is doubtful. M. 
de Buſſy affirms pofitively, that the elephant do Hot 
fetch any ſounds out of the trunk ; yet, as in ſhutting 
the mouth cloſe, man himſelf may give a ſcund 
through the noſe, it is poſſible that the elephant, 
with ſo long a noſe, iflues out ſome ſounds through 
it when his mouth is ſhut. Whatever it is, the cry of 
the elephant is heard at more than a league's diſtance; 
and yet, it is not ſo terrifying as the roaring of the 
lion and the tiger. | 

The elephant is yet ſingular, by the conformation 
of the feet, and the texture of the ſkin. He 1s not 
cloathed with hair like other quadrupeds ; his ſkin is 
bare; ſome briſtles iſſue out of the chops; they are 
very thin on the body, but more thick on the eye- 
lids, on the back part of the head, within the ears, 
the thighs and the legs, The epidermis, hard and 
callous, has two ſorts of wrinkles, ſome hollow, others 
prominent; he ſeems torn by chops, like the bark 
of an old oak. In man, and other animals, the epi- 
dermis ſtick every where cloſe to the ſkin; in the 
elephant, it is only faſtened by ſome points, like two 
quilted ſtuffs one above the other. This epidermis is 
naturally dry, and ſoon acquires three or four lines of 
thickneſs, by the divers cruſts which are regenerated 
one above the other drying up. It is this thickneſs 
of the epidermis which produces the elephantiafis, or 
dry leproſy, to which man, whoſe ſkin is bare like 
that of the elephant, is ſometimes ſubject. This 
ſtemper is very common to elephants; and, to pre- 
vent it, the Indians take care to rub them often with 
oil, and to preſerve the ſkin ſupple by frequent bath - 
ing. It is very tender wherever it is not callous; in 
the chops, and other places, where it is neither dry 
nor hard, the elephant is fo fearful of the ſting of the 
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flies, that he not only employs his natural motions, 
but even the reſources of his intelligence, to get rid 
of tnem ; he makes uſe of his tail, of his ears, of 
his trunk, to ſtrike them ; he r his ſkin 
wherever he can, and ſqueezes them to death be- 
twixt his wrinkles : he takes branches of trees, bows, 
and handtuls of ſtraw to drive them away, and 
when all this 1s wanting, he gathers duſt with his 
trunk, and covers with it all the tender parts of his 
body. He thus often covers himſelf with duſt ſeve- 
ral times in a day after bathing. The uſe of water 
is almoſt as neceſſary to theſe animals, as that of the 
air and the earth. When they are wild, they ſeldom 
leave the banks of rivers; often they remain in wa- 
ter for ſome hours to the belly. In India, where 
they are treated moſt ſuitably to their nature and 
their conſtitution, they waſh them with care, and 
they give them all the neceflary time and opportu- 
nity to waſh themſelves. They clean their ſkin in 
rubbing it with pumice ſtones, and afterwards they 
pour on them perfumed oil and colours. The con- 
formation ef the feet and legs is alſo fingular, and 
different in the elephant from. that of other animals ; 
the fore legs ſeem to be higher than thoſe behind, 
yet the hind legs are the longeſt ; they are not bent 
into places, like the hind legs of a horſe, or an ox, 
the thighs of which ſeem to be of the ſame piece 
with the buttocks, their knee is very near the belly, 
and the foot ſo high and fo long, that they ſeem to 
make a great part of the leg; in the elephant, on 
the contrary, this part is very ſhort, and touches to 
the ground; he has the knee, like man, in the mid- 
dle of the leg, not near the belly; : this foot, fo ſhort 
amd fo ſmall, is divided into five toes, which are all 
covered with a {kin, none appearing outwardly ; one 
ſees only ſorts of claws, the number of which varies, 
though that of the toes is conſtant ; for he has al- 
ways five to each foot, and commonly alſo five claws ; 


but 
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but ſometimes, he has no more than four, or even 
three, and in this caſe, they do not correſpond ex- 
actly with the extremity of the fingers. Beſides, 
this variety, which has been obſerved only! in regard 
to young elephants tranſported into Europe, ſeems 
to be merely accidental, and depends, probably, on 
the treatment of the clephant in his youth. The 
ſole of the foot is covered with a ſkin, as hard as the 
hoof, which projects all around; the claws are 
tormed of the fame ſubſtance, 

Ihe ears of the elephant are very long; he makes 
uſe of them as a fan; he moves them as he pleaſes : 
his tail is not longer than the ear; it is commonly 
near three feet in length; it is rather thin, ſharp, and 
garniſhed at the extremity with a tuft of large black, 
ſhining, and ſolid briſtles : theſe briſtles are as big 
and as ſtrong as wire, and a man cannot break it in 
drawing it with his hands, though it is elaſtie and 
pliant: this tuft of hair is an ornament which the 
Negro women are particularly fond of, and they at- 
tribute to it ſome particular virtue, according to their 
ſuperſtitious notions; an clephant's tail is ſometimes 
{old for two or three flaves, and the Negrocs often 
hazard their lives to cut and ſnatch it from the liv- 
ing animal: befides this tuft of big hair at the extre- 
mity, the tail is covered throughout with hard brif- 
tles bigger than thoſe of a wild boar, ſome are alſo 
ſound on the convex part of the trunk, or on the 
eye-lids, where they are ſometimes one. foot long. 
'The hairs on the eye-hds are peculiar to men, mon- 
keys, and clephants. 

The climate, food, and a ſervile condition, have 
great influence on the growth and bigneſs of the 
elephant; in general, thoſe who have been taken 
young, and loſt early their liberty, never come to 
their tull growth. The biggeſt elephants of the In- 
dies, and the caſtern coaſts of Africa, arc fourteen 
feet high; the ſinalleſt, which are found in Senegal, 


and 
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and in the other weſtern parts of Africa, are not 
above ten or eleven feet; and all thoſe which have 
been brought young into Europe, were not ſo high. 
That of the managery of Verſailles, which came 
from Congo, was but ſeven feet and a half high in 
his ſeventeenth year. During thirteen years that he 
lived in France, he did not grow above a foot; ſo 
that at the age of four, when he was ſent, he was 
only fix feet and a halt high, and as the growth 
gradually diminiſhes, it he had lived thirty years, 
which is the ordinary term of his full growth, he 
would not have been more than eight feet high. 
Thus a ſervile condition, and a domeſtic ſtate, re— 
duce at leaſt the growth of the animal two thirds leſs 
than Nature intended him, not only in height, but 
in all other dimenſions. The length of the body, 
meaſured from the eye to the tail, is very near equal 
to his height. An elephant of the Indies, fourteen 
feet high, is therefore ſeven times bigger and heavier 
than was the elephant of Verſailles. In comparing 
the growth of this animal with that of man, we 
ſhall find, that a child being commonly thirty-one 
inches, that is half his height when he 1s two years 
old, and coming to his full growth at twenty, the 
elephant, who increaſes in height and bulk till his 
thirtieth year, muſt have come to half his height 
when he is three years old: in the ſame manner, if 
we judge of the enormity of the bulk of the elephant, 
| it will be found, that the body of man ſuppoſed to 
my be two feet and a half abreaſt, that of the elephant 
" being fourteen feet in length, allowing him only 
three feet in thickneſs, and of a middling fize, ſhould 
be fifty times-as big, and, conſequently, an clephant 
ought to weigh as much as fifty men, 

„ have ſeen (ſays Father Vincent Mary) ſome 
elephants who were fourteen or fifteen feet high, 
Jong and big in proportion. The male is always 
larger than the female. The price of theſe animals 
1 in- 
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increaſes in proportion to the bigneſs, which mea- 
ſures from the eyes to the extremity of the back; 

and when this dimenſion comes to a certain term, 
the price increaſes like that of precious ſtones.” 

« 'The elephants of Guinea (ſays Boſman) are ten, 

twelve, or thirteen feet in height ; they are incom- 
parably ſmaller than thoſe of the Eaſt Indies, fince 
thoſe who have wrote the hiſtory of that country, 
give to thoſe more cubits in height, than the 
others have in feet.“ I have ſeen "elephants thir- 
teen feet high, (ſays Edward Terri) and I have met 
wich many men, who ſaid, they had ſeen elephants 
fifteen feet high.“ From all theſe atteſtations, we 
may conclude, that the moſt common ſize of the 
elephants is from ten to eleven feet; that thoſe of 
thirteen or fourteen feet are very ſearce, and that 
the ſmalleſt are at leaſt nine feet high, when the 

are come to their full growth in a ſtate of liberty. 
Theſe enormous lumps of matter, as we have ob- 
ſerved, move with mueh celerity ; they are ſup- 
ported by four members, which are more like pil- 
lars, or maſſive columns, from fifteen to eighteen 1 in- 
ches in diameter, and five or fix feet in height ; 
their legs are therefore once or twice longer than 
that of a man; thus the elephant, with one 
ſtep to a man's two, will overtake him in run- 
ning. The common pace of the elephant is not 
ſwitter than that of the horſe ; but when he is preſ- 
ſed, he goes a ſort of amble, equivalent for quick- 
neſs to a gallop. 

He therefore excutes with ſpeed, and even with 
eaſe, all direct motions ; but he has not the ſame faci- 
lity toturn back or obliquely. It is commonly in nar- 
row and deep roads, where he turns with difficulty, 
that the negroes attack him, and cut his tail, which 
they value as much as the whole animal. He can- 
not go down a ſteep hill without much labour and 


difficulty, he is then obliged to bend the hind legs, 
in 
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in order to keep the fore part of the body on a level 
with the buttocks, and that his own weight might 
not throw him down. He ſwims very well, though 
the form of his legs and of his feet ſeem to indicate 
the contrary; but as the capacity of the breaſt and 
the belly is very large, that the volume of the lungs 
and inteſtines is enormous, and thoſe parts being full 
of air, or matter lighter than water, he ſwims leſs 
deep than any other animal; he finds leſs retiftance 
to overcome, and, conſequently, can ſwim faſter in 
making leſs efforts and motions with the legs, than 
ſmaller quadrupeds. Thus, he is very uſeful for 
croſhng rivers. Beſides, two field-pieces, commonly 
three or four pounders, with which he is loaded on 
theſe occaſions, he carries heavy equipages, and 
ſeveral perſons hold him by the cars and the tail 
to croſs the water. When he is thus loaded, he 
{ſwims deep into the water, and nothing is ſeen but 
his trunk, which he keeps erect to breathe. 
Though the elephant commonly feeds on herbs 
and young branches, and requires a prodigious 
quantity of aliments of this ſpecies, to extract from 
them the nutrition neceſſary to ſuch a body, yet he 
has not many ſtomachs, like moſt animals who feed 
on the ſame things : he has but one ſtomach ; he 
does not ruminate; he is rather conformed like the 
horſe, than the ox, or other ruminating animals. 
Mi The want of a paunch 1s ſupplied by the bigneſs and 
0 length of the inteſtines, and eſpecially of the colon, 
ki which has two or three feet diameter, and fifteen or 
| 5 twenty in length; the ſtomach is much ſmaller than 
| the colon, having but four feet at the moſt in 
length, and a foot and halt in breadth. In order to 
f fill ſuch a capaciouſnels, the animal muſt eat almoſt 
i continually, eſpecially, when he has no food more 
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ſubſtantial than gras ; therefore the wild elephants 
| are almoſt always employed in grubbing up herbs, 
gathering fruits, or breaking many boughs ; and 
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thoſe that are tame, and who feed upon a great 
quantity of rice, pluck out herbs whenever they find 
an opportunity of doing it. However great is the 
appetite of the elephant, he eats with moderation, 
and his taſte for cleanlineſs gets the better of- his 
wants; his dexterity in parting with his trunk, good 
from bad leaves, and the care he takes to ſhake off 
the ſand, or the inſects, are really convincing marks 
of his nicety ; he is very fond of wine, ſpirituous 
liquors, brandy, and arrack. He is prevailed upon 
to do the moſt laborious drudgery, and to undertake 
the moſt arduous taſk, if his leader ſhews him a veſ- 
ſel full of theſe liquors, and promiſes it to him, as the 
reward of his labours; he ſeems allo to like the 
{moak of tobacco, but it ſtuns and intoxicates him; 
he has a natural averſion to bad ſmells, and ſuch an 
horror and antipathy for hogs, that the very cry ef 
the animal diſorders and puts him to flight. | 

In order to give a complete idea of the nature and 
intelligence of this ſingular animal, we ſhall inſert 
here ſome particulars communicated to us by the 
Marquis of Montmirail, preſident of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Sciences, who has taken the trouble to 
tranſlate from the Italian of the German whatever 1s 
relative to the hiſtory of the animal creation : his 
taſte for arts and ſciences, his zeal for the advance- 
ment of them, are founded on an exquiſite judg- 
ment, and a very extenfive knowledge of all the 
parts of Natural Hiſtory ; we ſhall therefore pub- 
liſn, with equal pleaſure and gratitude, his favours, 
and the information he has conveyed to us. We 
ſhall have occaſion, in the ſequel of this work, to 
mention his name with honour. They make uſe of 
the elephant to carry artillery over mountains ; and 
1r 1s then, that he gives the greateſt proofs of his in- 
telligence. He acts in the following manner: 
when the oxen, yoked two and two, endeavour to 
draw up the mountain the piece of artillery, the ele- 
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phant puſhes the breach of the gun with his fore- 
head, and every effort that he makes, he ſupports 
the carriage with his knee, which he places near the 
wheel: it ſeems as if he underſtands what is ſaid to 
him. When his leader employs him in ſome 
hard labour, he explains what is his work, and the 
reaſons which ought to engage him to obey, If the 
elephant ſhews an averſion to comply, the cornca 
(thus is called his leader) promiſes to give him 
arrack, or ſomething he likes; then the animal 
agrees to every thing propoſed ; but it is dangerous 
to forfeit his word ; more than one cornca has been 
the victim of his deception. An inſtance of this 
happened in the Deckan, which deſerves to be re- 
corded; and however incredible it may appear, it is 
exactly true. An elephant had been revenged of 
his cornca in killing him: his wife, witneſs of this 
cataſtrophe, took her two children, and threw them 
to the feet of the animal, till furious; telling him, 
Since thou haſt killed my huſband, take alſo my life, and 
that of my children. The elephant ſtopped ſhort, 
grew calm, and as if he had been moved with regret 
and compaſſion, took with his trunk the biggeſt of 
the two children, placed it on his neck, adopted him 
for his cornca, and would have no other leader. 

It the elephant is vindictive, he is no leſs grate- 
ful. A ſoldier of Pondicherry, who commonly car- 
ried to one of theſe animals a certain meaſure of 
arrack every time that he received his pay, having 
one day drank more than common, and ſecing him- 
ſelf purſued by the guard who there tend to conduct 
him to priſon, took a refuge under the elephant, 
and ſlept there. It was in vain, that the guard at- 
tempted to draw him out from this aſylum; the ele- 
phant defended him with his trunk. The next day 
the ſoldier became ſober, was ſtruck with terror to 
lie under an animal of this enormous bulk. The 
elephant, who, no doubt, perceived his conſterna- 

tion, 
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tion, careſſed him with his trunk to remove his 
fears, and made him underſtand that he might de- 
part freely. | 

The elephant falls ſometimes into a ſort of phren- 
zy, which deprives him of his tractableneſs, and 
makes him even formidable ; he is commonly killed 
on the firſt ſymptoms of his madneſs, for fear of 
miſchief. Sometimes he is tied with heavy chains, 
in the hopes that he will come to himſelf; but when 
he is in his natural ſtate, the moſt acute pains can- 
not engage him to do any harm to whomſoever has 
not offended him. An elephant, furious on the 
wounds which he had received in the battle at Ham- 
bour, ran, through the fields, and cried out in a 
moſt hideous manner. A ſoldier, who, notwith- 
ſtanding the warning of his companions, could not 
fly, perhaps, becauſe he was wounded, remained in 
his way; the elephant was afraid to trample him 
under his feet, took him with his trunk, placed 
him gently on one fide of the road, and continued 
his march. Theſe particulars have been given fo 
the Marquis Montmirail, by M. de Buffy, who 
lived ten years in India, and during that time ſerved 
the ſtate with reputation: he had many elephants 
in his ſervice; he mounted them often, ſaw them 
every day, and had frequent opportunities to ſee 
many others, and to obſerve them. The gentle- 
men of the Academy of Sciences have alſo commu— 
nicated tous, ſome facts which they had learned from 
thoſe who governed the elephant, at the managery of 
Verſailles ; theſe facts, ſeem to deſerve here a place. 
«© The elephant ſeemed to diſcern when ſomebody 
made a fool of him, and he remembered the affront 
to be revenged of it the firſt opportunity, Having 
been balked by a man, who feigned to throw ſome- 
thing into his mouth, he did ſtrike hin» with his 
trunk, and broke two of- his ribs, afterwards he 
trampled him under his feet and broke one of his 
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legs; and having kneeled down, he tried to thruſt 
his tuſks into the man's belly, which, however went 
into the ground on both fides of the thigh which was 
not wounded, He bruiſed another man, in ſqueez- 
ing him againſt the 'wall, for a like mockery. A 
painter was defirous to draw him in an extraordinary 
attitude, which was, to keep his trunk erect and 
the mouth open: the ſervant of the painter, to 
make him remain in that attitude, threw fruits into 
his mouth, but after he decerved him, which pro- 
voked his indignation, and, as if he had known that 
the cauſe of this impotency was the painter's defire 
of having him drawn, he was revenged of the ma- 
ſter, by throwing with his trunk a great quantity of 
water, which ſpoiled the paper intended for his 

deſign.“ | 
He made leſs uſe of his ſtrength than of his dex- - 
terity, which was ſuch, that he untied with great 
facility a double leather ſtring which faſtened his 
leg, with his mouth, untying it from the buckle's 
tong, and after, this buckle had a ſmall ſtring twiſt - 
ed around it, with divers knots ; he untied them all, 
without breaking any thing, One night, that he 
had thus diſentangled himſelf from his leather ſtrings, 
he broke open ſo dexterouſly the door of his lodge, 
that his governor was not awaked by the noiſe ; he 
went from thence into divers yards of the managerie, 
breaking open the doors that were ſhut, and pulling 
down the ſtone work when the paſſage was too nar- 
row for him ; and thus he went into the lodges of 
other animals, terrifying them to that degree, that 
they ran away to hide themſelves in the remoteſt parts 
of the park. In fine, to omit nothing of what may 
contribute to make all the natural faculties of this 
animal perfectly known, as well as his acquired 
knowledge, we ſhall add ſome facts, extracted from 
the moſt credible authors. The elephant, even ſa- 
vage, (ſays Father Vincent Mary) has alſo his vir- 
wes 3 
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tues; he is generous and temperate; and when he is 
tamed, he is eſteemed for his gentleneſs and fidelity 
to his maſters, and his friendſhip for his governors ; 
as he is deſtined to the immediate ſervice of. princes, 
he knows his fortune, and preſerves a gravity agree- 
able to his employ ; on the contrary, if he is em- 
ployed to mean labours, he grieves and laments his 
fate, to be debaſed againſt his inclination. In war, 
he is impetuous and proud at the firſt onſet, even 
when he is ſurrounded by hunters, but he loſes cou- 
rage when he is conquered, He fights with his tuſks, 
and fears nothing ſo much as lofing his trunk, which 
by its conſiſtence is eaſily cut off; beſides, he is na- 
turally mild, he never attacks any body, unleſs he 
has been offended. He even ſeems to delight in 
company, he is particularly fond of children, he ca- 
reſſes them, and ſeems to be ſenfible that they are 
harmleſs and innocent.” | 

The elephant, (ſays Francis Pyrard) is the ani- 
mal who has moſt judgment and knowledge, ſo that 
one ſhould think him endowed with rational facul- 
ties; befides, he is infinitely ſerviceable to man. 
If you want to ride upon his back, he is ſo ſupple, 
obedient, and complaiſant, in conforming to the 
conveniency and quality of the perſon who wants to 
uſe him, that bending his knees, he helps himſelf 
the man who is defirous to mount him, with his 
trunk. He js ſo tractable, that he does whatever 
you pleaſe, provided he is treated with gentleneſs, 
he does whatever you bid him to do, and carefles 
thoſe whom he is directed to uſe with civility. 

In giving to the elephants, (jay the Dutch travel- 
lers) whatever can pleaſe them, they are as eaſily 
tamed and ſubjected as men. It may be ſaid, that 
they want no other faculty, but that of ſpeech. 
They are proud and ambitious, but they remember 
good offices, and are grateful for them, ſo that they 
never fail to incline their head as a mark of reſpect 

| when 
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when they paſs before a houſe where they have been 
well uſed. They may be conducted at the com- 
mand of a child, but they will be praiſed and che- 


Tiſhed. None can laugh at them, or do them an in- 


Jury, without their notice; and thoſe who have 
treated them with diſreſpect, muſt take care of them- 
ſelves, for they ought to think themſelves happy, if 
they avoid being either ſprinkled with the water from 
their trunks, or thrown on the ground, 

© The elephants, (ſays Father Philip) come very 
near the human ſpecies in judgment and reaſoning. 
If monkeys are compared, to elephants, the firſt will 
appear like brutes to them: and really, the ele- 
phants are ſo modeſt, that they cannot bear being 
ſeen when they couple ; ; and if by chance, any perſon 
had ſeen them in this act, they would infallibly be 
revenged of them. T he ſalute in bending the 
knees, and inclining their head; and when their 
maſter ſhews his intention to mount them, they 
preſent to him their foot ſo dexterouſly, that he may 
uſe it as a ſtep. When a wild elephant is taken, and 
his feet are tied, the hunter comes near him, ſalutes 
him, makes an apology for having tied him, and 
proteſts that his intention 1s not to do himany harm; 
he makes him ſenſible, that in his ſavage ſtate he of- 
ten wanted food, but now he will be treated with 
tenderneſs, which he promiſes to do conſtantly. 
The hunter has no ſooner finiſhed this obliging diſ- 
courſe, than the elephant follows him as gently as a 
lamb. We mult not, however, conclude trom this, 
that the elephant has the intelligence of ſpeech ; but 
having a particular diſcerning faculty, he knows the 
divers motions of eſteem or contempt, friendſhip or 
hatred, and all other ſentiments of man towards him: 
for this cauſe, he is more eaſily tamed by reaſon 
and gentle treatment, than by blows and threaten- 
gs. He throws ſtones at a great diſtance, and very 
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ſtraight with his trunk; he makes uſe of it to pour 
water, with which he waſhes his body, | 

Of five elephants, (ſays Tavernier) which une 
had taken, three eſcaped, although their bodies 
and their legs were faſtened with chains and ropes. 
Theſe, men told us a very ſurpriſing circumſtance, 
if we can believe it, which is, that. when once thele, 
elephants have, been caught, and eluded the ſnares, 
of their adverſaries, if they are compelled! to go into 
the woods, they are miſtruſtful, and break with their 
trunk a large branch, with which: they ſound the 
ground before, they put their faot upon it, to diſcover. 
if there are no holes on their paflage, not to be 
caught a ſecond time; which made the hunters who 
related this fingularity, deſpair of catching again 
the three elephants who had eſcaped. We ſaw the 
other two which they had caught; each of them was 
betwixt two tame elephants, and around the, wild 
elephants were ſix men, holding ſpears : they ſpoke 
to theſe animals in preſenting them - ſomething to 
eat, and telling them in their language, take this, 
and eat it. They had ſmall bundles of hay, bits of 
black ſugar, or rice boiled in water, with pepper. 
When the ſavage elephant refuſed to do what he was 
bid, the men commanded the tame elephant to beat 
bim, which they did immediately; one ſtriking his 
forchead with his, and when he ſeemed to aim. at a 
revenge againſt his aggreſſor, another did ſtrike him, 
ſo that the poor wild elephant perceived he had no- 
thing to do, but to obey. 

I have obſerved ſeveral times (ſays Edward Terry) 
that the elephant does many things which are rather 
an indication of human reaſoning, than a ſimple na- 
tural inſtinct. He does whatever his maſter com- 
mands him; if he bids him to frighten ſomebody, 
he advances towards him with the ſame fury as if he 
would tear him to pieces, and when he comes near 
him, he ſtops ſhort, without doing him any harm. 
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If the maſter will affront another, he ſpeaks to the 
elephant, who takes with his trunk dirty water, and 
throws it to his noſe. His trunk is made of a carti- 
lage, it hangs down betwixt his teeth ; ſome call it 
his hand, becauſe on many occaſions it is as ſervice- 
able to him as the hand is to men. The mogul has 
elephants for the execution of criminals condemned to 
death. If their leader bids them to diſpatch ſoon 
theſe wretches, they tear them to pieces in a moment 
with their feet: on the contrary, if he commands 
them to make theſe criminals linguiſh, they break 
their bones one after another, and make them ſuffer 
torments as cruel as thoſe of the wheel. | 

We might quote befides ſeveral facts equally cu- 
rious and intereſting as thoſe we have mentioned 
but we ſhould exceed the limits of this Work; we 
ſhould not have even entered into ſo many particu» 
lars, if the elephant was not, of all animals, the firſt 
in every reſpect, and that which conſequently de- 
ſerves moſt attention. We have ſaid nothing of the 
e of his ivory, becauſe Mr. Daubenton 

ems to have exhauſted this ſubject in his deſcription 
of the different parts of the Mephans He has made 
divers new and uſeful obſervations upon the nature 
and quality of the ivory in its different ſtate, and has 
aſſigned to the elephant the tuſks and the prodigious 
bones attributed to the mammout. I confels, that I 
was myſelf doubtful on this ſubject; I had ſeveral 
times conſidered theſe enormous bones, and compared 
them with the ſkeleton of the elephant, which we 
have ſeen in the king's cabinet, which I knew to be 
the ſkeleton of an elephant almoſt adult ; and before I 
wrote the hiſtory of thoſe animals, I could not per- 
ſuade myſelf, that elephants fix or ſeven times 
bigger than this, the ſkeleton of which I had ſeen, 
could exiſt ; befides, the big bones had not the ſame 
proportions as thoſe which did correſpond in the ſke- 
Teton of the elephant, I thought, as the generality of 
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-naturaliſts, that theſe big. bones had belonged to an 


animal much larger, whoſe ſpecies was loit or de- 
ſtroyed. But it is certain, as it has been mentioned 
before, that ſome elephants exift who are fourteen 
feet high, that is, fix or {even times bigger (for the 
bulk is in proportion to the cube in height) than the 
elephant, the {keleton of which we have ſpoke of, 
and which had but ſeven feet and a half in height : 
it is certain, befides, from the obſervations of Mr. 
Daubenton, that the age changes the proportion of 
the bones, and when the animal is adult, they grow 
conſiderably bigger, though they are come to their 
full growth: in fine, it is certain, according to the 
relations of travellers, that ſome of the elephants” 
tuſks, weigh each of them one hundred and tweaty 
pounds, From theſe obſervations, we cannot doubt 
that thoſe tufks and bones belonged to the elephant. 
Mr. Sloane was of that opinion, but he had not proved 
it. Mr, Gmellin ſaid it till more affirmatively ; he 
has given us on this ſubject various facts; but Mr. 
Daubenton is the firft who has proved them unqueſti- 
onably by exact meaſures and compariſons, and rea- 
ſons founded on the great knowledge that he has ac- 
quired in the ſcience of anatomy. 
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FTER the elephant, the rhinoceros is the moſt 
powerful of all quadrupeds ; he is at leaſt twelve 
feet in leagth, from the extremity of the ſnout to the 
tail; fix or ſeven feet in height, and the circumfer- 
ence of the body very near <qual to his length. He 
is. therefore, like the elephant in bulk; and if he ap- 
pears much ſmaller, it is becaute his legs are. much 
ſhorter in proportion to thote of the elephant; but he 
differs widely frora that ſagacious animal by his natu- 
ral faculties, and his intelligence; having received 
from 
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from Nature merely what ſhe grants in common to all 
animals, deprived of all feeling in the ſkin, having 
no organ anſwering the purpoſe of hands, nor diſtinct 
for the ſenſe of feeling ; he has nothing inftead. of a 
trunk, but a moveable lip, in which centers all his 
dexterity. He is ſuperior to other animals, only in 
ſtrongth, bigneſs, and the offenſive arm which he 
carries upon his noſe, and which is peculiar to him: 
this arm 1s a very hard horn, folid throughout, and 
placed more advantageouſly than the horn of rumi- 
nating animals; thefe only protect the ſuperior parts 
of the head and-neck, whilſt the horn of the rhinoce- 
ros defends all the exterior parts of- the ſnout, and 
preſerves the muzzle, the mouth, and the face, from 
miult5 ſo that the tiger attacks more readily the ele- 
phant, in ſeizing his trunk, than the rhinoceros, | 
which he cannot attack in front without running the 
danger of being killed; for the body and limbs are 
covered with an impenetrable ſkin, and this animal 
fears neither the claws of the tiger and the lion, nor 
the fire and weapons of the huntſman : his ſkin is a 
black leather of the fame colour, but thicker and 
Harder than that of the elephant; he does not feel the 
ſting of flies; he cannot contract his ſkin : it is only 
folded by large wrinkles on the neck, the ſhoulders, 
and the buttocks, to facilitate the motions of the head 
and the legs, which are maſſive and terminated into 
large feet, armed with three great claws. He has the 
head larger in proportion than the elephant, but the 
eyes ſtill ſmaller, which he never opens entirely: the 
upper jaw projects above the lower, and the upper 
lip has a motion, and -may be lengthened fix or 
ſeven inches; it is terminated by a ſharp edge, which 
gives to this animal more facility than to other qua- 
drupeds, to gather the graſs and divide it into hand- 
fulis as the elephant does with his trunk. This muſ- 
cular and flexible lip is a fort of trunk very incom- 
plete, but which is equally calculated for __ 
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and dexterity. Inſtead of thoſe long ivory teeth 
which form the tuſks of the elephant, the rhinoceros 
has his powerful horn, and two ſtrong inciſive teeth 
to each jaw: theſe inciſive teeth, which the elephant 
has not, are placed at a great diſtance from each other 
in the jaws of the rhinoceros; they are ſeated one by 
one to every corner or angle of the jaws : the under 
jaw is cut in a ſquare form before; and there are no 
other inciſive teeth in all the interior part which co- 
vers the lips; but, independently of theſe four inci- 
ſive teeth, placed before to the four corners of the 
Jaw, he has beſides twenty-four ſmaller teeth, fix on 
each fide of each jaw : his ears are always erect ; they 
are for the form, like thoſe of a hog, only they are 
larger in proportion to his body; they are the only 
hairy parts of it. The end of the tail is, like that of 
the elephant; furniſhed with a tuft of large briſtle 
very hard and very ſolid. OW ar 
Mr. Parſons, a celebrated phyfician in London, to 
whom the republic of letters is indebted for ſeveral! 
diſcoverics in natural hiſtory, and to whom I have 
myſelf fingular obligations for the marks of eſteem and 
friendſhip he has honoured me with, has publiſhed, in 
1744, a Natural Hiſtory of the Rhinoceros, of which 
I ſhall give an extract much more willingly, that 
whatever Mr. Parſons writes, ſeems to deſerve credit 
and attention. | 
Though the rhinoceros was ſeen ſeveral times at 
the ſpectacles at Rome, from Pompey to Helioga- 
'bale, although many have been tranſported into Lu- 
rope in theſe laſt ages; and that Bontius, Chardin, 
and Kolbe, have drawn his figure in the Indies and 
Africa; he was ſo badly repreſented, and his deſorip- 
tion was fo imperfect, that he was known very im- 
perfectly, and at the fight of thoſe who arrived in 
London in 1739 and 1741, the errors or caprices of 
thoſe who had publiſhed figures of this animal were 
very viſible. That of Albert Durer, which is the 
Vor. III. P f ſt, 
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114 NATURAL HISTORY. 
firſt, is one of the beſt conformable to Nature; that 
figure has, nevertheleſs, been copied by moſt natu- 
raliſts, and even ſome have overcharged it with falſe 
drapery, and foreign ornaments. That of Bontius is 
more fimple and more true; but the inferior part of 
the legs is badly delineated. On the contrary, that 
of Chardin repreſents naturally the foldings of the 
ſkin and the feet; befides, it does not reſemble the 
animal. That of Camerarus is not better, no more 
than that which has been drawn after the rhinoceros 
which was in London in 1685, and which was pub- 
liſhed by Carwitham in 1739. Thoſe which were 
engraved on the pavement of Proeneſte, or on the 
medals of Domitian, are very imperfect ; but, at leaſt, 
they have not the imaginary ornaments of that of Al- 
bert Durer. Mr. Parſons has taken the trouble to draw 
himſelf this animal, before, behind, and in profile; 
he has alſo delineated the exterior parts of the genera- 
tion of the male, and the ſingle and double horns, as 
well as the tail of other rhinoceros's, the parts of which 
were preſerved in the cabinets of Natural Hiſtory. 
'The rhinoceros who arrived in London in 1739, had 
been ſent from Bengal : although he was young, be- 
ing but two years old, the expences of his food, and 
of his voyage, amounted to near one thouſand pounds 
ſterling; he was fed with rice, ſugar, and hay: they 
gave him daily feven pounds of rice, mixed with 
three pounds of ſugar, which they divided into three 
parts: he had alſo a great quantity of hay and green 
graſs, to which he gave the preference. His drink 
was nothing but water, of which he drank at one time 
a great quantity; he was of a quiet diſpoſition, and 
let his manager feel him on all the parts of his body: 
he grew unruly when he was ſtruck, or was hungry, 
and in both caſes he could not be appeaſed without 
giving him ſomething to eat. When he was angry, 
he leaped forwards with impetuoſity to a great height, 
in beating furiouſly the walls with his head, which 
he 
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he did with a prodigious quickneſs, notwithſtanding 
his heavy appearance and mailive corpulence. | 
have been often witneſs (ſays Mr. Partons) of thoſe 
motions which produced impatience, or anger, eſpe- 
cially in the morning before his rice and his ſugar was 
brought to him ; the quickneſs and celerity of the 
motions of this animal made me judge (ſaid he) that 
he is abſolutely untameable, and that he would eafil 
overtake in running, a man who ſhould have given 
him offence.” 

This rhinoceros, when he was two years old, was 
not much higher than a young cow who has not yet 
bore young; but his body was very long and very 
thick : his head was very big in proportion to his 
body, taking it from the ears to the horn of the noſe, 
it formed a crooked concave, the extremities of 
which, that is, the ſuperior end of the ſnout, and the 
part near the ears are very high; the horn had but 
an inch in height, it was black and flecked at the 
end, but concave in the baſis, and directed backwards. 
The under lip is like that of an ox, and the upper lip 
reſembles that of a horſe, with that difference and this 
advantage, that the rhinoceros can lengthen, dire&, 
and double it, in turning it around a ftick, and ſeize 
by theſe means the bodies which he wants to bring to 
his mouth. The tongue of this young rhinoceros was 
ſoft like that of a calf : his eyes had no vivaciouſneſs, 
they are like thoſe of a hog for the form, and are 
placed very low, that is, nearer the opening of tne 
noſtrils. The ears are large, thin towards the end, 
and bound up with a ſort of wrinkle at the origin. 
The neck is very ſhort; the ſkin forms on this part 
two large foldings which ſurround him. The ſhoul- 
ders are very big and very thick ; the ſkin makes to 
their joint another folding which comes under the fore 
legs. The body of this young rhincceros was very 
thick, and reſembled that of a cow ready to bring 
forth a calf, There is another folding betwixt the 


body 
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body and the buttocks; this comes under the hind 
legs. In fine, there is another folding which ſurrounds 
tranſverſally the lower part of the buttocks, at ſame 
diſtance from the tail; the belly was very big, and 
hung down to the ground, eſpecially the middle part 
of it; the legs are round, thick, ſtrong, and all 
crooked behind in the joint, which is covered 'by a 
remarkable folding, when the animal lies down, but it 
diſappears when he is flanding. The tail is thin and 
hort, comparatively to the volume of the body; that. 
of this rhinoceros had not above ſeventeen inches in 
length: it is little wider at the extremity, which is 
covered with hard, ſhort, and thick hair. The yard 
is of an extraordinary form; it is wrapped in a fort of 
preputium caſe like that of a horſe; and the firſt thing 
which appears outwardly in the time of erection, is a 
ſecond prepuce of fleſn- colour, from which iſſues out 
a hollow pipe in form of a funnel like a fleur de 
luce, which forms the extremity of the yard; it is of 
a paler colour than the ſecond prepuce : in the 
{ſtrongeſt action, the yard extended no more than 
eight inches out of the body. It was very ealy to 
procure him that ftate of extenſion in rubbing the ani- 
mal upon the belly with bunches of ftraw, when he 
lay down. The direction of this member was not 
ſtraight, but crooked, and backwards. He piſſed in 
that direction, like a cow, from whence one can in- 
fer, that, in the act of copulation, the male does not 
cover the female, but they couple mutually by the 
buttocks, The female has the exterior parts of ge- 
neration made and diſpoſed like thoſe of the cow, and 
reſembles perfectly the male for the bigneſs and the 
form of the body. The ſkin is thick and impenetra- 
ble: in taking the foldings with the hands, it feels 
Ike a wooden plank half an inch thick. When it 
is tanned (ſays Dr. Grew) it is exceſſively hard, and 
thicker than the ſkin of any other terreſtrial animal 
it is every where more or leſs covered with a cruſta- 
glos 
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ceous-like, tuberous ſcales, which are ſmall on the 
ſummit of the neck and the back, and which by de- 
grees become bigger down the fides : the largeſt of 
all are on the thoulders and the buttocks, the thighs, 


and around the legs down to the feet; but betwixt 


the foldings the ſkin is penetrable, and even tender, 
and as ſoft as filk, while the outward part of the fold- 
ing is as rough as the reſt : this tender ſkin which is 
found within the folding is of fleſh colour, and the 
{kin of the belly is very near of the ſame colour and 
contiitence ; but thoſe tuberous icales cannot be com- 
pared to ſcales, as have done ſeveral authors; they 
are a mere calloſity of the ſkin, irregular in its fi- 
gure, having no ſymmetry in their reſpective poſitions : 


the ſuppleneſs of the ſkin in the foldings, gives to the 


rhinoceros the facility of moving his head, his neck, 
and his limbs: the whole body, except the joints, 1s 
inflexible like a cuiraſs. Mr. Parſons ſays, that he 
has obſerved a very particular quality in this animal; 
he hearkened with a ſort of The. +16 attention to the 
beaſt's noiſe ; ſo that, if he was even ſleepy, em- 
ployed in eating, or in ſatisfying other urgent wants, 
he awoke inſtantly, raifed up his head, and gave at- 
tention, till the noiſe had ceaſed. 

In fine, after having given this exact deſcription of 
the rhinoceros, Mr. Parſons examines, whether rhi- 
noceroſes with a double horn on the noſe, exiſt or 
not; and after having compared the relations of an- 
cients and moderns, and the monuments of this ſpe- 
cies, which are found in the collections of Natural 
Hiſtory, he concludes, with ſome probability, that 
the rhinoceroles of Aſia, have commonly but one 
horn, and thoſe of Africa, commonly two. 


It is certain, that ſome rhinoceroſes have but one 


horn of the noſe, and others two; it is not equally 
certain, that this variety is conſtant, always depend- 
ing on the climate of Africa, or the Indies; ſo that 
two diſtinct ſpecies may be eſtabliſhed in theſe E 
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of animals, in conſequence of this difference. It 
teems, that the rhinoceros who have but one horn, 
have it bigger and longer than thoſe who have two: 
there are tingle horns of three feet and a half, and 
perhaps, of more than four feet, in length, upon fix _ 
or ſeven inches in diameter at the baſis; there are 
alſo double horns, which are bur two feet in length. 
Commonly, theſe horns are brown, or olive-colour, 
yet ſome are grey, and even white : they have only 
a ſmall concavity, in form of a cup, under their baſis, 
by which they ate faſtened to the ſkin of the noſe ; 
the remaining part of the horn is ſolid, and very 
hard. It is with this arm, that the rhinoceros is ſaid 
ro attack, and ſometimes to wound mortally the big- 
geſt elephants, whoſe long legs give to the rhinoceros, 
who has them much ſhorter, an opportunity to ſtrike 
them with his ſnout and his horn under the belly, 
where the ſkin is tender, and more penetrable ; but 
when he miſſes to ſtrike the firſt blow, the elephant 
throws him on the ground, and kills him. 

The horn of the rhinoceros is more valued by the 
Indians, than the ivory of the elephant : not fo much 
on account of the matter, of which they make ſeveral 
works with the chiſſel, but for its ſubſtance, to which 
they attribute divers ſpecific virtues, and medicinal! 
properties. The white ones, as the moſt rare, are 
alſo thoſe which they value moſt. Among the pre- 
ſents which the king of Siam ſent to Louis XIV. in 
1686, were ſix horns of rhinoceros. We have ſeen 
in the king's cabinet, twelve of different ſizes, and 
one particularly, which, though mutilated, was three 
feet cight inches and a half in length. 

The rhinoceros, without being ferocious or carnivo- 
rous, or even very wild, 1s, nevertheleſs, untame- 
able. He is of the nature of a hog, blunt and grunt- 
ing without intellects, without ſentiment, and without 
tractableneſs; he muſt be ever ſubject to fits of fury, 
that nothing cancalm; for the rhinoceros which Ema- 


nuel, 
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nuel, king of Portugal, ſent to the Pope in 1313, 
was the cauſe that the ſhip, in which he was tranf- 
ported, periſhed ; and that which we have ſeen at 
Paris, ſome years ago, was drowned in the fame man- 
ner, in going over to Italy. Theſe animals are alſo, 
like the hog, very much inclined to wallow, and 
will throw themſelves into the mire; they like da 
and marſhy places, and ſeldom leave the banks of 
Tivers. They are found in Aſia and Africa, in Ben- 
gal, Siam, Laos, in the Mogul dominions, in Suma- 
tra, in Java, in Abyſſinia, in Ethiopia, in the coun- 
try of the Anzicos, as far as the Cape of Good Hope. 
But, in general, the ſpecies is not ſo numerous, and fo 
univerſally ſpread, as that of the elephant. The fe- 
male brings forth but one young, and at a great di- 
ſtance of time. In the firſt month, the rhinoceros 15 
not much bigger than a large dog; he has not as ſoon 
as brought forth the horn on the noſe, although the 
rudiment of it is feen in the fœtus: when he is two 
years old, this horn is only an inch long; and in his 
tixth year, it has about ten inches; and as ſome of 
theſe horns are very near four feet long have been 
ſeen, it ſeems, they grow till his middle age, and, 
perhaps, during the whole life of the animal, which 
muſt be long, fince the rhinoceros, deſcribed by Mr. 
Parſons, was not come to half his growth when he was 
two years old, which makes it probable, that this 
animal lives as a man, ſeventy or eighty years. 
Without being uſeful as the elephant, the rhinoce- 
ros is very hurtful, by the prodigious devaſtation 
which he makes inthefields. The ſkin is the moſt 
valuable thing of this animal; his fleſh is excellent, 
according to the taſte of Indians and Negroes. Kalbe 
ſays, he has often eaten it with great pleaſure, His 
ſkin makes the beſt and hardeſt leather of the world; 
and not only his horn, but all the other parts of his 
body, and even his blood, his urine, and his excre- 
ments, are eſteemed as antidotes againſt poiſon, or a 
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remedy againſt ſeveral diſeaſes. Theſe antidotes, or 
remedies, extracted from different parts of the rhino- 


- ceros, are of the ſame uſe in the diſpenſatory of the 


Indians, as the treacle is in that of Europe. Proba- 
bly, all thoſe virtues are imaginary :—But how many 
things are ſought after, which have no yalue but in 


opinion | 


The rhinoceros feeds upon herbs, thiſtles, pric- 
kles, ſhrubs, and he prefers this wild food to the 
ſweet paſture of the verdant meadows ; he is very 
fond of ſugar-canes, and eats alſo all forts of corn: 
having no taſte whatſoever for fleſh, he does not mo- 
leſt ſmall animals, neither fears the large ones, living 
in peace with them all, even with the tiger, who of- 
ten accompanies him without daring to attack him : 
therefore, I doubt, that the battles betwixt the ele- 
phant and the rhinoceros, have any foundation ; 
they muſt, however, ſeldom happen, fince there is 
no notice for war on either fide: and, beſides, no 
fort of antipathy has been obſerved between theſe 
animals. Some have even been ſeen in captivity, 
live quietly together, without giving offence or pro- 
vocation to each other. Pliny is, I believe, the 
firſt who has mentioned theſe battles betwixt the rhi- 
noceros and the elephant. It ſeems, they were com- 
pelled to fight in the ſpectacles of Rome, and, proba- 
bly, they have taken from thence the idea, that 
when they were free, and in their natural ſtate, they 
fought as deſperately; but, I repeat it, every action 
without motive is not natural, it is, in effect, with- 
out cauſe, which does not happen, or by mere 
chance. 

The rhinoceroſes do not herd together, nor march 
in troops like the elephant; they are more wild and 
more ſolitary, and perhaps more difficult to be 
hunted and ſubdued : they never attack men unleſs 
provoked ; but then they become furious, and are 


very formidable: the ſteel of Damias, the * 
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of Japan, cannot make an inciſion upon his ſkin ; the 
darts and launces cannot pierce him through: his 
ſkin even reſiſts the balls of a muſket; thoſe of lead 
become flat upon his leather, and the iron ingots 
cannot | penetrate through it: the only places abſo- 
lutely penetrable in this body armed with a cuiraſs, 
are the belly, the eyes, and around the ears; ſo that 
huntſmen, inſtead of attacking this animal ſtanding, 
follow him at a diſtance by his track, and wait to 
approach him for the time that he {leeps or reſts him- 
ſelf. We have in the king's cabinet a foetus of a rhino- 
ceros which was ſent from the iſland of Java, and 
extracted from the body of the mother: it was ſaid, 
in a memorial which accompanied this preſent, that 
twenty-eight huntſmen had afſembled to attack this 
rhinoceros, they had followed him far off for ſome 
days, one or two men walking now and then before, 
to reconnoitre the poſition of the animal ; by theſe 
means they ſurpriſed him when he was afleep, and 
came ſo near in filence, that they diſcharged all at 
once their twenty-eight guns into the lower parts of 
its belly. 

We have ſeen, by the deſcription of Mr. Parſons, 
that this animal has a good ear, and even very at- 
tentive : it is alſo affirmed, that he has the ſenſe of 
ſmelling excellent ; butit is pretended, he has not a 
good eye, and ſees only before him: his eyes are ſo 
mall, and placed ſo low, and ſo obliquely, they have 
ſo little vivacity and motion, that this fact needs no 
other confirmation. His voice, when he 1s calm, re- 
ſembles the grunting of a hog; and when he is an- 
gry, his tharp cries are heard at a great diſtance. 
Though he lives upon vegetables, he does not rumi- 
nate: thus, it is probable, that, like the elephanr, 
he has but one ſtomach, and very large bowels, 
which ſupply the office of the paunch : his conſump- 
tion, though very great, is not comparable to that 


of the elephant, and it appears, by the thickneſs of 
Vor. III. * his 
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his ſkin, that he loſes leſs than the elephant by per- 
ſpiration. 


ol 4 * 
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: "The CAMEL and the DROMED AR v. 


HESE two names do not include two diſterent 
ſpecies, but only indicate two diſtinct breed, 


ſubſiſting from time immemorial in the camel ſpe- 
cies : the principal, and as may be ſaid, the only 
perceptible character by which they differ, conſiſts 
in the camel's bearing two hunches, or protube- 


rances, and the dromedary only one; who is alſo 


much leſs and not fo ſtrong as the camel; but both 


of them herd and copulate together, and the pro- 


duction from this croſs breed is more vigorous, and 
of greater value, than the others. ä 


This mongrel iſſue from the dromedary and the 


camel form à fecondary breed, which alſo mix and 
multiply with the firſt ; ſo that in this ſpecies, as well 


as in that of other pte die animals, there are to be 
found a out variety, the general part' of which are 
relative to the difference of the climates they are pro- 
duced in. Ariſtotle has judiciouſly marked the two 
prineipal breed; the firſt, (which has two hunches) 
under the name of the BACTRIAN CAMEL; and the 
ſecond, under that of the AR ABLIAN CAuEL; the 
firſt are called TUR K MAN, and the others ARABIAN 
CAMnLs. This divifion (till fubfifts, with this dit- 
ference only, that it appears, fince the diſcovery of 
thoſe parts of Africa and Afia, which were- unknown 
to the ancients, that the dromedary is, without com- 
pariſon, more numerous and more univerſal than the 
camel: the laſt being ſeldom to be found in any 
other place than in Turky, and in ſome other parts 
of the Levant; while the dromedary, more com- 
mon than any other beaſt of his fizc, is to be found 
11 all the northern parts of Africa, which extends 

from 
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from the Mediterranean to the Black Sea; and 
which we again meet with in Egypt, in Perfia, in 
South Tartary, and in all the northera parts of 
Italy. 

The dromedary, therefore, occupies an immenſe 
tract of land, while the camel is confined to a ſmall 
ſpot of ground ; the firſt inhabits hot and parched 
regions ; the ſecond, a more moiſt and temperate 
{oil ; and the whole ſpecies, as well the one as the 
other, appears to be confined in a zone of three or 
four hundred miles in breadth, which ſpreads itſelf 
from Mauritania unto China: they ſubfiſt neither 
above nor below this zone; and although hot coun- 
tries are natural to this animal, nevertheleſs, he is 
averſe to thoſe climates where the heat is exceſſive: 
his ſpecies ends where that of the elephant begins, 
and 1t cannot exift neither under the burning {ky of 
the torrid zone, nor in the milder climates of our 
temperate Ones. 

The camel appears to be a native of Arabia; for 
it is not only the country where there is the greateſt 
number, but it is alſo moſt conformable to them. 
Arabia 15 the moſt dry country in the world, and 
where water is very ſcarce. The camel is the leaft 
thirſty of all animals, and can paſs ſeveral days with- 
out any drink. The land is almoſt in every part dry 
and fandy ; the feet of the camel are formed to tra- 
vel in ſand; and, on the contrary, cannot ſupport 
himſelf in moiſt and flippery ground. Herbage and 
paſture are wanting to this « country, as 15 the OX, 
whoſe place, in ſize, is ſupplied by the camel. 

We ſeldom deceive ourſelves on the natural coun- 
try of animals, in judging them by theſe marks of 
conformity : their true country 1s that which moſt 
reſembles them, that is to ſay, to which their na— 
ture appears to be entirely conformable ; the more 
eſpecially, when this ſame nature of the animal does 
not modify and give way to the influence of other 
climates. 
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climates. It has been tried, but without effect, to 
multiply camels in Spain; they have allo in vain 
tranſported them to America, but they have thriven 
neither in one climate, nor 1n the other, and they 
are ſeldom to be met with in the Eaſt Indies beyond 
Surat and Ormus ; not that they cannot abſolutely 
ſubſiſt and increaſe in the Eaſt Indies, in Spain, in 
America, and even in colder climates, as in France, 
in Holland, in England, &c. by keeping themduring 
the winter in warm ſtables, feeding and treating them 
with care, not letting them labour, or ſuffering them 
to walk out but when the weather is fine; by theſe 
means we may keep them alive, and even hope to 
ſee them multiply; but their productions are ſmall 
and poor, and themſelves are weak and languiſhing: 
they loſe, therefore, all their value in theſe cli— 
mates, and, inſtead of being uſeful, they are very 
chargeable to thoſe who bring them up, while they 
may be ſaid to compoſe all the wealth of their ma- 
ſters, when in their native country, 

The Arabs regard the camel as a preſent from hea- 
ven, a ſacred animal, without whole aid they could 
neither ſubſiſt, trade, nor travel. The milk of 
theſe beaſts is their common nouriſhment : they 
likewiſe eat their fleſh, eſpecially that of the young 
ones, which they reckon very good. The hair of 
theſe animals, which is fine and ſoft, is renewed 
every year, and ſerves them to make ſtuffs tor their 
cloathing and their furniture. Bleſt with their 
camels, they not only want for nothing, but they 
even fear nothing. With them they can in a fingle 
day place a tract of deſart of fifty miles, between 
them and their enemies: all the armies in the world 
would periſh in the purſuit of a troop of Arabs; ſo 
that they are no further ſubmiſſive than they pleaſe, 
Let any one figure to hunſelf a country without ver- 
dure and without water, a burning ſun, a ſky al- 
ways clear, plains covered with ſand, and mountains 
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ſtill more parched, o'er which the eye extends and 
the fight is loſt, without being (topped by a ſingle 
living object; a dead earth flayed (it I may be al- 
lowed the expreſſion) by the winds, which preſents 
nothing but bones of dead bodies, flints ſcattered 
here and there, rocks ſtanding upright or over- 
thrown, a deſart entirely naked, where the travel- 
ler has never drew his breath under the friendly 
ſhade, where he has nothing to accompany him, and 
where nothing reminds 8 of a living nature; an 
abſolute ſolitude, a thouſand times more frightful 
than that of the foreſt; for trees appear as beings 
to the man, who thus deſolate, thus naked, and 
thus loſt, in theſe void and unbounded places, looks 
over all the extended ſpace as his tomb: the light 
of the day, more diſmal to him than the ſhade of the 
night, renews but to lighten atreſh his nakednels, 
his impotency, and to preſent before his, eyes the 
horror of his ſituation, in extending round him the 
abyſs of the immenſity which ſeparates him from the 
habitable earth; an immenſity which he in vain at- 
tempts to over-run ; for hunger, thirſt, and burn- 
ing heat, preſs on him every weary moment that re- 
mains between deipair and death. 

Nevertheleſs, the Arab has found means to ſur— 
mount theſe diflicultics, and even to appropriate to 
himſelt theſe gaps of Nature; they ſerve him for an 
aſylum, they tecure his repoſe, and maintain himin his 
independence. But why does not man know how to 
make uſe of them without abuſe ? This ſame Arab, 
free, independent, tranquil, and even rich, inftead 
of reſpecting theſe deſarts as the ramparts of his li- 
berty, ſoils them with guilt: he traverics over them 
to the neighbouring nations, and robs them of their 
flaves and gold; he makes uſe of them to exerciſe 
his robberies, which, unfortunately, he enjoys more 
than his liberty ; for. his enterprizes are almoſt al- 

ways ſucceſstul: notwithſtanding the caution of his 
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neighbours, and the ſuperiority of their forces, he 
eſcapes their purſuit, and, unpuniſhed, bears away 
all that he has plundered them of. 

An Arab, who deſtines himſelf to this buſineſs of 
land piracy, early bardens himſelf to the fatigue of 
travelling ; he accuſtoms himſelf to paſs many days 
without ſleep, to ſuffer hunger, thirſt, and heat ; 
at the ſame time, he inſtructs his camels, he brings 
them op, and exerciſes them in the ſame method. 
A few days after they are born, he bends their legs 
under their bellies, and conftrains them to remain on. 
the earth, and loads them, in this ſituation, with a 
weight as heavy as they uſually carry, which he onl 
relicves them from to give them a heavier. Inſtead of 
fuffering them to feed at every hour, and drink when 
they are thirſty, he regulates their repaſts, and by 
degtees increaſes them to greater diſtances between 
cach meal, diminiſhing allo, at the ſame time, the 
quantity of their food. When they are a little 
fironger, he exerciſes them to the courſe, he ex- 
Cites thetn by the example of horſes, and endeavours 
to render them alſo as ſwift, and more robuſt ; at 
length, when he is affured of the ſtrength and ſwift- 
neſs of his camels, and that they can endure hunger 
and thirſt, he then Pads them with whatever is ne— 
ceftary for his and their ſubſiſtence. He departs 
with them, arrives unexpected at the borders of the 
deſart, ſtops the firſt paſſenger he ſees, pillages the 
ſtraggling habitations, and Toads his camels with his 
booty. Tf he is purſued, he is obliged. to expedite 
his retreat, and then he diſplays all his own, and his 
animals talents. Mounted on one of his ſwifteſt ca- 
mels, he conducts the troop, makes them travcl 
day and night, almoſt without ſtopping either to 
cat or drink; in this manner, he caſily pafles over 


& all 


that time of fatigue and travel, he never unloads his 
camels, and only allows them an hour of repoſe, 
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and a ball of paſte each day. They often run in this 
manner for eight or nine days without meeting with 
any water, during which time they never drink ; 
and, when by chance they find a pool at ſome di- 
ſtance from their rout, they ſmell the water at more 
than half a mile before they come to it, Thirſt 
now makes them redouble their pace, and then they 
drink enough for all the time pail, and for as long 
to come; for often they are many weeks in travel- 
ling, and their time of abſtinence endures as long as 
they are upon their journey. 

In Turkey, Perſia, Egypt, Arabia, Barbary, &c. 
they uſe no other- carriage for their merchandize, 
than by the means of camels, which 1s, of all their 
conveyances, the molt ready, and the cheapeſt. 
Merchants and other travellers affemble themſelves 
in caravans to avoid the inſults and piracies of the 
Arabs. Theſe caravans are often very numerous, 
and often compoſed of more camels than men, Every 
one of theſe camels is loaded according to his 
ſtrength, and he is fo ſenfible of it himſelf, that 
when a heavier load than uſual 1s put upon him, he 
refuſes it, by conſtantly remaining in his reſting po- 
ſture, till he is lightened of ſome of his burden. 

Large and ſtrong camels generally carry 1000, 
and even 1200 weight, the {ſmaller only 6 or 700. 
In theſe commercial journies, they do not travel 
quick, and as the rout is often ſeven or eight hun- 
dred miles, they regulate their journies; they only 
walk, and go every day ten or twelve miles; they are 
ditburthened every evening, and are ſuffered to feed at 
liberty. If they are in a part of the country where there 
is paſture, they eat euough in one hour to ſerve them 
twenty-four, and to ruminate on during the whole 
night; but they ſeldom meet with paſtures, and 
this delicate food is not neceflary for them. They 
even ſeem to prefer wormwood, thiſtles, nettles, 
furze, and other thorny vegetables, to the more 
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milder herbs; and ſo long as they can find ſuck 
plants to brouze on, they very eaſily live without 
any drink. 

Befides, this facility with which they abſtain ſo 
long from drinking, is not pure habit, but rather 
an effect of their formation. Independent of the 
four ſtomachs which are commonly found in rumi- 
nating animals, the camel is poſſeſſed of a fifth bag, 
which ſerves him as a reſervoir to retain the water. 
This fifth ſtomach is wanting in other animals, and 
is peculiar to the camel alone. It. is of ſo vaſt a ca- 
pacity, as to contain a great quantity of liquor, where 
it remains without corruption, or without the other 
aliments being able to mix therewith. When the ani- 
mal is preſſed with thirſt, or has occaſion to dilute 
the dry food, and to macerate it for rumination, he 
cauſes a part of this water to re- aſcend into the ſto- 
_ and even to the ceſophagus, by a ſimple con- 

ration of the muſcles. It i is, therefore, by virtue of 
this very ſingular conformation, that the camel can 
remain ſeveral days without drink, and that he takes 
at one time a prodigious quantity, of water, which 
continues pure and limpid in this reſervoir, by rea- 
ſon that the liquors of the body, nor the juices of 
digeſtion are able to mix themſelves along with it. 

If we compare the detormitics, or rather the non- 
conformities of the camel with other animals, we 
ſhall not doubt but his nature has been conſiderably 
altered by the conſtraint of ſlavery, and the continu- 
ance of his labour. The camel is the moſt com- 
pleatly, and moſt laboriouſly enflaved of any other 
domeſtic animal : the moſt compleatly, becauſe in 
the other ſpecies of domeſtic animals, ſuch as the 
horſe, the dog, the ox, the ſheep, the hog, &c. we 
find ſome in their natural ſtate, which are ſtill wild, 
and which man has not yet ſubjected ; but in the 
camel, the whole ſpecies 1s enilaved, and we do not 
find any part of it in its primitive ſtate of independ- 

ance 
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ance and liberty; in ſhort, he is more laboriouſly 
enſlaved than any other animal, becauſe he has ne- 
ver been trained, either for ſhew, as the greateſt part 
of our horſes are, or for amuſement, as almoſt all 
our dogs are, or for the ule of the table, as the ox, 
the hog, the ſheep, &c. are. He is the only beaſt of 
fize, whom man has not harneſſed, or taught to 
draw; but whoſe body is looked upon as a living 
carriage, which we canload and oppreſs, even during 
his time of reſt, at which time he ſleeps under the 
preſſure of a heavy burden, his legs bent under him, 
and the whole weight of his body bearing hard upon 
his ſtomach. 

This animal alſo bears about him all the marks of 
ſlavery and pain ; belowthe breaſt, upon the ſternum 
is a thick and large calloſity, as tough as horn; 
the like ſubſtance appears upon the joints of the 
legs; and although theſe callofities are to be met 
with in every camel, yet they plainly prove that 
they are not natural, but produced by an exceſſive 
conſtraint, and pain, as appears from their being of- 
ten found filled with pus. The breaſt and legs, 
then, are deformed by theſe callofities : the back is 
alſo disfigured with a double or ſingle hunch, which 
riſes upon it, and both theſe and the calloſities are 
perpetuated by generation. As it is therefore evi- 
dent, that the firſt deformity proceeds from the eu- 
tom to which theſe animals are conſtrained, of for- 
cing them when quite young to lay upon cheir ſto- 
mach with their legs bent under them, and in that 
cramped poſture to bear not only the weight of their 
body, but alſo the burdens with which they are la- 
den; it muſt, then, alſo be preſumed, that the hunch 
or hunches upon the back, owe their origin to the 
compreſſion of theſe burdens alone, which, bearing 
unequally upon certain parts of the back, may have 
raiſed the fleſh, and puffed up the fat and the kin ; 
for theſe hunches are not bony but only compoſed 
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of a fat and fleſhy ſubſtance, partly of the ſame con- 
ſiſtence as the udder of a cow. 

Thus the calloſities and the hunches will be equally 
regarded as deformities produced by the continuance 
of their labour, and the conſtraint of their body; 
and theſe deformities which at firſt were only acci— 
dental and individual, are now become general and per- 
manent in the whole ſpecies. It may therefore be 
likewiſe preſumed, that the bag which contains the 
water, and which is only an appendix to the paunch, 
has been produced by the extenſion forced from 
this viſcera. The animal, after having endured 
thirſt for a long time, and taking at one time as 
much, and, perhaps, more water than the ſtomach 
could contain, the membrane became extended, di— 
luted, and by degrees yielded to the ſuperabundance 
of liquid; as has been obſerved in the ſtomach of 
theep, which extends and acquires a capacity pro- 
portionable to the quantity of aliments it receives, 
and which remains very ſmall in the ſheep that are 
nourithed with bread, while it becomes very large 

in thoſe that we feed with graſs. 

Theſe conjectures on the non-conformities of the 
camel, would be fully confirmed, or abſolutely de- 
ſtroyed, if any of theſe animals could be found wild 
to compare with the tame: but, as I have already 
ſaid, theſe animals do not exiſt any where in their 
natural ſtate, or indeed if they do exiſt, no one has 
vet remarked or deſcribed them: we muſt therefore 
ſuppoſe, t that all which 1s good and fair about them, 
they owe to Nature; and that all that is detective 
and delormed, is occaſioned by the empire of man 

nd the labours of their flavery. 

Theſe poor animals muſt ſuffer a great deal, as 
they make lamentable cries, eſpecially w — they 
are overloaded ; and, notwithſtanding they are con— 

tinually abuſed, they have as much ſpirit as 1 
At the firſt ſign they bend their legs under their bo- 
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dies, and kneeling upon the ground, they are un- 
loaded with the greateſt eaſe, without the trouble of 
lifting up the load to a great height, which mult 
happen were they to ſtand upright. As ſoon as they 
are loaded, they raiſe themſelves up again without 
any aſſiſtance or ſupport, and the conductor, 
mounted on one of them, precedes the whole troop, 
who follow in the ſame pace as he leads. They have 
neither need of whip nor ſpur to excite them; bur 
when they begin to be fatigued, their conductors 
ſu pport their ſpirits, or rather charm their weari- 
nels, by a ſong, or the ſound of ſome inſtrument. 
When they want to prolong the rout, or double the 
day's journey, they give them but one hour's reſt, 
after which, renewing their ſong, they again pro- 
ceed on their way for many hours more, and the 
ſinging continues until the time that they ſtop : then 
the camels again kneel down on the earth to be re- 
lieved from the burden, by the cords being unticd 
and the bales rolling down on each fide. They re— 
main in this cramped poſture, with their belly 
couching upon the earth, and ſleep in the midſt of 
their baggage, which is tied on again the next 
morning with as much readineſs and facility as it was 
untied before they went to reſt. 

The callofities, the tumours upon their breaft 
and legs, the bruiſes and wounds of the ſkin, the 
ſhedding of their coat, the hunger, the thirſt, and 
the leanneſs of theſe animals, are not their only in- 
conveniencies ; they are prepared for all theſe evils 
by one ſtill greater, by mutilating them by caſtra- 
tion while young. They leave but one male for 
eight or ten females, and all the labouring camels 
are commonly geit: they are weaker, without doubr, 
than thoſe which are not caſtrated, but they are 
more tractable than the others, who are not only in- 
docible, but almoſt furious, in the rutting time, 
which remains forty days, and which happens every 
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ſpring of the year, when, it is affirmed, they conti- 
nualy foam and caſt one or two red bladders of the 
thickneſs of thoſe of hogs. At this time they eat 
very little, attack and bite both animals and men, 
and even their maſters, to whom at other times they 
are very ſubmiſſive. 

The camel does not copulate like other quadru- 
pedes, in an erect poſture, but the female ſquats her- 
ſelf upon her knees, and receives the male in the 
lame ſituation as ſhe reſts, flecps, or: is loaded. 
This poſture, to whichthey are accuſtomed, becomes, 
as has been obſerved, natural to them, ſince they 
follow it themſelves in their time of their copulation. 
The female goes with young exactly a year, and 
like all other large animals, produces but one at a 
birth: they have great plenty of milk, which is 
thick and nouriſhing, even for the human ſpecies, 
if it is mixed with a greater quantity of water. 
The females ſeldom do any labour while they are 
with young, but are ſuffered te bring forth at li— 
berty. The profit which ariſes from their produce, 
and from their milk, perhaps ſurpaſſes that which is 
got from their labour; nevertheleſs, in ſome places, a 
great part of the females undergo caſtration as wel! 
as the males, in order to render them more fit for 
labour; and they pretend, that this operation, in— 
ſtead of diminiſhing their ſtrength, ſerves to aug- 
ment their vigour, and the beauty of their appear- 
ance. In general, the fatter the camels are, the 
more capable they are of enduring great fatigues. 
Their hunches appear to be formed only from the 
luper-abundanee of nouriſhment ; tor in long jour- 
nies, where they are obliged to ſtint them in their 
food, and where they ſuffer both hunger and thirſt, 
cheſe hunches grad lually diminiſh, and are Fade 
almoſt even, and the eminences are only ditcovered 
by the height of the hair, which is always much 
longer upon theſe parts, than upon any other part of 
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the back; the leanneſs of the body increaſes in pro- 
portion as the hunches diminiſh. The Moors, who 
tranſport all the merchandize from Barbary, and 
trom Numidia, into Ethiopia, depart with their ca- 
mels well loaded, which are then very tat and vigo- 
rous, and bring them back fo lean, that they com- 
monly re- ſell them at a low price to the Arabs of the 
defart, who fatten them anew. 

The ancients have ſaid, that theſe animals are in 
a condition for generation at the age of three years : 
this appears to me rather dubious ; for at that age 
they have not attained half their growth. The ge- 
nital member of the male, is like that of the bulls, 
very long and very flender ; it tends forward, like 
that of every other animal; but in its uſual ſtate, it 
is bent backwards, and voids the urine between 
the legs, ſo that the male and female urines the ſame 
way. 

The young camel ſuckles its mother a year, and 
when they want to bring him up, ſo as to make him 
ſtrong and robuſt, they leave him at liberty to ſuckle 
or graze for a longer time, nor begin to load him, 
or put him to labour, till he has attained the age of 
four years. The camel commonly lives forty or fit- 
ty years, tnis term of lite being moſt proportioned 
to the time of his growth. It is without any founda- 
tion that ſome authors have advanced that he lives 
even to the age of one hundred years. 

In re-uniting under one fingle point of view, all 
the qualitics of this animal, and all the advantages 
which are gained by him, we cannot hefitate a mo- 
ment from acknowledging him to be the moſt uſe- 
ful, and the moſt precious, of all the creatures under 
ſubordination to man. Gold and filk are not the 
true riches of the eaſt; it is the camel who is the 
treaſure of Aſia; he is of greater value than the ele- 
phant, as he labours as much, and diſpenſes with 
twenty times leſs food, Beſides, the whole ſpecies 
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is ſubmiſhve to man, who propagates and multiplies 
it as much as he pleaſes, while he cannet ſo greatly 
benefit by that of the elephant, which he cannot mul- 
tiply, and which he can only conquer by one atatime, 
and that too with great difficulty and trouble. The 
camel is not only of greater value than the elephant, 
but perhaps not of leſs than the horſe, the aſs, the 
ox, all united together. He alone carries as much 
as two mules ; he not only alſo eats leſs, but likewite 
feeds on a coarſe herbs as the aſs. The female fur- 
niſhes milk a longer time than the cow ; the fleſh of 
young camels is good and wholſome, like veal ; 
their hair is finer, and more ſought after, than the 
fineſt wool ; there is not a thing, even to their excre- 
ments, from which ſome profit is drawn; for fal 
armoniac is made from their urine; their dung, 
when dried and powdered, ſerves them for litter, as 
it does for horſes, with whom they often travel into 
countries where neither ſtraw nor hay is known. 
To conclude, they likewiſe make a kind of turf of 
this dung, which burns freely, and gives a flame as 
clear, and almoſt as lively, as that of dry wood; 
even this is another great uſe, eſpecially in deſarts, 
where not a tree is to be ſeen, and where, from the 
deficiency of combuſtible matters, fire is almoſt as 
{carce as watcr. 
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The BUFFALO, the Box asus, the Au Rocks, the 
BisoN, and the ZEBRA. 


Lthough the buffalo is at this preſent time com- 
mon in Greece, and tame Italy, it was neither 
known by the Greeks or Romans ; for it has never 
had a name in the language of theſe people. The 
word buffalo, even indicates a ſtrange origin, not to 
be derived either from the Greek or Latin tongues. 
In effect, this animal is originally a native of the hot- 
teſt 
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teſt countries of Africa and India, and was not 
tranſported and naturaliſed in Italy, till towards the 
ſeventh century. The moderns very impropccly 
apply the name of bubalus to this animal, which, in 
the Greek and Latin, indeed 1mphes an African 
animal, but very different from the buffalo, as it is 
very eaſy to demonſtrate, by the patlages of ancient 
authors. If we would place the bubalus to any ſpe- 
cics, it rather belongs to that of the antelope, than 
to the ox, or the buffalo. Bellon having ſeen a 
{mall hunched ox at Cairo, different from the but- 
falo and the common ox, imagined that this ſmall 
ox might be the bubalus of the ancients ; but if he had 
carefully compared the characters of the buffaloes, 
given by the ancients, with thoſe of his ſmall ox, 
he would have diſcovered his error himſelf; beſides, 
we can ſpeak with certainty of it, for we have ſeen 
this ſmall hunched ox alive, and having compared 
the deſcription that we have made, with that of Bel- 


lon, we can no longer doubt but it is a different 


animal. It was ſhewn at the fair at Paris in 1732, 
under the name of the Zeh: we have adopted this 
name to deſcribe this animal by, for it 1s a particu- 
lar breed of the ox, and not a ſpecies of the Malo, 
or of the bubatus. 

Ariſtotle, ſpeaking of oxen, only mentions the 
common ox, and fays, that among the arachotas 
in India, there were wild oxen, which differ from 
the common, or tame ones, as wild boars differ 
from hogs. But, in another part, he gives the de- 
icription of a wild ox of Pæonia, a province adjoin- 
ing to Macedonia, which he calls bonaſus. Thus the 
common ox and the bonaſus, are the only animals of 
this kind, taken notice of by Ariſtotle; and what 
muſt appear fingular, is, that the bonaſus, although 
amply enough deſcribed by this great philoſopher, 
has not been recogniſed by any of the Greek or Latin 
naturaliſts, who have written after him, and all of 
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whom have only copied him upon this ſubject; ſo 
that to this day, there is no more than the name of 
bonaſus known, without the knowledge of the ani- 
mal to whom this name ought to be applied. Ne- 
vertheleſs, if we conſider, that Ariſtotle, in ſpeaking 
of the wild oxen of a temperate climate, has only in- 
dicated the bonaſus ; and that, on the contrary, the 
Greek and Latin authors of ſucceeding ages, have 
fpoken no more of the bonaſus; but have indicated 
theſe wild oxen by the names of urus and biſen, we 
ſhall then be led to believe, that the bonaſus muſt 
be either the one or the other of theſe animals; in— 
deed we ſhall find, in comparing what Ariſtotle ſays 
of the bonaſus, with what we know of the biſon, that 


it is more than probable, that theſe two names only 


include one and the ſame animal. Julius Cæſar is 
the firſt who has ſpoken of the urus. Pliny and 
Pauſanias are alſo the firſt who have ſpoken of the 
biſon. Since Pliny's time, the name of bubalus has 
been given to the urus, or to the biſon, and this con- 
fuſion has but increaſed with the time. To the bona- 
jus, the bubalus, the urus, and the biſon 3; have been 
added, the catopleba, thethur, the bubalusof Bellon, the 
biſons of Scotland and America, and all our natural- 
iſts have made as many different ſpecies as they have 
found names. The truth is here ſo obſcured by 
clouds, and ſo ſurrounded with errors, that it, per- 
haps, may not be thought amils that I have under- 
taken to clear up this part of Natural Hiſtory, which 
the contradiction of reports, the variety of deſerip— 
tions, the multiplicity of names, the diverſity of 
places, the difference of tongues, and the obſcurity 
of the times, ſeems to have condemned to eternal 
darkneſs. 

I ſhall, therefore, immediately preſent the reader 
with the reſult of my opinion upon this ſubject, after 
which I ſhall give the proots of them. 


1. The 
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1. The animal at preſent known to us by the 
name of buffalo, was not known tothe ancients. 

2. This buffalo, at preſent tame in Europe, is the 
ſame as the tame or wild buffalo in India and 
Africa. 

3. The bubalus of the Greeks and Romans, is nei- 
ther the buffalo, nor the ſmall ox of Bellon, but the 
animal that the gentlemen of the Academy of Sci- 
ences have deſcribed under the name of the Barbary 
cow, and which we call the bubal, 

4. The ſmall ox of Bellon, that we have ſeen, and 
that we name zebu, is no more than a variety in the 
ſpecies of the ox. 


5. The bonaſus of Ariſtotle is the ſame animal as 
the biſon of the Latins. 


6. The biſon of America might originally come 
from the biſon of Europe. 

7. The urus, or aurochs, is the ſame animal as our 
common bull, in his wild and natural ſtate, 

8. In ſhort, the biſon only differs from the au- 
rochs by the accidental varieties, and conſequently 
he is, as well as the aurochs, of the ſame ſpecies as 
the tame ox ; ſo that, it appears, all the denomina- 
tions, and all the pretended ſpecies of the naturaliſts, 
may be reduced tc three, 7. e. to thoſe of the ox, 
the buffalo, and the bubal. 

I do not doubt but ſome of the propofitions I 
have above laid down may appear hazardous aſ- 
ſertions, particularly to the eyes of thoſe who are 
employed with the nomenclature of animals, and 
who have endeavoured to give a catalogue of them; 
nevertheleſs, there is not one of theſe aſſertions but I 
am ready to prove. But before I enter into critical 
diſcuſhons, which each of theſe propoſitions particu- 
larly demand, I ſhall explain the obſervations and 
the facts which have conducted me in this enquiry, 
and which having enlightened me, may alſo ſerve to 
enlighten others. 
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There are no tame animals that in any reſpect, re- 
ſemble the wild: their nature, their ſize, and their 
form, are leſs conſtant, and more ſubject to variety, 
more eſpecially in the exterior parts of their body. 
The influence of the climate, ſo powerful over all 
Nature, acts with more force upon captive beings, 
than upon free; the food prepared by the hand of 
man, oftentimes ſcanty and bad, joined to the incle- 
mency of a foreign ſky, in time produce alterations 
deep enough to become conſtant, in 5 

do not pre- 
tend to ſay, that this general cauſe of alteration is 
powerful enough effentially to alter the nature of be- 
ings, whoſe marks are as fixed as the mould of ani- 
mals; but it changes them in certain reſpects, it 
diſguiſes and transforms them externally ; it takes 
away from certain parts, or makes additions to them; 
it paints them with varied colours, and by its action 
upon the habit of the body, it alſo has an influence 
vpon the nature, the inſtinct, and the moſt interior 
qualities. Afingle part changed in ſo perfect a body as 
thatof an animal, is ſufficient to make the whole ſenſi- 
ble of this alteration; and it is for this reaſon, that our 
tame animals differ almoſt as much in nature and in- 
ſtinct, as in ſhape, from thoſe from whom they have 
had their firſt origin. | 
The ſheep furniſhes us with a ſtriking example : 
this ſpecies, ſuch. as it at preſent is, periſhes entirely 
in our fight, and in a very ſhort time, if man ceaſes 
from tending it with care: it is allo very different 
from itſelf, and very inferior to its original ſpeeies. 
But let us ſpeak of what concerns our preſent ſub- 
ject alone. We ſee what changes oxcn have gone 
through, by the ſeveral and diverſely combined ef- 
fects of the climate, nouriſhment, and treatment, in 
their ſtate. of independance, and in that of their 
tameneſs. 


The 
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The moſt general, and the moſt remarkable vari- 
ety in tame, and even wild oxen, conſiſts in that 
kind of hunch that grows between the ſhoulders : 
this kind of oxen are called Þj/ons, and it has been 
hitherto believed, that the biſons were of a different 
ſpecies from that of the common oxen ; but as we 
are at preſent aſſured, that the hunched oxen copu- 
late with our oxen, and that the hunch diminiſhes in 
the firſt generation, and diſappears in the ſecond or 
third, it is evident, that this hunch is only a varia— 
ble and accidental character, which does not prevent 
the hunched ox from being of the ſame ſpecies as 
ours. Beſides, there have formerly been found in 
the deſart parts of Europe, wild oxen, ſome without 
hunches, and others with; thus the variety ſeems 
to be in Nature itſelf; it appears to proceed from 
the abundance, and from the more ſubſtantial qua- 
lity of paſture, and other nutriment ; for, we have 
remarked on the camels, that when thoſe animals 
are lean, and badly fed, they, have not even the ap- 
pearance of a hunch, The ox without a hunch, is 
named vrochs, and tarocks, in the German tongue; 
and the wild ox with a hunch, is termed wvi/en, in 
the ſame language. The Romans, who knew nei- 
ther the one nor the other of theſe wild oxen before 
they had ſeen them in Germany, have adopted theſe 
names; of wrocks, they have made vrt, and of viſen, 
biſon ; and they have not imagined that the wild ox 
deſcribed by Ariſtotle, under the name of bonatus, 
could be cither one or the other of theſe oxen, whoſe 
German names they had thus Greek and Latiniſed. 

Another difference found berweea the aurochs 
and the biſon, is, the length of the hair, the tail, 
the ſhoulders, and underneath the throat of the bi- 
ſon 1s covered with very long hairs; while the au- 
rochs have a!l theſe parts only cloathed with a ſhort 
hair, reſembling that of the body, the front except- 
ed, which is furniſhed with curling, or frizled hair. 


But 
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But this difference of the hair is ſtill more accidental 
than that of the hunches, and like that, depends on 
the food and climate, as we have already proved in 
the goats, ſheep, dogs, cats, &c. Thus, neither the 
hunch, nor the difference in the length and quantity 
of hair, are ſpecific characters, but fimple and acci- 
dental variations, which docs not divide the unity of 
the ſpecies. 

A variety till more extended, and to which the 
naturaliſts have given, in concert with the reſt, more 
of character than it really deſerves, is, the form of 
the horns ; they have not attentively conſidered, that, 

in all our tame cattle, the ſhape, the ſize, the poſi- 
tion, the direction, and even the number of horns, 
varies ſo ſtrongly, that it would be impoſſible to pro- 
nounce, that there is in this part, any true model of 
Nature. The horns of ſome cows are curved, bent 
downwards, &e. others have them ſtrait, long, a and 
elevated. There are whole breeds of ſheep, who 
have ſometimes two, ſometimes four horns, and ſo 
on. There are breeds of cows, who have none at 
all, &c. Theſe exterior, or, as I may ſay, additional 
parts to the body of theſeanimals, are all as little con- 
ſtant as the colour of the hair, which, as is well 
known, varies and combines itſelf with every faſhion 
in tame animals. This difference in the ſhape and 
direction of the horns, which is ſo common and fo 
frequent, muſt not then be regarded as a character 
diſtinctive of the ſpecies ; notwithſtanding, it is upon 
this character alone, that our naturaliſts have eſta- 
bliſhed their ſpecies ; and, as Ariſtotle, in the marks 
that he gives to the dan ſays, that he has horns 
which turn inwards, they have ſeparated the bonaſus 
ſrom all other oxen,” and made a particular ſpecies 
of him, from the ſole inſpection of the horns, and 
without having ever ſcen the individual. Fipally, 
upon this variation of the horns in tame cattle, we 


quote cows and iheep, rather than bulls and rams, 
by 
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by reaſon the females are more numerous than the 
males, and becauſe we may every where obſerve 
thirty cows or ſheep, to one bull or one ram. | 
The mutilation of animals by caſtration, ſeems 
only to hurt the individual, and does not appear to 
effect the whole ſpecies; nevertheleſs it is certain, 
that this cuſtom reſtrains Nature on one fide, and 
weakens it on the other. A ſingle male, condemned 
to ſerve thirty or forty females, can only exhauſt him- 
ſelf, without ſatisfying them ; and in copulation, the 
heat is unequal, weaker in the male, who enjoys it 
very often, and ftronger in the female, who enjoys 
it but at one time : from thence all the productions 
muſt tend to femenine qualites, the heat of the mo- 
ther being in the moment of conception ſtrongerthan 
that of the father, a greater number of females are 
born than males; and the males themſelves poſſeſs 
more of the mother than the father. This is, with- 
out doubt, the reaſon that there are more girls than 
boys born in the country, where men have a great 
number of women, while among thoſe where it is nor 
permitted to have more than one, the male preſerves 
and realizes his ſuperiority, in producing, in fact, more 
males than females. It is true, that among tame ani- 
mals, they commonly with-hold the moſt beautiful 
from caſtration, to become the parent of a numerous 
generation; the firſt productions of this choſen male 
would be, if they pleaſed, ftrong and vigorous ; but 
for the ſake of having copies of this ſingle mould, the 
impreſſion is deformed, or at leaſt Nature is impair- 
ed, and not delivered in its full perfection; the breed 
muſt therefore conſequently be weakened and dege- 
nerate ; and this, perhaps, is the cauſe why more 
monſters are to be found among tame animals than 
among the wild, where the number of males which 
concur to gereration, is as great as thoſe of the fe- 
males; moreover, when there is but one male to a 


great number of females, they have not the liberty 
| of 
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of conſulting their taſte, their pleaſures, nor the ten- 
der emotions raiſed up in them; there remains no- 
thing poignant in their amours, they confume with 
their own fires, they languith in expecting the cold 
approaches of a male that is not of their own choice, 
and which likely is not agreeable to them, and who 
always pleaſes them leſs than one they would pre- 
fer, from the ſluggiſh amours; theſe copulations 
without taſte, muſt proceed as fluggiſh produc- 
tions ; infipid beings, who will have neither courage, 
fierceneſs, nor the ſtrength, which Nature cannot 
propagate in every ſpecies, but by leaving to indivi- 
duals their faculties quite entire, eſpecially the liber- 
ty of chance, and the chance of rencounters. It is 
well known, for example, that in horſes, the crofs 
breed is always the fineſt; we muſt not, therefore, 
confine our female cattle to one ſingle male of their 
own country, who already has very much the refem- 
blance of his mother, and who conſequently far from 
recovering the ſpecies, can only continue to degender 
it. Mankind, in this practice, have preferred their 
convenience to other advantages; they have not en- 
dea voured to ſupport, or to embelliſn Nature, but to 
ſubject, and rule more deſpotically over it. 

To all theſe cauſes of degeneration in tame ani— 
mals, we muſt yet mention one more, which alone 
has the power to produce more advantage than all the 
reſt put together, which is the tranſportation of ani- 
mals from one climate to another: oxen, theep, and 
cows, have been tranſported, and are to be found in 
every place; in every place they have felt the influ- 
ence of the climate, in every place they have imbib- 
ed the temperature of the air, and the colour of the 
earth ; ſo that nothing is more difficult to recognize in 
this great number of varieties, than thofe who are the 
leaſt eſtranged from the type of Nature; I tay, thoſe 
who are the leaſt eſtranged, for perhaps there 1s not 

One 
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one that we can look upon as a pexfect copy of this 
firſt impreſſion. 

After having thus explained, the general cauſes of + 
variety in tame animals, I ſhall proceed to the parti- 
cular proofs of all that I have advanced on the ſubject. 
of oxen and buffaloes. I have aid, iſt, That the ani- . 
mal at preſent known to us by the. name f the buffalo, was 
not known by the ancient Greeks nor Romans; this is evi- 
dent, fince none of their authors have deſcribed. it; 
nor do we even find any name in their works which 
we can apply to it; beſides which we know by the 
animals of Italy, that the firſt buffalo was brou gh 
there towards the end of the fixteenth century, A. b 
595 

2. The Buffalo, at preſent tame jn Eurqpe, is the, 
ſame as the wild or tame buffalo in India and Africa; 
this needs no other proof, than the compariſon of our 
deſcription of the buffalo that we have ſeen alive, 
with the remarks that travellers have given of the buf- 
falos of Perſia, Mogul, Bengal, Egypt, Guinea, and 
the Cape of Good Hope; we ſhall ſee, that in all 
theſe countries, this animal is the ſame, and that he 
does not differ frem our buffalo than by very flight 
differences. 

3. The Buffalos of the Greeks and Latins, is not the 
buffalo, nor the ſmall ox of. Belon ; but the animal that 
the gentlemen of the academy has deſeri bed under the name 
of the cow of Barbary. Ariſtotle places the bubalus 
among the ſtags and deer, and not at all with the 
oxen ; in other parts, he ſpeaks of him among the 
roebucks, and ſays, that he but badly defends him- 
ſelf with his horns, and that he flies from ferocious 
and warlike animals. Pliny, in ſpeaking of the 
wild oxen in Germany, ſays, that it is through 1gno- 
rance that the common people give the name of Bu- 
balus to theſe oxen, ſeeing that the bubalus is an ani- 
mal of Africa, which in ſome meaſure reſembles a 
calf or ſtag. The babulus is then a timid animal, 


who 
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who has no other reſource than by flight to avoid the 
ferocious beaſts, who conſequently from this circum- 
ſtance muſt be ſwift, and poſſeſs ſomething of a make 
between the calf and a ſtag: all theſe characters, 
not one of which agrees with that of the buffalo, 
are found to be perfectly united in the animal, Herace 
Fontania ſent the figure of to Aldrovandus, and which 
the gentlemen of the Royal Academy have given a 
figure and deſcription of, under the name of the cow 
of Barbary ; and they have thought, with me, that it 
was the bubalus of the ancients. 

4. This ſmall ox of Belen is only a variety in the ſpe- 
cies ef the ox; we ſhall eafily prove it, by only refer- 
ing to the figure of this animal, given by Belon, Proſ- 
per, Alpin, Edwards, and to the deſcription that we 
ourſelves have made ; we have ſeen it alive ; his con- 
ductor told us, that he brought him from Africa, 
that he was called Zebu, that he was tame, and that 
they made uſe of him to ride on, This animal is in 
fact very gentle, and very familiar, of an agreeable 
figure, although heavy, and a little too ſquare ; ne- 
vertheleſs he is in every part ſo reſembling the ox, 
that I cannot givn a more juſt idea, than by ſaying, 
if we look at a very handſome and fine haired 
bull, with a glaſs that diminiſhes objects more than 
half, this figure will approach very near that of the 
zebu. 

5. The Bonaſus is the ſame as the biſon of the Latins. 
This ' propoſition cannot be proved, without a criti- 
cal diſcuſſion, of which I ſhall not trouble the reader 
with the whole detail. Geſner, who was not only a 
learned man, but alſo a good naturaliſt, and who 
thought, with me, that the bonaſus might be the bi- 
ſon, has more carefully than any other perſon has 
examined and diſcuſſed: the marks which Ariſtotle 
gives to the bora ſus, and at the ſame time has cor- 
rected many expreſſions in the tranſlation of Theodore 
Geza, which nevertheleſs all the naturalifts have fol- 
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lowed without examination : in making uſe, there- 
fore, of his elucidations, and in ſuppreſſing from the 
marks of Ariſtotle, whiteter there is obſcure, contra- 
dictory, and even fabulous, they appear to me re- 
duced to the following defeription : 

The bonaſus is a wild ox of Paonia; at 
leaſt, as big as a tame bull, and of the ſame make, 
covered betwixt the ſhoulders and the eyes with 
a long hair, like that of a horſe ; his voice is 
like the ox, the horns are ſhort, and curved round 
the ears; the feet covered with long hair, ſoft as 
wool, and the tail ſmall as to its ſize, although the reſt 
reſembles that of the ox. Like the bull, he has the 
cuſtom of pawing the ground with his feet ; his hide 
is hard, his fleſh is tender, and good to eat, Fy 
theſe characters, which are the only ones we cen 
rely on from Ariſtotle, we already fee how near the 
bonaſus approaches towards the biſon ; every part, 
in fad, agrees with that animal, the ſhape of the 
horns excepted ; but, as we have already obſerved, 
that the figure of the horns is greatly varied in theſe 
animals, who are, notwithſtanding, of the ſame ſpe- 
cies, We have alſo ſeen ſuch crooked horns in the 
hunched ox of Africa, and we ſhall quickly prove, 
that this hunched ox is no other than the biſon. We 
ſhall alſo be able to confirm what we have juſt al- 
ſerted, by comparing the teſtimonies of ancient au- 
thors. Ariſtotle mentious the bonaſus as an ox of 
Pzonia ; and Pauſanias, ſpeaking of the bulls of 
Pæonia, ſays, in two different parts of his works, 
that theſe bulls are biſons; he even expreſsly ſays, 
that the bulls of ponts, which he has ſeen in the 
public games at Rome, had very long hair upon the 
breaſt, and about the jaws. Tn ſhort, Julius Cæſar, 
Pliny, Pauſantas, Solin, &c. in ſpeaking of wild 
_ oxen, have all quoted the auroch and the biſon, and 

have not ſpoken a word about the bonaſus. It muſt, 
therefore, be ſuppoſed, that in leſs than four or tive 
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centuries, the ſpecies of the bonaſus would be loſt, 
if we did not allow that theſe two names, benaſrs and 
biſen, indicate only one and the ſame animal. 

6. The biſcn of America might come originally frem 
Eurcpe. We have already laid down the foundation 


of this opinion, in our diſcoprſe on the animals of 


the continents; they are the reſult of the experience 


of M. de la Nux, who has thrown a light upon this 


ſubject; he has informed us, that the biſons, or 
hunched oxen of India and Africa, copulate with the 
bulls and cows of Europe, and that the hunch 1s 
only an accidental character, which diminiſhes after 


the firſt generation, and diſappears in the ſecond or 


third. Since the biſons of India are of the ſame ſpe- 
cies as our oxen, and have, conſequentiy, the ſame 
origin, is it not natural to extend this fame origin to 
the biſon of America? Nothing oppoſes this ſuppo- 
ſition, but, on the contrary, every thing ſeems to 


. concur to prove it. The biſons appear to be origi— 


nally of cold and temperate countries, their name is 
derived from the German language ; the ancients 
have ſaid, that they are found in that part of Ger- 
many, which borders on Scythia; and we now ac- 
tually meet with the biſon in the north of Holland, 
in Poland, in Scotland: they might, therefore, have 
paſſed into America, or come there like other ani— 
mals which are common to the two continents, The 
only difference which is to be found betwixt the bi— 
ſonsof Europe and thoſe of America, is, that the latter 
are leſs; but even this difference is a new preſumption 
that they are of the ſame ſpecies; for we have ſeen, 
that generally the tame or wild animals which have 
paſſed of themſelves, or which have been tranſported 
into America, are become leſs there, and that with- 
out any exception; beſides, all the characters, even 
to thoſe of the hunch, and the long hairs at the hin- 
der parts, are abſolutely the ſame in the biſons of 


America, and in thoſe of Europe; thus we cannot 


refuſe 
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refuſe to regard them, not only as animals of che 
ſame ſpecies, but alſo of the ſame breed. 

7. The urus, or aurochs, is the fame animal as our 
common bull, in his wild and natural flate, This may 
be proved directly, by comparing the figure and 
conſtitution of the body of the aurochs, which is ab- 
ſolutely like that of our tame bull. The aurochs is 
only larger and ſtronger; and like every animal who 

enjoys his liberty, will always ſhew it by the fize and 
ſtrength they have above thoſe who have been for a 
long time reduced to ſlavery. ' The aurochs is till 
to be met with in ſome provinces of the north. 
They often take the aurochs away from their mo- 
their mother when very young, and having reared 
them, they have copulated with che tame bulls and 
cows ; ſo that we cannot doubt but that they are of 
the ſame ſpecies. 

8. To conclude, The biſon does not differ from the 
aurochs, but by accidental varieties, and conſequently, 
they are both of the ſame ſpecies as the tame ox. The 
hunch, the length and quality of the hair, and the 
form of the horns, are the ſole characters by which 
we can Ciftinguith the biſon from the aurochs; but 
we have obſerved, that the hunched oxen copulate 
with our oxen ; we likewite know, that the length 
and quality of the hair in all animals, depends on the 
p:ture of the climate, and we have remarked, that 
in dent goats, and ſhecp, the form of the horns 
are what is leaſt conſtant. Theſe differences, there— 
fore, do not fuftice to eſtabliſh two diſtinct ſpecies; 
and fince our tame ox of Europe copulates with the 
hunched ox of India, we have the - greateſt reaſon 
to think, it does not copulate w ith the biſon, 
or hunched ox of Europe. There are, in the 
almoſt innumerable varieties of theſe animals, under 
different climates, two primitive kinds, both an- 
ciently ſubſiſliing in the ſtate of Nature; the hunch- 
ed ox, or biſon, and the ox without hunch, or the 

aurochs: 
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aurochs : theſe kinds have ſubſiſted till this preſent 
time, either in a free and wild, or in a tame ſtate ; 
and are ſcattered, or rather have been tranſported 
into all the climates of the earth. All the tame 
oxen without hunches are iflues of the biſon. In 
order, to give a juſt idea of the varieties, we ſhall 
make a ſhort enumeration of theſe animals, ſuch as 


they are found actually to be in the different parts of 


the earth. 


To begin with the north of Europe, the few oxen 
and cows which ſuhſiſt in Iceland, are deprived of 


horns, although they are of the fame kind as our 


oxen. The ſize of theſe animals is rather relative to 
the plenty and quality of paiture, than to the nature 
of the climate. The Dutch have often fetched 
lean cows from Denmark, which tatten prodigiouſly 
in their meadows, and which give plenty of milk: 

theſe Denmark cows are longer than ours. The 
oxen and cows of Ukrain, where there is excellent 
paſture, are ſaid to be the biggeſt in Europe; they 
are alſo of the ſame kind as our oxen, In Sweden, 


where the tops of the mountains are covered 


with an abundant and flouriſhing verdure, and which 


is ſolely reſerved for food for the cattle, the oxen are 
a fize bigger than thoſe in France, where commonly 
they arc fed on the coarſeſt herbage, which is refuſed 
by horſes ; bad nay, and leaves, arc the common food 
of our oxen in winter, and 1n ſpringwhen they ſhould 
be refreſhed, they are excluded the meadows; they 
therefore ſuffer ſtill more in that ſeaſon than in win- 
ter; for they almoſt keep them without food in the 
ſtabi e, and drive them upon the roads, into bare 
Held, woods, and always to a great diſtance, and 
upon barren land, ſo that they are fatigued more 
than they are fed; at laſt, they are permitted to 
enter the e de in ſummer, which then are 
ſtripped, and parched up with heat; and as the 
drought is likewiſe greateſt at this time of the year, 


and 
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and the graſs cannot renew itſelf, it will be found, 

that there 13 not a fingle ſeaſon throughoutthe year, in 
which theſe animals are amply or convenicntly ted. 

This is the ſole cauſe which renders them weak, 
poor, and ſmall ; for, in Spain, and in ſome cantons 
of the provinces of France, where there is good pa- 
ſture, which is ſolely referved for the oxen, they are 
much bigger and much ſtronger. 

In Barbary, and in moſt part of Africa, where the 
ground is dry, and the paiture poor, the oxen are 
till ſmaller, and the cows give much leſs milk, than 
thoſe in France ; and the greateſt part loſe their milk 
when their calf is taken from them. They are the 
ſame in ſome parts of Perfia, Leſſer Ethiopia, and 
the Greater Tartary, while in the ſame country, at 
very ſmall diſtances, as in Upper Ethiopia, and in 
Abhvſſinia, the oxen are of a prodigious bigneſs. 
1 his difference, therefore, depends much more on 
the plenty of their food, than on the temperature of 
the climate; in the north, in temperate regions, and in 
hot counties, we equally find, and at very ſmall di- 
ſtances, ſmall or large oxen, according to the quan- 
tity of paſture, and the more or leſs uſe of it. 

The breed of aurochs, or ox without a hunch, in- 
habits the cold and temperate zones; it 1s not very 
much diſperſed towards the ſouthern countries. On 
the contrary, the breed of the biſon, or hunched ox, 
ſills all the ſouthern provinces at this preſent time; 
in the whole continent of Eaſt India, the iſlands of 
the South Seas, in all Africa, from Mount Atlas to 
the Cape of Good Hope, we find, as I may ſay, no- 
thing but hunched oxen ; and it even appears, that 
this breed, which has prevailed in all the hot coun- 
tries, has many advantages over the others ; theſe 
hunched oxen, like the biſon, of which they are the 
iſſue, have the hair much ſofter, and more glofly 
than our oxeti, who, like the auroch, are furniſhed 
but with little hair, which is of a harſh nature. Theſe 


hunched 
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hunched oxen are alſo ſwifter, and more proper to 
ſupply the place of a horſe ; at the fame time, they 


have a leſs Brutal nature, and not ſo clumſy and ſtu— 


pid as our oxen; they are more tractable, and ſenfi- 


ble which way you would lcad them; they are alſo 
treated with more care in their country, than we give 
the fineſt horſes in ours. The regard the Indians 


have for theſe animals is ſo great, as to have alinoft 
degenerated into ſuperſtition, the laſt mark of blind 
reſpect. The ox, as the moſt uſeful animal, has ap- 
peared to them to be the moſt worthy of being re- 
vered ; for this purpoſe, they have made an idol of 
the object of their veneration, a kind of beneficent, 
and powerful divinity ; for we are defirous of ren- 
dering all we reſpect, great, and capable of doing 
much good, or much harm. 

Theite hunched oxen, perhaps, vartes again more 
than ours in the colours of the hair, and the figure of 
the horns; the handiomeſt are all white, like the 
oxen of Lombardy ; there are alſo ſome that are det- 


titute of horns, there are others who have them very 


much elevated, and others ſo bent down, that they 
are almoſt pendant; it even appears, that we muſt 
divide this firſt kind of biſons, or hunched oxen into 
two ſecundary kinds ; the one very large, and the other 
very ſmall, and this laſt is that of the geh; both of 
them are found nearly in the ſame climates, and 
g 
both are equally mild and eaſy to drive; both have 
ſoft hair, and a hunch on the back; this hunch does 
not depend on the conformation of the ſpine, nor on 
the bones of the ſhoulder ; it 1s nothing but an excre- 
ſence, a kind of wen, a piece of tender fleth, as good 


to eat as the tongue of an ox, The wens of ſome ox2n 
weighs about forty or fifty pounds, others have them 


much ſmaller; ſome of theſe oxen have alſo prodigt- 
ous horns for their ſize; there is one in the French 
king's cabinet, which 1s three feet and an half in 
length, and ſeven inches in diameter at the baſe ; 
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many travellers affirm they have ſeen them, of a ca- 
pacity ſufficient to contain fifteen, and even twenty 
pints of water. 

The method of caſtrating large cattle is not known 
in any part of Africa, and it is but little practiſed in 
India, When the bulls are to undergo this operation, 
it is not by cutting, but by compreſſing their teſticles; 
and although the Indians have a ſufficient number of 
theſe animals to draw their carriages, and work in 
their grounds, they do not train up near ſo many as 
we do; as in all hot countries the cows give but little 
milk ; as they are but little acquainted with 
cheeſe and butter; and as the fleſh of the calves is 
not ſo good as that in Europe, they multiply the 
horned beaſts there leſs than we do; beſides, all thoſe 
provinces of Africa and ſouthern Aſia, being much 
leſs peopled than Europe, there are a great number 
of wild oxen, whoſe young are taken away; 
theſe become tame of themſelves, and ſubmit 
to labour without any refiſtance; they become 
fo tractable, that they are drove with greater eaſe 
than horſes are, the yoice of the maſter 1s only requi- 
fite to dire& them and make them obey ; they are 
very careful of them in every reſpect, and give them 
plenty of the beſt food. Theſe animals thus raiſed, 
appears to be of a different nature from our oxen, 
who only know us by our bad treatment: the ſpur, 
the whip, and the ſcarcity of food, renders them 
ſtupid and weak: in ſhort, as we fee, we do not ſuf- 
ficiently know our own - intereſt, or elſe we ſhould 
treat what is dependent on us with better uſage. Men 
of inferior rank, and people who are the leaſt poliſh- 
ed, ſeem to have a better ſenſe of the laws of equality, 
and the variety of natural inequality, than others. 
The ſervant of a farmer may be ſaid to be upon a le- 
vel with his maſter, the horſes of the Arabs, the oxen 
of the Hottentotes, are favourite domeſtics, compa- 
nions in their exerciſes, and aſſiſtants in their labour, 
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with whom they ſhare their habitation, their bed, 

and their tables. Man, by this community, debaſes 
himſelf leſs, than the beaſts, elevates and humanizes 
himſelf, ie becomes affectionate, ſenſible, and in- 
telligent; he does there through love, all that he does 
here only through fear; he does more, for as his na- 
ture is raiſed by the gentleneſs of his education, and 
by the continuance of attention towards him, be be- 
comes capable of actions almoſt human. I he Hot- 
tentots bring up the oxen for war, and make uſe of 


them nearly in the ſame manner as the Indians do the 


elephants ; they inftruct oxen to guard their ſheep, 
to drive them forwards, and to bring them back, and 


to defend them from ſtrange and ferocious beaſts; 


they teach them to know the friend and the enemy, 
to underſtand figns, to obey the voice, &c. Thus 
we ſee the moſt ſtupid of mankind are the beſt pre- 
ceptors of beaſts. 

All the ſouthern parts of Africa and Aſia are inha- 
bited with hunched oxen or bears, among which a 
great variety is to be met with in reſpect to ſize, 
colour, ſhape of the horns, &c. on the contrary, all 
the norhern countries of deſe two parts of the world, 
and Europe entirely, comprehending even the adja- 
cent iflands, unto the Acoras. are only inhabited þ 
hunched oxen, who derive their origin from the Au- 
rochs, and, like them, are larger and ſtronger than our 
tame ones. The biſon, or wild hunched ox, is alſo 
ſtronger and much larger than the tame ox of India ; 


it is alſo ſometimes ſmaller, but that depends only oh 


the quantity of food. At Malabar, at Aby ſſinia, at 
Madagaſcar, where the meadows are naturally ſpaci- 


ous and fertile, the biſons are all of a prodigious ſize; 


in Africa and Arabia Pœtrea, where the land is dry, ö 

the zebus, or biſons, are of the ſmalleſt ſtature. 
Every part of America is actually inhabited by 

oxen without hunches, which the Spaniards, and 


other 
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other Europeans, have ſucceſsfully tranſported: theſe 


oxen are multiplied, and are only become leſs in 
theſe new countries, the ſpecies was abſolutely un- 
known in South America ; but in all the northern 
parts, as far as Florida, Lovifania, and even as far as 
Mexico, the biſons, or hunched oxen, are to be 
found in great numbers : theſe biſons which formerly 
inhabited the woods of Germany, Scotland, and 
ather of our northern countries, have probably paſſed 
from one continent to the other, and are become, 
like other animals, ſmaller in this new world; and as 
they are habituated to climates more or leſs cold, 
they have preſerved their coat more or leſs warm ; 
their hair is longer and thicker ; the beard is longer 
at Hudſon's Bay than at Mexico, and in general this 
hair is ſofter than the fineſt wool, we can therefore 
ſcarcely avoid believing theſe biſons of the new con- 
tinent are not of the ſame ſpecies as thoſe of the old, 
they have preſerved all the principal characters, the 
hunch upon the ſhoulders, the long hair under the 
muſle, and upon the hinder parts of the body, the 
ſhort legs and tail; and if we give ourſelves the 
trouble of comparing what Hernandes, Fernandes, 
and every other hiſtorian and traveller of the new 
world have faid, with what the ancient and modern 
naturaliſts have written concerning the biſon of Eu- 
rope, we ſhall be convinced, that theſe animals are 
not of a different ſpecies. 

Thus the wild and the tame ox, the European, 
the Aſian, the American, and the African ox, the 
bonaſus, the aurochs, the biſon, and the zebu, are 
all animals of one and the fame ſpecies, who, accord- 
ing to the climates, food, and different ufage they 
have met with, have undergone all the variations we 
have before explained. The ox, as the moſt uſeful 
animal, is alſo the moſt univerſally diſperſed ; for, 
excepting South America, we ſhall find, that his na- 


ture every where leans to the heat or the vigour of the 
Vol. III. fouthern 
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ſouthern or northern countries. He appears ancient 
in every climate, tame among civilized nations, and 
wild in defart or unpoliſhed countries; he ſupports 
himſelf by his own firength when in a Rate of nature, 
and has never loſt the qualities relative to the ſervice 
of man. The young wild calves, which are taken 
from their mothers in India and: Atrica, have ina 
thort time become as tractable as thoſe who are the 
iflue of the tame kind ; and this natural conformit 
is another ſtriking proof of the identity of rhe ſpe- 
cies: the gentle character of theſe animals indicates 
the natural flexibility of their bodies; for of all the 
animal ſpecies in which we have difravennd the cha- 
racter of gentleneſs, and that we have ſubjected to a 
ſtate of tamenels, there is not one which preſents 
more variety than can be found in the ſpecies, which 
have remained wild through their character of inflexi- 
bility. 

It it be aſked, which of the two kinds the au- 
rochs or the biſon claims the firſt place? it appears to 
me, that a farisfactory anſwer may be drawn from the 

rn ple inductions of the facts we have juſt laid down. 

The hunch or wen of the biſon is, as it has been ob— 

teryved, no other than an accidental character, which 
is defaced and loſt in the mixture of the two kinds; 
the aurcchs, or ox without an hunch, then 1s the 
moſt powerful and predominant of the two; but, if 
it was the contrary, the hunch, inſtcad of difappear- 
ing, would extend and remain upon every one of this 
mixt breed; beſides, this hunch of the biſon, like 
that of the camel, 18 leſs the production of Nature than 
the eflect of labour, and the mark of ſlavery. From 


time immemorial, in almoſt every quarter of the 


globe, man has obliged the ox to carry burdens, the 
habitual, and often exceſſive los d, has oel the 
back; and this deformity has been afterwards propa- 
gated by generation. Undeformed oxen are no longer 
to be feen, but ! in thoſe countries where they have 

NON 
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not made uſe of them as beaſts of burden. In all 
Africa, in all the eaſtern continent, the oxen are 
hunch backed, occaſioned by their having ever car- 
ried heavy burdens upon their thoulders. In Europe, 
where they are only employed for draught, they have 
not undergone this alteration, and not one of them is 
ſeen with this deformity. The firſt caule of this very 
probably proceeded from the weight and compreſſion 
of the burdens, and the ſecond from the 1uperior 
abundance of the food; for it diſappears when the 
animal 1s lean and poorly fed. The enflaved and 
hunch backed oxen, eſcaped or abandoned in the 
woods, have there produced a wild poſterity, loaded 
with the ſame deformity, which, far from diſappear- 
ing, may have encreaſed by the abundance of food 
in every uncultivated country; ſo that this ſecond 
breed has ſtocked all the deſart lands of the north 
and ſouth, and paſſed into the New Continent, like 
other animals, whoſe nature can ſupport the cold. 
What confirms and proves ſill more the identity of 
the ſpecies of biſon and aurochs, is, that the biſons, 
or hunch-backed oxen, in the north of America, 
have ſo ſtrong a ſmell, that they have been called 
Muſe Oxen by the greateſt number of travellers ; and, 

at the ſame time, we nd, by the accounts of obs 
ſerving people, that the aurochs, or wild ox of 
Pruſha and Levonia, has the ſmell of muſk, like 
the biſon of America. 

There remains, therefore, but two ſpecies, the 
buffalo and the ox, out of all the names placed at 
the head of this chapter, and to each of which the 
ancient and modern naturaliſts have given a ſepa- 
rate and diſtinct ſpecies. Theſe two animals, al- 
though greatly reſembling tame, and often living 
under the ſame roof, and fed in the ſame meadow, 
yet when. brought together, and even excited by 
their keepers, have ever refuſed to unite and copulate 
together; their nature is more diſtant than that of 
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the aſs is from the horſe ; there even appears to be a 
ſtrong. antipathy between them, for it is afürmed, 

that cows will not ſuckle the young buffaloes, and 
the female buffaloes refuſes the ſame kindneſs to the 
other's calves. The buffalo is of a more obſtinate 
nature, and leſs tractable than the ox: he obeys 
with greater reluctance, and his temper is more 
courſe and brutal; like the bog, he is the filthieſt of 
all tame animals, as he ſhews by his unwillingneſs ta 
be cleaned and dreſſed; his figure is very clumly, 
and forbidding; his bk ſtupidly wild; he carries 
his tail in an ignoble manner, and his head in a very 
bad poſture, almoſt always inclined towards the 
ground; his voice is a hideous bellowing, with a 
tone much ſtronger, and more hoarſe than that of 
the bull ; his legs are thin, his tail bare, his mien 
obſcure, and his phyſiognomy dark, like his hair 
and ſkin. He differs externally from the ox, chiefly 
by the colour of his hide, that is eafily perccived 
under the hair, with which he is but ſparingly fur- 
niſned. His body is likewiſe thicker and ſhorter 
than that of the ox, the legs are longer, and propor- 
tionably much leſs, the horns not ſo round, black, 
and partly compreſſed, a tuft of hair frizled over 
his forchead ; his hide is likewiſe thicker and 
harder than the ox ; his fleſh is black, and hard, 

and not only diſagreeable to the taſte, but repugnant 
to the ſmell; the milk of the female is not ſo good 
as that of the cow, nevertheleſs, ſhe yields a greater 
quantity, In hot countries, almoſt all the checſe is 
made of buftaloes milk. The fleſh of the young 
buffaloes, though killed during the ſuckling time, is 
not a bit better. The hide alone is of more value 
than all the reſt of the beaſt, whoſe tongue 1s the 
only part that is fit to eat: this hide is firm, pretty 
light, and almoſt impenetrable. As theſe animals, 
in general, are larger and Ranger than the oxen, they 
arc very ſerviceabje | in the plough ; they make them 


draw, 
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draw, and not carry burdens; they lead them by 
the means of a ring paſſed through their noſe. Two 
buffaloes harnefſed, or rather chained to a waggon, 
will draw as much as four ftrong horſes. As they 
carry their tails and their heads naturally downwards, 
they employ all the whole weight of their body in 
drawing; and this heavy maſs greatly ſurpaſſes that 
of a horfe, or a labouring ox. | 

The form and thickneſs of the buffalo alone indi- 
cates, that he is a native of the hotteſt countries. 
The largeſt and biggeſt quadrupeds belong to the 
torrid zone in the Old Continent ; and the buffalo, 
for his fize, or rather for his maſs and thickneſs, 
ought to be placed with the elephant, the rhinoce- 
ros, and the hippopotame. The camel is more ele- 
vated, but leſs thick, and alſo a native and inha-— 
bitant of the ſouthern countries of Africa and 
Aſia: nevertheleſs, the buffaloes live and multiply 
in Italy, in France, and in other temperate pro- 
vinces. Thoſe that are living in the French king's 
menagery, have brought forth two or three times; 
the female has but one at a time, and goes about 
twelve months, which is another proof of the dif- 
ference between this ſpecies and that of the cow, who 
only goes nine months. It appears alſo, that theſe 
animals are gentler and leſs brutal in their native 
country, and the hotter the climate is, the more 
tractable is their nature: in Egypt they are more 
ſo than in Italy; and in India they are more ſo than 
in Egypt. Thoſe of Italy have alſo more hair than 
thoſe of Egypt, and thoſe of Egypt more than thoſe 
of India. Their coat is never entirely covered, be- 
cauſe they are natives of hot countries; and in ge- 
neral, large animals of this climate have either no 
hair, or elſe very little. | 

There is a great number of wild buffaloes in the 
countries of Africa and India, which are watered 


with many rivers, and furniſhed with. large meadows. 
Theſe 
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Theſe wild buffaloes go in droves, and make great 
havock in cultivated lands; but they never attack 
the human ſpecies, and will not run at them, unleſs 
they are wounded, at which time they are very dan- 
gerous ; for they make directly at their enemy, 
throw him down, and trample him to death under 
their feet; nevertheleſs, they are greatly terrified at 
the ſight of fire, and are diſpleaſed at a red colour. 
Aldrovandus, Kolba, and many other naturaliſts 
and travellers, aſſure us, that no one dare wear red 
clothes in the country where the buffaloes are. I 
do not know if this averſion to fire and a red, colour 
is general among the buffaloes ; for there are but 
very few among our oxen whom a red colour will 
have any effect on. 

'The buffalo, like all other animals of ſouthern 
climates, are fond of bathing, and even of remain- 
ing in the water; he ſwims very well, and boldly 
traverſes the moſt rapid floods: as his legs are longer 
than thoſe of the ox, he runs allo quicker upon land. 
The Negroes in Guinea, and the Indians in Mala- 
bar, where the wild buffaloes are very numerous, 
often hunt them: they neither purſue them, nor 
attack them openly, but, climbing up the trees, 
or hiding themſelves in the woods, they wait for 
them and kill them, the buTales not being able, 
without much trouble, to penetrate theſe foreſts on 
account of the thickneſs of their bodies and the im- 

ediment of their horns, which are apt to entangle 
in the branches of the trees. Thoſe people are fond 
of the fleſh of the buffalo, and gain great profit by 
vending their hides and their horns, which are harder 
and better than thoſe of the ox. The animal that is 
called in Congo Empacapa, or Pacapa, though very 
badly deſcribed by travellers, ſeems to me to be the 
buffalo; as that which they have ſpoken of, under 
the name of Empabunga, or Impalunca, in the ſamc 
country, may poſſibly be the bubalus, whole hiſtory 
we 
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we ſhall give, with that of the antelope's, in a future 
part of this work. 


A LEBU. 


Have already ſpoken of this little ox under the 

article of buffalo ; but as there 1s one brought to 
France, and put in the king's menagery, fince the 
impreſſion of that article, we can ſpeak of it with 
greater exactneſs, and give an engraving of it done 
from the life, I have alſo recollected, in making 
ſome new reſearches, that this ſmall ox, to which I 
have given the name of Zebu, is very probably the 
fame animal which is called Lant, or Dant, in Nu- 
midia, and in ſome other northern provinces of 
Africa, where it is very common; and, in ſhorr, 
that this fame name of Dant, which muſt belong to 
no other animal but this we are treating of, has been 
tranſported from Africa into America, and given to 
another animal which only reſembles this by the ſize 
of his body, and who is of quite another ſpecies, 
This Dant of America is the tapir, or the mapouri; 
and in order that it may not be confounded with the 
dant of Africa, which is our zebu, we ſhall give the 
hiſtory of it in this volume. 


—_—  — 


The MUFFLON, and other Sheep. 


HE weakeſt ſpecies of animals were tamed the 
earlieſt of any. The ſheep and the goat have 

been ſubjected, before the horſe, the ox, or the 
camel; they have alſo been tranſported from cli— 
mate to climate with the greateſt eaſe : hence the 
great variety which are to be met with in theſe two 
ſpecies, and the difficulty of recognizing the original 
breed of each. It is certain, as we have proved, 
that 
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that our tame ſheep, which at preſent exiſt, cannot 
ſupport themſelves without the affiſtance of man; 
it is therefore as certain, thet Nature has not pro- 
duced them ſuch as they at preſent are, but that the 
have degenerated under our hands; conſequently, 
we muſt ſearch among the wild animals for thoſe 
which come the neareſt to them, and compare them 
with the tame animals of foreign countries, at the 
ſame time explaining the different cauſes of the alte- 
ration, change, and degeneration, which has had 
ſuch influence upon the ſpecies, and at length ſee if 
we cannot reſtore all the various and pretended ſpe- 
cies to a primitiye race, as we have before done in 
the ſpecies of the ox. . 

The ſheep, with which we are acquainted, is 
only to be met with in Europe, and in ſome of the 
molt temperate provinces in Afia, and it tranſported 
into Guinea, loſes its wool, and is covered with 
hair in its room; it increaſes there but little, and 
its fleſh has no longer the ſame taſte: it cannot alſo 
ſubſiſt in cold countries, but even in thoſe, and in 
Iceland, a breed of ſheep is to be found, who have 
many horns, ſhort tails, harth and thick wool, under 
which, as in almoſt every animal in the north, is a 
ſecond lining, of a ſofter, finer, and thicker wool ; 
ſome of which are covered with wool, others with 
hair, and a third kind with hair mixed with wool. 
The firſt kind of ſheep of thoſe countries, is that 
commonly called Barbary ſheep, and the Arabian 
ſheep, which entirely reſembles the tame kind, ex- 
cepting the tail, which is very much loaded with 
fat, is often more than a foot broad, and weighs 
upwards of twenty pounds. As for the reſt, this 
ſheep has nothing more remarkable, except the 
tail, which he carries as it a pillow was faflened to 
his hinder parts. Among this kind of broad-tailed 
ſheep, there are fome, whoſe tails are ſo long and 
heavy, that the ſhepherds are obliged to faſten a 
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finall board, and wheels to them, in order to ſup- 
port it as they walk along. In the Levant, theſe 
ſheep are cloathed with a very fine wool. In the 
hotter countries, as Madagaſcar, and Eaſt India, 
they are cloathed with hair; the ſuper-abundance 
of fat, which in our ſheep fixes upon the reins, in 
theſe theep deſcends under the vertebræ of the tail; 
the other parts of the body are leſs charged with Ut 
than in our fat ſheep : this variety is to be attributed 
to the climate, the food, and the care of mankind } 
for theſe broad, or long-tailed ſheep, are tame, like 
thoſe of our country, and they even demand much 
more care and management. This breed is much 
more diſperſed than ours; they are commonly met 
with in Turkey, Perſia, Syria, Egypt, Barbary, 
Ethiopia, and Madagaſcar ; and even as far as the 
Cape of Good Hope, 

In the iſlands of the Archipelago, and chiefly in 
the iſland of Candia, there is a breed of ſheep, which 
Bellon has given the figure and deſcription of, under 
the name of frepſchoros: this ſheep is of the make 
of our common ſheep ; it is like that, cloathed with 
wool, and only differs from it by the horns, which 
are ſtraight, and in ſpiral furrows. 

In ſhort, in the hotteſt countries of Africa and 
India, there is a breed of large ſheep, who has 
rough hair, ſhort horns, hanging ears, and a kind 
of tuft under the tail ;- Leon Africanus and Marmal 
call it adamain, and it is known to the naturaliſts by 
the names of the Senegal ram, the Guinea ram, and 
the Angola ſheep, &c. He is tame like ours, and 
like him, ſubject to variety. Theſe, though dif- 
ferent in themſelves by particular characters, reſem- 
ble each other ſo much in other reſpects, that we 
can ſcarcely doubt but they are of the ſame 
kind, Of al! the tame ſheep, this appears to ap- 
proach the nigheſt to the natural: he is larger, 
ronger, quicker, and conſequently more capable 
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that our tame ſheep, which at preſent exiſt, cannot 
ſupport themſelves without the affiſtance of man; 
it is therefore as certain, thet Nature has not pro- 
duced them ſuch as they at preſent are, but that they 
have degenerated under our hands; conſequently, 
we muſt ſearch among the wild animals for thoſe 
which come the neareſt to them, and compare them 
with the tame animals of foreign countries, at the 
ſame time explaining the ditterent cauſes of the alte- 
ration, change, and degeneration, which has had 
ſuch influence upon the ſpecies, and at length ſee if 
we cannot reſtore all the various and pretended ſpe- 
cies to a primitive race, as we have before done in 
the ſpecies of the ox. . 

The ſheep, with which we are acquainted, is 
only to be met with in Europe, and in ſome of the 
moſt temperate provinces in Afia, and if tranſported 
into Guinea, loſes its wool, and 1s covered with 
hair in its room; it increaſes there but little, and 
its fleſh has no longer the ſame taſte: it cannot alſo 
ſubſiſt in cold countries, but even in thoſe, and in 
Iceland, a breed of ſheep is to be found, who have 
many horns, ſhort tails, harſh and thick wool, under 
which, as in almoft every animal in the north, 1s a 
ſecond lining, of a ſofter, finer, and thicker wool ; 
ſome of which are covered with wool, others with 
hair, and a third kind with hair mixed with wool. 
The firſt kind of ſheep of thoſe countries, is that 
commonly called Barbary ſheep, and the Arabian 
ſheep, which entirely reſembles the tame kind, ex- 
cepting the tail, which is very much loaded with 
fat, 1s ofren more than a foor broad, and weighs 
upwards of twenty pounds. As for the reſt, this 
ſheep has nothing more remarkable, except the 
tail, which he carries as if a pillow was faſtened to 
his hinder parts. Among this kind of broad-tailed 
ſheep, there are ſome, whoſe tails are ſo long and 
heavy, that the ſhepherds are obliged to faſten a 
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finall board, and wheels to them, in order to fup- 


port it as they walk along. In the Levant, theſe 
ſheep are cloathed with a very fine wool. In the 
hotter countries, as Madagaſcar, and Eaſt India, 
they are cloathed with hair ; the ſuper-abundance 
of fat, which in our ſheep fixes upon the reins, in 
theſe theep deſcends under the vertebræ of the tail; 
the other parts of the body are leſs charged with it 
than in our fat ſheep : "this variety is to be attributed 
to the climate, the food, and the care of mankind } 
for theſe broad, or long-tailed ſheep, are tame, like 
thoſe of our country, and they even demand much 
more care and management. 'This breed is much 
more diſperſed than ours; they are commonly met 
with in Turkey, Perſia, Syria, Egypt, Barbary, 


Ethiopia, and Madagaſcar ; and even as far as the 


Cape of Good Hope, 

In the iſlands of the Archipelago, and chiefly in 
the iſland of Candia, there is a breed of ſheep, which 
Bellon has given the figure and deſcription of, under 
the name of Hrepſchio ros: this theep is of the make 
of our common ſheep ; it is like that, cloathed with 
wool, and only differs from it by the horns, which 
are ſtraight, and in ſpiral furrows. 

In ſhort, in the hotteſt countries of Africa and 
India, there is a breed of large ſheep, who has 
rough hair, ſhort horns, hanging ears, and a kind 
of tuft under the tail ;- Leon Africanus and Marmal 
call it adamain, aud it is known to the naturaliſts by 
the names of the Senegal ram, the Guinea ram, and 
the Angola ſheep, &e. He is tame like ours, and 
like him, ſubject to variety. Theſe, though dif- 
ferent in themſelves by particular characters, reſem- 
bie cach other ſo much in other reſpects, that we 
can ſcarcely doubt but they are of the ſame 
kind, Of al! the tame ſheep, this appears to ap- 
proach the nigheſt to the natural: he is larger, 
tronger, quicker, and conſequently more capable 
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of ſupporting himſelf; but as he is only found in 
the hotteſt countries, as he cannot bear cold, and as 
he does not exiſt in his own climate without aſſiſt- 
ance, like a wild animal; but, on the contrary, is 
obliged to the care of man for his ſupport, and only 
a tame animal, we cannot regard him as the original 
or primitive breed, from which all the reſt derive 
their origin. 

In conſidering, therefore, according to the differ- 
ence of climate, the ſheep which are purely tame, 
we find, 1. The ſheep of the north, who have many 
horns, and whoſe wool is rough, and very thick; 
and the ſheep of the iſland of Gothland, Muſcovy, 
and many other parts of the north of Europe, whoſe 
wool is thick, and who appear to be of the ſame 
breed. | 

2. Our ſheep, whoſe wool is very good and fine 
in the mild climates of Spain and Perſia, in hot 
countries changes to a rough hair. We have already 
obſerved, this conformity in the influence of the 
climates of Spain and Choraſan, a province of Perſia, 
on the hair of cats, rabbits, hares, &c. it acts in the 
fime manner upon the wool of ſheep, which is very 
fine in Spain, and ſtill finer in this part of Perſia. 

3. The broad-tailed ſheep, whoſe wool is alſo very 
fine in temperate countries, ſuch as Perfia, Syria, 
and Egypt; but which in hot countries, changes 
into a more or leſs rough hair. 

4. The ſheep ftrepjichercs, or Cretan ſheep, who 
reſemble ours both 1n wool and make, excepting the 
horns, which are ſtraight and furrowed. 

54 The adimain, or the great ſheep of Senegal and 
India, which in no part is covered with wool, but, 
on the contrary, is cloathed with hair, which 18 
longer or ſhorter, rougher or ſmoother, according 
to the heat of the climate. All theſe ſheep are only 
varieties of one and the fame ſpecies, and cer- 
tainly would copulate one with the other, fince the 
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goat, whoſe ſpecies is farther diſtant, copulates with 
our ſheep, as we are aſſured from experience. But 
although theſe five or ſix kinds of tame ſheep are all 
the varieties of the ſame ſpecies, entirely dependent 
on the difference of climate, treatment, and food, 
none of theſe kinds appear to be the primitive ſtock, 
and common to all ; nor 1s there any ſtrong enough, 
ſwift enough, or lively enough, either to rehiſt, 
avoid, or fly from carnivorous animals, They all 
have equally need of ſhelter, care, and protection; 
and muſt all, therefore, be looked upon as d-gene- 
rate kinds, formed by the hands of man, and propa- 
gated by him for his uſe. At the ſame time, as he has 
ted, cultivated, and multiplied theſe tame animals, 
he has neglected, hunted, and deſtroyed the wild 
breed, which is ſtronger, leſs tractable, and conſe- 
quently more troubleſome, and leſs uſetul ; they are, 
therefore, no longer to be met with, but in a ſmall 
number, in ſome parts of the world, leſs inhabited 
than this, and where they can ſupport themſelves, 
In the mountains of Greece, in the iſlands of Cyprus, 
Sardinia, Corſica, and in the defarts of Tartary, the 
animal which we call the mufflon, is ſtil! to be found; 
it appears to us, to be the primitive ſtock <7 all 
ſheep; he lives in a ſlate of nature, and ſebſiſts and 
multiplies without the help of man; he reſembles 
the ſeveral kinds of tame ſheer, more than any other 
animal; he is liveher, ſtronger, and ſwifter than 
they are; his head, forchcad, eyes, and face, are 
like the ram's ; he reſembles him alfo in the form of 
the horns, and by the whole habit of body; in 
ſhort, he copulates with the tame ſheep, which 
alone is ſufficient to demonſtrate, that he is of the 
ſame ſpecies, and the primitive ſtock of the different 
breeds. 

The only diſagreement betwixt the mufflon and 
our ſheep, is, that the firſt is covered with hair in- 
cad of wool; but we have obſerved, that even in 
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tame ſheep, the wool is not an eſſential character, 
but a production of a temperate climate, fince in hot 
countries theſe ſame ſheep have no wool, and are all 
cloathed with hair ; and that, in cold countries, their 
wool is ſtill as thick, and as rough as the hair. 
Hence, it is not aſtoniſhing, that the original, or 
primitive and wild ſheep, who has endured cold 
and heat, lived and increaſed without ſhelter in the 
woods, is not covered with wool, which he would 
ſoon be deprived of among the thickets and thorny 
buſhes, which wool, by being continually expoſed 
to the air, and intemperature of the ſeaſons, would be 
in a ſhort time altered, and changed from its origi- 
nal nature; beſides, when a he- goat is coupled with 
a tame ſheep, the production is a kind of wild mut+ 
flon, a lamb covered with hair, and not a barren 
mule, but a mongrel which returns to the original 
ſpecies, and which appears to indicate, that our 
goats and tame ſheep have ſomething common to 
them both in their origin; and, as we know by ex- 
perience, that the he-goat very readily copulates 


with the ſheep, but that the ram does not couple 


with the goat. It is, therefore, not to be doubted, 
that, always conſidering theſe animals in their tame 
and degenerate ſtate, the goat is the predominant, 
and the ſheep the fubordinate ſpccics, as the he- goat 
acts with power upon the ſneep, and the ram is una- 
ble to copulate with the goat. Thus, our tame 
ſheep is a ſpecies much more degenerate than the 
goat, and there is all the reaſon in the world to be- 
heve, that if the mufflon was brought to the goar, 
in the place of the tame ram, kids would be; Pro- 
duced, returning nearer to the ſpecies of the goat, as 
the lambs produced between the he-goat and the 
ſheep, returns nearer to the ſpecies of the ram. 

I know that naturaliſts, who have eſtabliſhed their 
methods, and, I dare jay, founded their knowledge 
of Natural Hiftory, on t the distinction of ſome par- 
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ticular character, may here make ſome objection, 


which I ſhall endeavour to anſwer before-hand. The 
firſt character, then, of ſheep, ſay they, is to be 
cloathed with hair ; the ſecond character of rams, is 
to have circular carved horns, which turn back- 
wards : that of the goat, is to have them ſtraiter 
and turned upwards; theſe are, ſay they, the di- 
ſtinctive marks, and infallible ſigns, by which 
ſheep and goats will always be known ; for, as to the 
reſt, they cannot help, at the ſame time, acknow- 
ledging, belong to all of them in common. Both 
the one and the other have no inciſive teeth in the up- 

per jaw, and have eight in the lower; both the one 
and the other alſo have canine teeth, and both ſpe— 
cies have cloven feet, ſingle and permanent horns, 
teats in the ſame parts of the belly, live upon graſs, 
and ruminate hike each other ; the internal organiſa- 
tion has ſtill a greater reſembſance, for, it appears 
to be abſolutely the fame in both theſe animals; 
they have the ſame number of ſtomachs, and of the 
fame form ; the ſame diſpofition of the viſcera and 
inteſtines, the ſame ſubſtance in the fleſh, the 
ſame particular quality in the fat and ſeminal liquor; 
they go the lame ength of time with young, and have 
in common the. fame number of years for their 
growth, and duration of life. There only remains, 
then, the wool anch the horas, by which theſe ſpe- 
cies can be diſtinguiſhed ; but, as we have already 
obſerved, the woot is not ſo much a ſubſtance of 
Nature, as a production of the climate, affiſted by 
the care of man, and demonſtrated by facts. The 
ſheep of hot countries, thofe of cold, and thoſe 
which are wild, have nov wool, but only hair; on 
the other hand, the goats in very mild countries, 
have rather wool than hair, for that of the goat of 
Angola 1s better and finer than the wool of our 
ſheep ; this character, therefore, is not eſſential, it 
is purely accidental, and even equivocal, fince it 
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equally belongs to, or is deficient, in both ſpecies, 
according to the difference of climates. The cha- 
racter of the horns appears to be ſtill more uncer- 
tain ; they vary in number, ſize, form, and direc- 
tion. In our tame ſheep, the rams have commonly 
horns, but the females have none ; nevertheleſs, I 
have ſeen in our flocks, rams without horns, and 
theep with horns ; and ſheep not only with two, but 
even four horns : the ſheep of the north of Iceland, 
have ſometimes even eight ; in hot countries, the 
rams have only two ſhort horns, and often are deft- 
cient of them, as well as theep; in one, the horns. 
are ſmooth and round ; in others, they are furrowed, 
and flattened, and the point inſtead of turning back, 
is oftentimes turned outwardly, and before, &c. 
This character, therefore, is not more conſtant than 
the firſt, and conſequently, not ſufficient to conſti— 
tute the ſpecies, and this obſervation appears to be 
ſo well founded, that we are not afraid of future ob- 
ſervations. 

Foraſmuch as it has appeared neceſſary in compo- 
ſing the Hiſtory of Wild Animals, to conſider them 
one by one, and independently of any genus: ſo, 
on the contrary, it appears requiſite, to extend the 
genus in tame animals; and that the more, becauſe, 
in Nature, there only exiſts individuals, and ſuc- 
ceſhons of individuals; that is to ſay, ſpecies ; 
and becauſe, we have not dwelt upon the ge- 
nus of independent animals, but, on the con- 
trary, have altered, modified, and changed the ge- 
nus of tame animals; therefore, we have made phy - 
ſical and real genuſſes, greatly different from meta- 
phyſical and arbitrary ones, which have never exiſted 
but in idea. Theſe phy fical genuſſes are really com- 
poled of all the —_— whi ch we have managed, 
modified, and changed; and as all theſe ſpecies, 
diflerently altered by the hand of man, have, 
notwithſtanding, but one common and ſingle ori- 

gin 
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gin in Nature, the whole genus muſt form but 
one ſpecies. For example, in writing the hiſtory 
of tigers, we have admitted as many different 
ſpecies of that animal, as are to be found in all the 
parts of the world ; becauſe, that we are very certain, 
that man has never ſubjected, nor changed the ſpe- 
cies of thoſe untractable animals, who all ſubſiſt ſuch 
as Nature has produced them. It is the ſame with 
all other free and independent animals: but in com- 
poſing the hiſtory of oxen and ſheep, we have re- 
duced all the firſt under the ſpecies of a ſingle ox; 
and the latter under that of a fingle ſheep ; ' becauſe, 
it is alſo certain, that man, and not Nature, has 
produced the different kinds which we have enume- 
rated. All concur to ſupport this idea, which, al- 
though clear in itſelf, will not, perhaps, be ſuffci- 
ently underſtood. The different Kinds in the ſpecies 
of the ox, copulate together. The experience of 
M. de la Nux, and the teſtimonies of Meflrs. Ment- 
zetius and Kalm, have aſſured us, that the ſheep 


likewiſe copulate in the ſame manner, with the mul-: 


flon, and even with the he-goat. My own experi- 
ence alſo has appriſed me, that all the different 
kinds of oxcn are no more than one ſpecies, and all 
the ſheep are no more than another, however ex- 
rended the genus of both may be. 

I ſhall never be weary of repeating, (ſeeing the im- 
portance of the ſubject) that it is not by trivial parti- 
cular characters by which we can judge of the na- 
ture, or diſtinguiſh the ſpecies; that ſuch methods, 
far from elucidating the Hiſtory of Animals, ſerve 
but, on the contrary, to obſcure it in multiplying 
the denominations, and the ſpecies with them, 
without any neceſſity ; by making arbitrary genufles, 
which are not in Nature, and perpetually confound- 
ing real beings with imaginary ones; by giving us 
only falſe ideas of the nature of the ſpecies; in 
mixing or ſeparating them without foundation, 
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without knowledge, and often without obſervation, 
nor even without having ſeen a ſingle individual; 
and that it 1s for this reaſon, that our nomenclators 
deceive themſelves every moment, and write almoſt 
as many errors as lines. We have already given ſo 
great a number of examples, that indeed he muſt 
be very blindly prejudiced, that can in the leaſt 
doubt of them. Monſieur Gmelin ſpeaks very ſen— 
fibly on this ſubject, and even on the behalf of this 
animal in queſtion. 

We are convinced, as Monſieur Gmelin ſays, 
that we cannot acquire the knowledge of Nature, 
but by making ule of our ſenſes by reflecting, by ſec- 
ing, by comparing, and, at the fame time, by re- 
jecting the raſh freedom of comparing new orders, 
and little ſyſtems, in which beings are clafled with- 
out our having ever ſeen them, and of which we are 
only acquainted with the name ; a name equivocal, 
obſcure, miſapplied, and the wrong uſe of which 
confounds the ideas in vague and indefinite words, 
and drowns the truth in a current of error. We are 
alſo very well convinced, after having compared them 
with the deſcription of Monſiceur Gmelin, that the 
argalus is the fame animal, which we have ſaid is 


found in Europe, and in hot countries, ſuch as 


Greece, the iſland of Cyprus, Sardinia, and Cor- 
fica ; nevertheleſs, he is alſo toiand, and even in 
greater numbers in all the ſouthern parts of Siberia, 
under a climate rather cold, than temperate ; it ap- 
pears even to be bigger, ſtronger, and more vigo— 
rous; he might, therefore- have ſtocked the north 
and ſouth parts, and his poſterity have become tame, 
after having endured the rigours of this condition, 
and may have degenerated, taking relative characters 
ccording to the diflerent climates, and the different 
1 he has received. The conſtitution of his 
body may likewiſe have been altered, which being 
afterwards perpetuated by generation, have formed 
our 
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our tame, and all the other kinds of ſheep, of which 
we have ſpoken. 


r 


HIS animal 1 only known by the vague 

names of the hind of Sar dinia, and the deer of 
the Ganges, we have thought it neceſſary to preſerve 
the name which Bellon has given to him, and which 
he borrowed from Pliny ; becauſe, in fact, the cha- 
racter of Pliny's axis agrees with the animal we are 
ſpeaking of, and the name of which has never been 
applied to any other animal. Thus, we are not 
afraid of falling into confuſion or error, by adopting 
this ancient naine, and applying to it an animal we 
have not among us; for a generical denomination, 
joined to the epithet of climate, is not a name, but 
a phraſe, by which we confound one animal with 
thoſe of his genus, as Joining this with the ſtag, al- 
though, perhaps, it is really diſtinct, as much in 
its ſpecies, as its climate. The axis is, in truth, of 
the ſmall number of ruminating animals who wear 
horns, like the ſtag; he has the ſhape and ſwiftneſs of 
the fallow- deer; but what diſtinguiſhes him from the 
ſtag, and fallow-deer, is, that all his body is marked 
with white ſpots, ele gantly diſpoſed, and ſeparated one 
from another, and that he is a native of hot countries; 
while the ſtag and deer have their coat of an uniform 
colour, and are to be met with in greater numbers 
in cold countries and temperate regions, than in hot 
climates. 

The gentlemen of the Academy of Sciences, have 
given the figure and deſeription of the interior parts 
of this animal, but ſay very little of his exterior 
form, and nothing at all with reſpect to his hiſtory: 
they have only given him the name of the Sardinian 
Bind, becauſe, very probably, they received that 
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name from the royal menagery, where there is one 
of theſe animals; but there is nothing indicated of 
this animal's being a native of Sardinia; no author 
has ever mentioned that he exiſts in that iſland, Ike 
a wild animal; but, on the contrary, we ſee, by 
the paſlages we have quoted, that he is found in the 
hotteſt countries of Aſia. Thus, the denomination 
of Sardinian hind, has bcen falſely applied ; that of 
the flag of the Ganges, agrees beſt, if he really was of 
the ſame ſpecies as the ſtag, fince that part of India 
which the Ganges waters, appears to be his native 
country; nevertheleſs, he is alſo to be met with in 
Barbary, and, it is probable, that the ſpotred deer 
of the Cape of Good Hope, is the ſame as this we 
are ſpeaking of, 

We have already remarked, that there is no ſpe— 
cies which approaches ſo near to another, as that of 
the dcer to the ſtag ; nevertheleſs, the axis appears 
to be an intermediate mixture between the two ; he 
reſembles the deer in the fize of his body, length of 
his tail, and his coat, which 1s the ſame during his 
whole life: he only effentially differs from that ani- 
mal in his horns, which nearly reſembles thoſe of 
the ſtag. The axis, therefore, may poſſibly. be 
only a variety depending on the climate, and not a 
different ſpecies from the deer; for, although he is 
a native of the hotteſt countries of Aſia, he ſupports, 
and eaſily multiplies in Europe. There are many 
herds of them in the menagery of Verſailles; they 
. Copulate together as freely as deer, nevertheleſs, it 
has never yet been obſerved, that they mix either 
with the deer, or with the ſtags, and this is the cauſe 
of our preſuming, that it was not a variety of one 
or the other, but a particular and mediate ſpecies 
between the twe, However, as direct and decifive 
experiences on this fubje& has not yet been made, 
and we have not made uſe of neceſſary means to 
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oblige theſe animals to copulate together, we will not 
poſitively affirm that they are two different ſpecies. 

We have already ſeen, under the articles of the 
ſtag and the deer, how many proofs theſe animals 
give of variety, eſpecially by the colours of the hair. 
The ſpecies of the deer and the ſtag, without being 
very numerous, yet are very univerfal ; both are to 
be met with in one and the other continent; and 
both are ſubject to a great number of varieties, which 
appear to form laſting kinds. The white ſtags, 
which are a very ancient kind, (as the Greeks and 
Romans have made mention of them) and the ſmall 
brown ſtags, which we have called the Corſican Stags, 
are not the only varieties in this ſpecies. There is 
in Germany another kind of ſtags which is known in 
that country by the name of Brandhirtz, and by our 
bunters, by the name of the Stag of Ardemes, This 
ſtag 15 larger than the common ſtag, and he differs 
from other ſtags not only by the ſpots, which are of 
a deeper colour, and almoſt black, but alſo by a 
long hair he is furniſhed with upon the ſhoulders 
and under the neck. This kind of mane and beard 
gives him ſome affinity with the horſe and goat. 
The ancients have given the compound names of 
Hippelaphe and Tragelaphe to this ſtag. As theſe de- 
nominations have occaſioned great critical diſcul- 
fions, which the moſt learned naturaliſts are not 
agreed upon; and as Geſner, Caius, and others, 
have ſaid, that the hippelaphe was the elk, we ſhall 
here give the reaſons which have occaſioned us to 
think differently, and which have led us to think 
that the hippelephe of Ariſtotle is the ſame animal as 
the tragelapbe of Pliny, and that both theſe names 
only denote the ſtag of Ardennes, 

Ariſtotle gives to his hippelaphe a kind of mane 
upon the tail and upon the upper part of the ſhoul- 
ders, and under the throat a kind of beard ; horns to 
the male reſembling thoſe of the roe-bucks, and no 
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horns to the female: he ſays, that the hippelaphe is 
of the ſize of a ſtag, and is a native of the Arachotas, 
in India, where wild oxen are alſo to be met with, 

whoſe bodies are robuſt, ſkin black, the muzzle 
raiſed, -and the horns more crooked backwards than 
thoſe of the tame oxen. It muſt be acknowledged, 

that thoſe characters of the bippilaphe of Ariſtotle 
agrees nearly the ſame with the elk and the ſtag of 
Ardennes ; they both are furniſhed with long hair 


under the throat which forms a kind of beard to the 
gullet, and not to the chin; but the hippelaphe, be- 
ing only of the fize of the ſtag, differs in that from 
the elk, who is much larger; and what appears to 
me deciſive on the queſtion, is, that the elk being an 
animal of colder countries. This country of Ara- 
chotas is one of the provinces which Alexander tra- 
velled over in his expedition to the Indies: it is ſi- 
tuated at the bottom of Mount Caucaſus, between 
Perſia and India: this hot climate has never pro- 
duced any elks, as they cannot exiſt even in tempe— 
rate countries, and are to be met with only in the 
north of one or the other continent. Stags, on the 
contrary, are not particularly affected to the nor- 
thern countries, but are to be found in great num- 
bers in hot and temperate countries. Thus, we 
cannot doubt bur this hippelaphe of Ariſtotle, which 
is to be met with in the Arcachotas, and in the ſame 
country where the buffalo is to be found, is the ſtag 
of Ardennes, and not the elk. 

If we now compare what Pliny ſays upon the tra- 
gelaphes, with what Ariſtotle ſays upon the hippe- 
laphe, and both with Nature, we ſhall find, that 
the tragelaphe is the ſame as the hippelaphe, and 
'the ſame as our ſtag of Ardennes, Pliny ſays, that 
the tragelaphe is of the ſpecies of our ſtag ; and that 
it only differs from it by the beard, and by the hair 
upon the ſhoulders : theſe characters arc poſitive, 
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and cannot be applied but to the ſtag of Ardennes: 
for Pliny ſpeaks elſewhere of the elk under the name 
of Ace. We think ourſelves therefore ſufficiently 
authoriſcd to pronounce, that the tragelaphe of 
Pliny, and the hippelaphe of Ariſtotle, both denote 
the ſtag we call by the name of the ſtag of Ardennes; 
and we think alſo, that the axis of Pliny indicates 
the animal which is vulgarly called the Ganges Stag. 
Though neitherof them add any thing to Nature, yet 
it is doing ſervice to thoſe who ſtudy it, by giving 
an interpretation of them. 
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1 the greateſt animal in America, or in the New 
World, or, as we have ſaid, living Nature 
ſeems to be leflened, or rather has not had time to 
arrive to its higheſt dimenſions: in place of the co- 
loflal maſſes, which the ancient lands of Aſia pro- 
duces; inſteadof theelephant, the rhinoceros, the hip- 
popotame, the camel, &c. we only meet in theſe new 
countries, with animals modelled in miniature; the 
tapir, the lama, &c. all above twenty times ſmaller 
than thoſe we compare them with in the Old Conti- 
nent ; and not only the matter is here prodigiouſly 
ſparing, but even the forms are imperfect, and ap- 
pear to have been neglected or to have failed. The 
animals of South America, which alone properly be- 
long to this New Continent, are almoſt all without 
defence, without horns, and without tails; their 
ſigure is extravagant, their bodies and their limbs 
unproportioned, and ſome, as the ſluggiſh and 
crawling animals, &c. are of ſo miſerable a nature, 
that they ſcarcely have the faculties of moving or of 
eating ; they drag on with pain a languiſhing life in 
the ſolitude of a deſert, and cannot ſubſiſt in the in- 

habited 
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habited world, where man and powerful animals 
would have ſoon deſtroyed them. 

The tapir is of the fize of a ſmall cow, or zebu, 
but without horns and without tails ; the legs are 
ſhort ; the body crooked, like that of the hog ; wear- 
ing in his youth a coat like that of the ſtag, and af- 
terwards, uniform {pots of a dark brown colour : his 
head is thick and long, with a kind of a trunk like 
the rhinoceros ; he has ten incifive teeth and ten 
grinders in each jaw; a character which ſeparates 
him entirely from the ox, and other ruminating ani- 
mals, &c. as we have only ſome ſkins of this ani- 
mal, and a deſign which M. de la Condamine was ſo 
obliging as to — us with, we cannot do better 
than to recite the deſcriptions which are made by 
Marcgrave and Barriere, after nature, and, at the 
ſame time, preſent the reader with what travellers 
and hiſtorians have ſaid on this ſubject. 

The tapir appears to be a dull and dark animal, 
who never ſtirs out but in the night, and delights 
in the water, where he oftener lives than upon land : 
he is chiefly to be found in marſhes, and ſeldom 
goes far from the borders of rivers or lakes: 
when he is threatened, purſued, or wounded, he 
plunges into the water, and remains there till ſuch a 
time as he has got to a great diſtance before he re- 
appears; theſe cuſtoms, which he has in common 
with the hippopotame, have made ſome naturaliſts 
imagine him to be of the ſame ſpecies ; but he differs 

as much from him in nature, as he is diſtant from 
him in climate: to be aſſured of this, there needs no 
more thaa to compare the deſcriptions we have re- 
cited, with thoſe we have given of the hippopo- 
tame. Although the tapir inhabits the water, he 
does not feed upon fiſh; and although his mouth 
1s armed with twenty ſharp and incifive teeth, he 1s 
nat carnivorous ; he lives upon plants and roots, and 
does not make uſe of what Nature has armed him 
with 
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with againſt other animals; he is of a mild and timid 


nature, and flies from every attack or danger; his 
legs are ſhort, and his body maſſive, notwithſtanding 
which he runs very ſwift, and ſwims ſtill better than 
he runs: he commonly goes in company, and ſome- 
times in droves: his fleſh is of a very firm texture, 
and ſo bound together that it often reſiſts a bullet; 
his fleſh is inſipid and coarſe ; nevertheleſs the In- 
dians eat it. This animal is commonly found in 


Braſil, Paraguay, Guinea, and in all the extent of 


South America, from the extremity of Chilo unto 
New Spain. | 
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1 zebra is perhaps the handſomeſt, and moſt 
elegantly cloathed of all quadruped animals. 
He has the ſhape and the graces of the horſe, the 
ſwiftneſs of tke ſtag, and the ſtriped robe of black 
and white ribband, alternately diſpoſed with ſo much 
regularity and ſymmetry, that it ſeems as if Nature 
had made uſe of the rule and compals to paint it: 
theſe alternate bands of black and white, are ſo 
much the more fingular, as they are ſtrait, paral- 
lel, and very exactly divided, like a ftriped ſtuff ; 
and as they in other parts extend themſelves not only 
over the body, but over the head, the thighs, the 
legs, and even the ears and the tail; ſo that at a di- 
ſtance, this animal appears as if he was ſurrounded 
with little fillets, which ſome perſon had taken plea- 
ſure, and employed his time to diſpoſe in a regu- 
lar manner over every part of the body; they follow 
the contour of the body, and fo advantageouſly 
mark the form, that they delineate the muſcles by 
extending themſelves more or leſs upon the parts 
which have a greater or leſſer quantity of fleſh, and 
are more or lefs rounded. In the females, theſe 
bands are altcrnately black and white; in the male, 
| they 
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they are black and yellow, but always of a lively and 


brilliant mixture, upon a ſhort, fine, and thick 
hair, the luſtre of which {till more, increaſes the 


beauty of the colours, The zebra is, in general, 


leſs than the horſe, and bigger than the aſs; and 


although it has often been compared to thoſe two 


animals, and called the wild horſe, and the ftriped 


.aſs, it is a copy neither of the one nor the other, and 


might rather be called their model, if all was not 
equally original in Nature, and it every ſpecies had 
not an equal right to creation. 

The zebra, then, is neither an horſe nor an aſs, 
but of his own ſpecies; for we have never learnt, 
that he joins and copulates either with the one or 
the other, although a trial has often been made to 
bring them together. She-afles, at the time their 
heat was on them, have been preſented to the zebra, 
which was living in 1761, in the menagery at Ver— 
iailles, but he Jiſdained them, or rather, he was 
not in the leaſt moved by them, at leaſt, no exterior 
fign of emotion appeared; he played with them, 
and mounted on them, but without any erection, or 
neighing, and this coldneſs can be attributed to no 
other cauſe than the diſagreement of their natures z 
for this zebra, who was then twenty-four years of 
age, was very lively and alert at every other ex- 
erciſe. 

The zebra is not the animal the ancients have in— 
dicated under the name cnagra: there exiſts in the 
Levant, the eaſtern parts of Afia, and in the nor— 
thern parts of Africa, a beautiful race of aſſes, who, 
like the fineſt horſes, are natives of Arabia. This 
race differs from the common, by the fize of the 
body, the ſlenderneſs of the legs, and the luftre of 
of the hair; they are of an uniform, but commonly 
of a fine mouſe colour, with a black croſs upon 
the back and the ſhoulders; ſometimes they are 
of a more brigat grey colour, with a flaxen croſs. : 


The 
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Theſe aſſes of Africa and Aſia, although more beauti- 
ful than thoſe of Europe, are originally, and equally 
deſcended from the onagras, or wild aſſes, which are 
ſtill to be met with in great plenty in Eaſt and South 
Tartary, Aſia, Syria, the iſtands of the Archipe- 
lago, and all Mauritania. The onagras differ from 
our domeſtic or tame aſſes only by the attributes of 
independence and liberty; they are ſtronger and 
ſwifter, and have more courage and vivacity; but 
the form of their body is the ſame; they have much 
longer hair, and this difference varies again accord- 
ing to their condition, for our afles would have 
equally long hair, if it was not cut off at the age of 
four or five months; the young afles have at firſt 
long hair, nearly like that of the young bears ; the 
hide of wild afles is alſo harder than that of demeſtic 
aſſes; it is affirmed, that it is loaded throughout with 
ſmalltubercules; andrhat it is with this ſkin of the ona- 
gras that the firm and good grained leather is made of in 
the Levant, and which is called /agreen, and what is 
employed by us for different uſes... But neither the 
onagras, nor the beautiful aſſes of Arabia, can be 
looked upon as the ſtock of the ſpecies of the zebra, 
although they approach towards them in the form 
of the body, and in ſwiftneſs: the regular vari- 
ety of the colours of the zebra has never been ſeen 
either upon the one or the other; this beautiful ſpF- 
cies is ſingular, and only in its genus. The zebra Ts 
alſo of a different climate from the onagra, and is only 
to be met with in the moſt eaſtern and the moſt ſoy- 
thern parts of Africa, from Ethiopia to the Cape of 
Good Hope, and from thence into Congo; it exiſts 
neither in Europe, Afia, nor America, nor even in 
all the northern parts of Africa ; thoſe, which ſome 
travellers tell us they have ſeen at the Brafils, have 
been tranſported there from Africa ; thoſe, which 
others have recounted to have ſeen in Perſia and in 
Turkey, have been brought there from Ethiopia; 
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and, in ſhort, thoſe that we have ſeen in Europe, 
are almoſt all come from the Cape of Good Hope : 
this point of Africa 1s their true climate, their na- 
tive country, and where the Dutch have employed 
all their cares to ſubje& them, and to render them 
tame, without having hitherto been able to ſucceed. 
'That which we have ſeen, and which has ſerved for 
the ſubject of our deſcription, was very wild when he 
arrived at the royal menagery in France, and he was 
never entirely tamed ; nevertheleſs, he has been 
broke for the ſaddle, but there are precautions neceſ- 
tary, two men held the bridle, while a third was 
upon him, His mouth is very hard, his ears fo ſen- 
ible, that he winces them whenever any one goes to 
to touch them ; he was reſtive, like a vicious horſe, 
and obſtinate as a mule ; but, perhaps the wild horſe 
and the onagra, are leſs tractable, and there is all the 
appearance to believe, that if the zebra was accu- 
ſtomed to obedience and tameneſs, from his earlieſt 
years, he would become as mild as the aſs and the 
horſe, and might be ſubſtituted in their room, 


_ 


_ * 


_ 


mr the hippopotame has been celebrated 


from the earlieſt ages, and mentioned in the 
ſacred writings, under the name of behemoth, and the 
figure of it engraved upon the obeliſks of Egypt, 
and upon the Roman medals ; it was, notwithſtand- 
ing, but imperfectly known to the ancients. Ari- 
ſtotle, if the expreſſion is allowable, only indicates 
it, and the little that he does ſay, is crouded with 
more errors than facts. Pliny, in copying Ariſtotle, 
far from correcting his errors, ſeems to confirm 
them, and add new ones, It is only towards the 
fixteenth century, that we had ſome preciſe indica- 
tions on the ſubjects of this animal; Belon being 
then 
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then at Conſtantinople, ſaw a living one; the which, 
however, be has given but an imperfect account of; 
for the two figures which he has joined in his de- 
ſcription, does not repreſent the hippopotame which 
he had ſeen, but are only copies taken from the re- 
verſe of a medal of the Emperor Adrian, and from 
the coloſſus of the Nile at Rome: ſo we muſt, there- 
fore, carry the epocha of the knowledge of this ani- 
mal farther back, to the year 1603, when Frederico 
Zerenghi, a ſurgeon of Narni in Italy, printed at 
Naples, the hiſtory of two hippopotames, which he 
had ſeen alive, and which he himſelf had killed in 
Egypt in a great pit he had cauſed to be dug in the 
environs of the Nile, near Dalmatia : this little 
work, wrote in Italian, appears to have been neg- 
| lected by his cotemporary naturaliſts, and has not 
been taken notice of fince ; notwithſtanding, it 1s 
the only good one which has appeared to us; ſo that 
we thought it neceſſary to give a tranſlation and ex- 
tract of it in this place. 
In the deſign of obtaining an hippopotame, 
6 (ſays Zerenghi) I ſuborned the people about 
*« the Nile, who had ſeen two come from the 
5 river, to dig a great pit in the place where 
they paſſed over, and cover this pit over 
with light wood, earth and graſs. The Hip- 
„ popotames returning in the evening to the river, 
* tell both into the pit; my people came imme- 
5 « diately and acquainted me with this prize, I ran 
« thither with my Janiflary, and we killed theſe 
” „two animals in firing at them three times with 
1 an arquebuſs, whoſe bore was much bigger than 
h « our ordinary muſkets; they expired immediately, 
2 „ uttering a doleful ery, which reſembled the 
** “ bellowing of a buffalo, ſomewhat more than the 
0 „ neighing of a horſe : this expedition was made 
A- cc : - - 
the 20th July 1600; the following day I had 
8 c them drawn out of the pit and flaved with care, 
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« the one was a male, and the other a female ; 
“J had both the ſkins falted, and filled with 
«the leaves of the ſugar cane, in order to tranſ- 
« port them to Cairo, where I had them ſalted a 
* tecond time with greater attention and more con- 


% venience. At my return to Egypt in 1601, 1 


cc brought theſe ſkins to Venice and from thence 
6 to Rome; I ſhewed them to many learned phy- 


ce ſicians. Doctor Jerome Aquapendente and the 


celebrated Aldrovandus, were the only perſons 


% who knew the hippopotame by their ſkins ; and 


« as the work of Aldrovandus was then printing 
“ he had (with my*conſent) the figure deſigned, 
« after the ſkin of the female, which he has given 


cc in his works, 


The hippopotame has a very thick and hard 
6 ſkin, and it is impenetrable, unleſs it is ſoaked for 
* ſome time in water: it has not, according to the 
4 antients, a throat of a moderate fize ; it is on the 
«© contrary, enormouſly large; he has not, as they 


* ſay, feet divided into two hoofs, but into four. 


« He is not ſo big as an aſs, but he is much 
« bigger than the largeſt horſe, or the biggeſt but- 
« falo; he has not a tail like that of the horſe, 
« but rather like that of the tortoiſe, except that 
& it is incomparably thicker ; he has not his mouth 
& or noſe elevated in the air, bur reſembling that 
« of the buffalo, but much larger ; he has not a 
c mane like the horſe, but only ſome ſhort hairs ; 
c he does not neigh like the horſe, but his voice is 
<< between the bellowing of the buffalo and the 
« neighing of the horſe ; his teeth do not jut out 
© of his mouth, for whey it is ſhut, the tecth al- 
« though extremely large are all hid under the 
«& lips. The inhabitants of this part of Egypt call 
cc him foras Pbar, which ſignifies a ſca horſe. Belon 
« is much deceived in his deſcriptionof this animal, 
& he attributes to him, teeth like that of a horſe, 
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which makes me think he had never ſeen him, 
as he tells us, for the teeth of the hippopotame 
are very large and very ſingular. To clear up 
every doubt and uncertainty, continues Zerenghi, 
I have here given this figure of the female hip- 


popotame; every proportion has been taken 


exactly after nature, as well as the meaſure of 
his body and hmbs.” 

The length of the body of this hippopotame, 
taken from the extremity of the upper lip to the 
beginning of the tail, is ſeventy times this mea- 
ſure, which nearly makes eleven feet two inches 
of Paris meaſure, 


+. 


_ 


[ - | 
4 


The thickneſs of the circumference of the body 
is fixty-four times this meaſure, which makes 
about ten feet of Paris meaſure. 


MS — 


The height, from the bottom of the foot to the 
top of the back, is thirty-two times this meaſure, 
which makes four feet five inches of Paris mea- 
lure. | 


Up l 


** The circumference of the legs near the ſhoul- 
ders 1s twenty times this meaſure, which makes 
two feet nine inches, meaſure of Paris. 


* The circumference of the legs, taken lower, is 
fourteen times this meaſure, which makes one 
foot nine inches and a half, Paris meaſure. 
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«© The height of the legs, from the bottom of the 
& feet unto the breaſt, is ſixty- four times this mea- 
56 ſure, which makes ten feet and a half Paris mea- 
& ſure. 


5319 bye 1 


* ** 


e The length of the feet, to the extremity of the 
& nails, is nearly four times this meaſure, which 
& makes about four inches and a half, Paris mea- 
& ſure,” Note. I have taken the medium meaſure 


between the two that Zerenghi gives, for the 
length of the feet. 


Amo. 


| DRY 


c The nails are alſo long and wide, nearly this 
« meaſure, (two inches and better). 


{ | | 


& There is one nail for each toe, and four toes 
& for each foot. 

6 The ſkin upon the back is as thick as this mea- 
& ſure only (nearly an inch). 


e The ſkin upon the belly is as thick as this mea- 
ce ſure. 


— 


6 The ſkin is ſo hard when it is dried, that it 

& cannot be pierced entirely through by a muſket 
te ſhot. The people of the country make great 
c ſhields of them; they allo cut them into thongs, 
cc as we do the hide of the ox. There is upon 
ic the ſurface of the ſkin ſome very fine hairs, of a 
« dark colour, which cannot be perceived at firſt 
« fight; 
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fight ; upon the tail there are ſome which are 
thicker than the others ; they are all placed on by 
one at a time, more of leſs diftant one from the 
other, but upon the lips they form a kind of 
muſtachio ; for there ſprings out ten or twelve of 
the ſame fize in many places; theſe hairs are of 
the ſame colour as the reſt, they are only harder, 
thicker, and ſomewhat longer, though the longeſt 
are but of this meaſure. 


— 


* The length of the tail is fix times this meaſure, 
which makes eleven inches and upwards. 


3 r 3 rn FX", tt. Mach. RY; 


© The circumference of the tail, taken at the be- 


ginning, is fix times this meaſure, which makes 
ſomething more than a foot, 


— — n * 
| — 2 Aa | 
* 


—— 


«© The circumference of the tail, taken in its ex- 


tremity, is twice this meaſure (two feet and up- 
wards) 


— 


| 


© Thetail is not round, but about the middle it 
is flat, like an eel: there is upon the ſkin, the 
tail, and upon the thighs, ſome ſmall round 
ſcales of a whitiſh colour, broad as a French 
bean; theſe ſmall ſcales are alſo ſeen upon the 
breaſt, the tail, and upon ſome places of the 
head, 
*« The head, from the extremity of the lips to the 
beginning of the neck, is fourteen times as long 
cc a8 
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« as this meaſure, which makes two feet four 
& inches. 


U = 


«© The circumference of the head is four times 


te this meaſure, which makes about five feet eight 
« inches. 


—— CIR * „ 


| 2 


The ears are of the length of twice this meaſure. 
& (two inches and upwards) 
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«© The ears are of the breadth of twice this mea- 
6 ſure (two inches and upwards) 
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& The ears are a little pointed, and furniſhed on 
ce the inſide with a thick, ſhort, and fine ikin, of 
ce the ſame colour as the other. bh 


& The ſpace between each angle of the èyes 
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The mouth when open is about ten times this 


* meaſure, which makes one toot fix inches. 


Pp EEE 


[ 


© The mouth is ſquare, and furniſhed with 
forty-four teeth »f ditferent forms ; all theſe 
teeth are of ſo hard a ſubſtance, as to ftrike fire 
when ſtruck againſt iron. The enamel of the ca- 
nine teeth in particular, have this hardneſs ; the 
interior ſubſtance is not ſo hard; when the hippo» 
potame keeps his mouth ſhut there 1s not a tooth to 
be ſeen, for the lips which are extremely large, 
cover and hide them from the fight. 

In reſpect to the figure of this animal, it may be 
{aid to be conſtructed between that of the buffalo 
and hog; as it participates of both the one and the 
other, excepting the inciſive teeth, which have 
na reſemblance to thoſe of any other animal; the 
molares are a little like the buftalo's or the horſes, 


in their ſize, but they are much larger. The co- 


* lourof the body is dark and blackiſh. It is affir- 
med that the hippopotame produces but one young 
one: that he lives on fath, crocodiles, and even 
% dead bodies and fleth; however, he eats rice, 
grain, &c. though on confidering the tuſk, we 
thould imagine that nature had not made him 
tor grazing, but for the deſtruction of other ani- 
„% mals.“ 

Zerenghi forms his deſcription, by affirming that all 
the above meaſures were taken upon the female hip- 
popotame, which the male perfectly reſembles, ex- 
cepting that he is a third bigger. It is to be withed 
that the figure given by Zerenght was as good as his 
deteription; but the drawing was not taken while 
this animal was living; he ſays, himſelf, that he had 
theſe two hippopotame's flayed on the ſpot where they 
were taken; that he only brought home the ſkins, 
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and that the figure that Aldrovandus has given, is 
drawn from the female: It appears alſo, that it is af- 
ter this ſame ſkin of the female, preſerved in ſalt, that 
Fabius Columna has defigned the figure of this ani- 
mal ; but the deſcription which Fabius Columna 
has given, though drawn with erudition, is not ſo 

as that of Zerenghi's, and he muſt be reproach- 
ed with having only quoted the name and not a word 
about the work of this author, printed three years 
before his : he muſt alſo be accuſed of ſwerving from 
his deſcription in many eſſential points, without giv- 
ing any reaſon for it: for example, Columna ſays, 
that in his time, in 1603, Frederick Zerenghi 
brought an hippopotame, preſerved in falt, from 
Egypt to Italy : while Zeringhi himſelf ſays, he 
brought only the ſkins of theſe animals. Columna 
alſo gives to his hippopotame thirteen feet in length, 
to the circumference fourteen, and the legs three feet 
and a half long; while the meaſures of Zeringhi 
makes the length of the body but eleven feet two 
inches, the circumference ten, and the legs one foot 
ten inches and an half, &. We muſt not therefore 
rely on the deſcription of Fabius Columna, but on 
that of Zerenghi's, and we cannot excuſe this firſt au- 
thor, nor ſuppoſe his deſcription was made for ano- 
ther ſubject: for it is evident, from his own words, 
that he made it from the ſmalleſt of the two hippopo- 
tames of Zerenghi's; ſince he acknowledges that 
ſome months after Zerenghi ſhewed a ſecond hippo- 
potame much larger than the firſt, What makes me 
1o ſtrenuous on this point is, that no one has rendered 


Juſtice to Zerenghi, who notwithſtanding is the onl 


perſon whodeſerves elogiums on this ſubject: on the 
contrary, every naturaliſt for this hundred and fixt 

years paſt, have attributed to Fabius Columna, what 
they ſhould Have given to Zerenghi; and in- 
ſtead of ſearchir g for the work of the laſt, they have 
fat down conter.ted with copying and applauding that 


Q 
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of Columna's, although this author, who is very de- 
ſerving of praiſe in other articles, is upon this, nei- 
ther original, exact, nor even ſincere. 

The deſcription and figures of the hippopotame, 
that Proſper Alpin has publiſhed more than a hun- 
dred years after, are ftill worſe than thoſe of Columna, 
having been made from their ſkins, but badly preſer- 
ved ; and Mr.de Jutheu, who wrote of the hippopo- 
tame in 1724, has only given the deſcription of the 
ſkeleton of the head and tail. 

In comparing theſe deſcriptions, and eſpecially that 
of Zerenghi's, with the indications that we have 
drawn from travellers, the hippopotame appears to be 
an animal, whoſe body is longer and thicker than 
that of the rhinoceros, but his fore legs are much 
ſhorter ; that his head is not ſo long and thicker in 
proportion to the body : that he has no horns, nei- 
ther on the noſe, like the rhinoceros, nor in the head 
like ruminating animals. That his cry when hurt, 
approaches as near to the neighing of a horſe, as the 
bellowing of the buffalo; that his uſual voice; as anci- 
ent authors and modern travellers inform us, may be 
like the neighing of a horſe, from which however he 
differs in every other reſpect : if this is fact, we can 
preſume that this ſole report of the reſemblance in the 
voice has been a ſufficient reaſon for giving him the 
name of hippopotame, which ſignifies a river horſe ; as 
the howling of the lynx which reſembles that of the 
wolf, has occaſioned him to be called loup cervier, or 
the ag-like wolf. The inciſive teeth of the hippopo- 
tame, and eſpecially the two canine teeth of the lower 
Jaw are very long, _ ſtrong, aad of ſo hard a ſub- 
ance that they ftrike fire with a piece of iron, This 
is probably what has given riſe to the fable of the 
ancients, who have reported that the hippopotame vo- 
mitted fire: theſe canine teeth of this animal are fo 
white, ſo clean, and ſo hard, that they are prefera- 
ble to ivory for making artificial teeth, The incifive 


teeth. 
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teeth of the hippopotame, eſpecially that of the lower 


Jaw, are very long, cylindrical and furrowed ; the 
canine teeth which are alſo very long are crooked, 
priimatic and ſharp, like the tuſks of a boar: the 
molares are {quare, or rather longer on one fide than 
the other, nearly like the grinders of a man, and ſo 
thick, that a ſingle one weighs more than three 
pounds; the largeſt of the inciſive or the canine 
teeth are twelve and even fixteen inches in length, 
and ſometimes weigh twelve or thirteen pounds each. 

In ſhort, to give a Juſt idea of the ſize of the hip- 
popotame, we thall make uſe of Zerenghi's mea- 
ſures by increaſing them a third, becaufe that his 
meaſures, he ſays himſelf, were taken only from the 
female; who was a third leſs in all her dimenſions 
than the male. This male hippopotame was conſe- 
quently ſix feet nine inches long, from the extremity 
of the muzzle to the beginning of the tail ; fifteen 
foct in circumference, and fix feet and an half in 
he'ght ; his legs were about two feet ten inches long, 
the length of the head three feet and an half, and 
eight feet and an half in circumference : the width of 
the mouth two feet four inches, and the large teeth 
more than a foot long. 

Thus powerfully armed, and a prodigious ſtrength 
of body, he might render himſelf formidable to 
every animal; but he is naturally gentle, and is 
otherwiſe ſo heavy and flow, that he cannot poſſibly 
catch any other quadruped in the chace ; he ſwims 
quicker than he runs, purſues the fiſh, and makes 
them his prey ; he delights much in the water, and 
ſtays there as willingly as upon land ; notwithſtand- 
ing which, he has no membranes hetween his toes 
like the beaver and otter, and it is plain, that the 
great eaſe with which he ſwims, is only owing to the 

reat capacity of his body, which only makes bulk 
Be bulk, and is nearly of an equal weight with the 
water, Beſides, he remains a long time under wa- 


ter, 
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ter, and walks at the bottom as well as he does in 
the open air; and when he quits it to graze upon 
land, he ears ſugar-canes, ruſhes, millet, rice, 
roots, &c. of which he confumes and deſtroys a 
great quantity, and does much injury to cultivated 
lands ; but as he 1s more timid upon earth than in 
the water, he 1s very cafily drove away, and as his 
legs are ſhort, he cannot fave himſelf well by flight, 
if he is far from any water : his reſource, when he 
finds himſelf in danger, is to plunge himſelf into the 
water, and go a great diſtance before he re-appears. 
He commonly retreats from his purſuers, but it he 
is wounded, he becomes irritated, and immediately 
facing about with great fury, ruſhes againſt the 
boats, ſeizes them with his teeth, often tears pieces 
out of them, and ſometimes ſinks them under wa- 


ter. © TI haveſeen, (ſays a traveller) an hippopo- 


tame open his mouth, fix one tooth on the fide of 
a boat, and another to the ſecond plank under the 
keel, that is to ſay, four feet diſtant from each other, 
pierce the ſide through and through, and in this 
manner fink the boat to the bottom.—T have ſeen 
another lying by tne fide of the ſea-ſhore, upon 
which the waves had drove a ſhallop heavily laden, 
and which remained upon his back dry, and which 
was again waſhed back again by another wave, with- 
out the animal appearing to have received the leaſt 
injury. —When the Negroes go a fiſhing in their ca- 
noes, and meet with an hippopotame, they throw 
fiſh to him, and then he paſſes on without diſturbing 
their fiſhery any more. He injures moſt when he 
can reſt himſelt againſt the earth, but when he floats 
in the water he can only bite. Once, when our 
ſhallop was near ſhore, I ſaw one of them get under- 
neath it, lift it above water upon his back, and 
overlet it with ſix men who were in it, but fortu- 
nately they received no hurt. We dare not, 
(ſays another traveller) irritate the hippopotames in 
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the water, fince an adventure happened which had 
like to have proved fatal to three men ; they were 
going in a ſmall canoe to kill one in a river where 
there was about eight or ten feet water; after they 
had diſcovered him walking at the bottom, accord- 
ing to his cuſtom, they wounded him with a lop 
lance, which ſo greatly enraged him, that he roſe 
immediately to the ſurface of the water, regarded 
them with a terrible look, opened his mouth, and 
at one bite took a great piece out of the fide of the 
canoe, and had very nearly overturned it ; but he 
re-plunged almoſt directly to the bottom of the wa- 
ter.” Theſe two examples are ſufficient to give an 
idea of the ſtrength of theſe animals. We ſhall find 
a number of like facts in the general hiſtory of 
voyages, which the Abbe Prevoſt has repreſent- 
ed to advantage, and with that elegance of ſtyle 
which 1s common to him, a ſummary of whatever 
travellers have reported concerning the hippopo- 
tame. 

Furthermore, theſe animals are only numerous in 
ſome parts of the world: it even appears, that the 
ſpecies is confined to particular climates, and ſel- 
dom to be met with but in the rivers of Africa. 
The greateſt part of naturaliſts have written, that 
the hippopotame is to be found alſo in the Indies, 
but the only ſureties they have of this circumſtance, 
are only teſtimonies, which appear to me to be a lit- 
tle equivocal: the moſt poſitive of all, would be that 
of Alexander, in bis letter to Ariſtotle, if by this 
ſame letter we could aſſure ourſelves, that the ani- 
mals of which Alexander ſpeaks, were really hippc- 
potames. What occaſions me to have ſome doubts 
on this head, is, that Ariftotle, in deſcribing the 
hippopotame in his hiſtory of animals, would have 
ſaid, that he would be found in the Indies as well as 
in Egypt, it he had thought that theſe animals, of 
which Alexander ſpeaks in his letter, had been the 
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true hippopotames. Oneſicritus, and ſome other 
anthors, have written that the hippopotame is to be 
found in the river Iadus; but modern travellers, 
at leaſt thoſe who merit moſt confidence, have not 
confirmed this fact; all agree, in ſaying, that this 
animal is found in the Nile, the Senegal, or black, 
the Gambia, the Zara, and other great rivers, and 
even in the lakes of Africa, eſpecially in the ſouthern 
and eaſtern part. Father Boyn is the only one who 
ſeems to indicate this animal, but his recital appears' 
to me ſuſpicious, and, I think, only proves, that 
the hippopotame is common to Moſambia, and in 
all the eaſtern parts of Africa. At preſent, the hip- 
popotame, which is called the Nile borſe, is ſo rare 
in the lower Nile, that the inhabitants of Egypt 
have no idea of the name; it 18 equally unknown in 
all the northern parts of Africa, from the Mediterra- 
nean to the Bamboo river, which flows at the foot 
of the Atlas mountains : the climate which the hip- 
popotame actually inhabits, extends, therefore, no 
farther than from Senegal to Ethiopia, and from 
thence to the Cape of Good Hope. 

As the greateſt part of authors have called the 
hippopotame the Sea horſe, or Sea ox, it has ſome- 
times been confounded with the ſea cow, which is an 
animal very different from the hippopotame, and 
which only inhabits the northern ſeas. It appears, 
then, certain, that the hippepotames which the au- 
thor of the deſcription of Muſcovy ſays, is to be 
found upon the borders of the fea near to Petzora, 
are no other than fea cows, and we muſt reproach 
Aldrovandus with adopring this opinion without exa- 
mination, and in conſequence of that, has ſaid, that 
the hippopotame is found in the northern ſeas ; for 
he he not only does not inhabit the north ſeas, but 
it appears, that he 1s but very rarely found in thoſe 
of the ſouth. The teſtimonies of Oduard Babofla, 
and of Edward Vuot, recounted by Aldroyandus, 
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and which ſeems to prove the hippopotames inhabit 
the Indian ſeas, appears to be almoſt as cquivocal as 
that of the author of the deſcription of Muſcovy ; 
and I ſhould be led ſtrongly to believe, that the hip- 
popotame is not to be found, at leaſt at preſent, but 
in the greateſt rivers of Africa. Kolbe, who ſays, 
he has ſeen many of them at the Cape of Good Hope, 
aſſirms, that they plunge themſelves alſo like the 
others in the ſea, and in the rivers, which fame cir- 
cumſtance is recounted by other authors, although 
Kolbe appears to me to be more exact in this than he 
commonly is, in the deſcription of the hippopotame; 
it is doubtful whether he has ſeen them ſo often as 
he ſpeaks of, ſince the figure he has joined to his de- 
ſcription is worſe than thoſe of Columna, Aldrovan- 
dus, and Proſper Alpin, who, nevertheleſs, have 
only made their defigns from ſtuffed ſkins, It is eaſy 
to diſcover, that, in general, the figures and deſcrip- 
tions in Kolbe's work, have not been made neither 
upon the ſpot, nor after N ature, The deſcriptions 
are written from memory, and the figures have for 
the moſt part been copied from thoſe of other natu- 
raliſts, and particularly the figure which he gives of 
the hippopotame, bears a great reſemblance to the 
cheropotame of Proſper Alpin. 

Kolbe therefore, in athrmivg, that the hippopo- 
tame lives in the fea, might poſſibly have copied 
from Pliny, and not ſpoken from his own obſerva- 
tions : the greateſt part of other authors tell us, that 
this animal is only to be found in freſh water, and 
not in rivers, ſometimes at their mouths, and oftener 
at very great diſtances from the ſea ; there are even 
travellers, who, like Merolla, are ſurpriſed, that 
the hippopotame has been called the ſea hre, be- 
cauſe, ſays he, this animal cannot bear ſalt water: 
he remains all day commonly under water, and only 
quits it at night for to graze upon land : both the 
male and the female very rarely depart out of it. 
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Zerenghi took both the male and the female in the 
ſame day, and in the ſame pit. Dutch travellers 
ſay, that they bear three or four young ones, but 
this appeats to me very ſuſpicious and falſe by the 
teſtimonies which Zerenghi has mentioned; beſides, 
as the the hippopotame is of an enormous bulk, he 
is in the claſs of the elephant, the rhinoeeros, the 
whale, and all other great animals, who bring forth 
but one; and this analogy appears to me more cer- 
tain than all the teſtimonies whatſoever. 


A. 


— 


— 


The ELK, and the REIN-DEER. 


LTHOUGH the elk and the rein- deer are two 
animals of different ſpecies, we have thought 
proper to re- unite them, becauſe that it is ſcarcely 
poſſible to write the hiſtory of the one without bor- 
rowing a great deal from the other. The greateſt 
part of ancient, and even modern authors, have con- 


founded them, or deſeribed them by equivocal de- 


nominations which might be applied to both. The 
Greeks had no knowledge either of the elk, or the 
rein- deer: Ariſtotle makes no mention of them ; ; 
and among the Latins, Julius Cæſar is the firſt who 
has made uſe of the name Ale. Pauſanias, who 
wrote above an hundred years before Julius Cæſar, 
is alſo the firſt Greek author, who takes notice of 
this name of An; and Pliny, who was nearly co- 
temporary with Pauſanias, has very obſcurely indi- 
cated the rein- deer and the elk under the names 
Ace, Machlis, and Tarandus. We cannot therefore 
ſay, that the name Alce is properly Greek or Latin; 
it ſeems to have been derived from the Celtic tongue, 
in which the elk is named Elch, or Elk, The Latin 
name of the rein-deer 1s ſtill more uncertain than 
that of the elk ; many naturaliſts have thought, that 
this was the machlis of Pliny, becauſe this author, in 
Vor. III. Bb ſpeaking 
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ſpeaking of the animals of the North, quotes at the 
ſame time the a/ce and the mackis ; ; and he ſays of 
the laſt, that he particularly belongs to Scandinavia, 
and that it has never been ſeen at Rome, nor even 
in all the extent of the Roman empire: nevertheleſs, 


we allo find in Cæſar's Commentaries a paſſage that 


we can ſcarecly apply to any other animal than the 
rein-deer, and which ſeems to prove, that he exiſted 
at that time in the foreſts of Germany; and fittcen 


centuries after Julius Cæſar, Gaſton Phoebus ſeems to 


ſpeak of the rein- deer under the name of the Rangier, 


as an animal which exiſted in his time in our foreſts 
of Germany; he even makes a tolerable good de- 


ſcription, and he gives the method of taking and 
hunting him: as his deſcription cannot be applied to 


the elk, and as he gives at the ſame time the method 


of hunting the ſtag, the deer, the goat, the cha- 
mois or wild goat, &c. we cannot fay, that in the 
article of the rangier, he intended to ſpeak of any of 
their animals, nor that he deceived himſelf in the ap- 
plication of the name. 


It appears then, by pofitive teſtimonies, that the 


rein-deer tormerly exiſted in France, at leaſt, in the 
high mountains, ſuch as the Pyrenean, near which 
Gaſton Phœbus dwelt as lord and inhabitant of the 


county of Foix; and which ſince that time, has 


been deſtroyed like the ſtags, who were heretofore 
common in this country. It is certain, that the 
rein. deer is now} actually not to be found only in the 
oſt northern countries: we alſo know, that the cli- 
mate of France was heretofore much more damp and 
cold occaſioned by the number of woods and mo— 
raſles, which are no longer to be ſcen. By the let- 
ter of the emperor Julian, we find, that it was ex- 
treme cold in Paris in his time: the deſcription he 
gives of the ice of the Seine, perfectly reſembles what 
our Canadians ſay of the Quebec river. Gaul, 

under the ſame latitude as Canada, was, two thou- 
ſand 
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ſand years ago, what Canada is at this preſent time; 
that is to lay, a climate cold enough tor rhoſe ani- 
mals to hive in, which are now only to be met with 
in the provinces of the North. 

In comparing the above teſtimonies, and com- 
bining the above indications, it appears to me, that 
the foreſts of Gaul and Germany were tocked with 
elks and rein-deers, and that thoſe paſſages in Cæſar's 
works can only be applied to theſe two animals. As 
ſoon as the earth was cultivated, and the waters 
dried up, the temperature of the climate became 
milder, and thoſe ſame animals whoonly delight in cold 
climates immediately abandoned the flat countrier, 
and retired into a ſnowy region on the top of high 
mountains, here they lived in the time of Gaſton 
du Foix ; and if they are no longer to be found there, 
it is becauſe this new temperature has ever ſince been 
increaſing in heat by the almoſt entire deſtruction of 
the foreſts, and by the ſucceſſive lowerings of the 
mountains, the diminution of the waters, the multi— 
plication of mankind, and by the continual decreaſe 
in every ſpecies of the brutecreation. Iam likewiſe of 
opinion, that Pliny has borrowed from Julius Cæſar 
almoſt the whole of what he has written concerningtheſe 
two animals, and that he is the firſt author of the confu- 
ſion in the names: he mentions at one and the ſame 
time the alce and the machuis; and we muſt naturally 
conclude, that theſe two names mean two different 
animals : however, it we remark, that he only fim- 
ply names the alce, without any other indication or 
deſcription ; that he names it but once, and that he 
does not fav a fingle word more of it in any part of 
his work. Secondly, that he alone has written the 
name Machilis, and that no other Latin or Greek au- 
thor has made uſe of this word, which appears to be 
coined, and which, according to Pliny's commenta— 
tors, is compriſed in that of alce in many ancient 
manuſcripts. Thirdly, that he attributes to the ek 
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all what Julius Cæſar gives to the alce. We cannot 
doubt but the paſſage in Pliny is corrupted, and that 
theſe two names only mean the ſame animal, that 1s 
to ſay, the elk. This queſtion, once decided, will 
decide another. The machlis being the elk, the fa- 
randus will be the rein-deer. This name of ren 
is allo not to be found in any other author except 
Pliny, and on the interpretation of which authors 
have greatly varied: however, Agricola and Eliot 


have not heſitated to apply it to the rein- deer; and 


by the reaſons we have juſt deduced, we ſhall ſub— 
icribe to their opinion: beſides, we muſt not be 
ſurpriſed at the filence of the Greeks on the ſubject 
of theſe two animals, nor of the uncertainty of which 
the Latins have ſpoken of them, ſince the northern 
climates were abſolutely unknown to the firſt, and- 
only known to the ſecond by relation. 

The elk and the rein-deer, then, are only found 
in the northern countries; the elk on this, and the 
rein-deer on the other, fide of the polar circle in Eu- 
rope and in Afia, We find them in America at the 
{malleſt latitudes, becauſe the cold 1s greater there 
than in Europe : the rein-decr can bear even the 
moſt exceſſive cold; he is found in Spitſbergen; he 
is common in Greenland, and in the moſt northern 
part' of Lapland : thus alſo, in the moſt northern 
parts of Afia, the elk does not approach ſo near the 
pole ; he inhabits Norway, Sweden, Polonia, Rul- 
tia, and all the provinces of Siberia and Tartary, 
with the north of China. We again find him by 
the name of Orignal, and the rein- deer under that of 
Caribeu, in Canada, and in all the northern part of 
America. Naturaliſts who have doubted whether 
tne orignal was the elk, and the caribou the rein- 
deer, had not ſufficiently compared Nature with the 
teſtimonies of travellers : theſe are certainly the ſame 
animals, which, like all the reſt, in this New 

World, 
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World, are only ſmaller than thoſe in the Old Con- 


tinent, 

We can form a ſufficiently juſt idea of the 
elk and the rein-deer, in comparing them with 
the ſtag; the elk is bigger, thicker, and ſtands 
more erect upon his legs: his neck is ſhorter, his hair 
longer, and his antlers wider and heavier than thoſe 
of the ſtag : the rein- deer is ſhorter and more ſquat; 
his legs are ſmaller and thicker and his feet wider, the 
hair very thickly furniſhed and his antlers much lon- 
ger and divided into a greater number of branches, 
with flat terminations ; while thoſe of the elk are onl 
(if the expreſſion is allowable) cut or broached at the 
edges ; both have long hair under the neck, and both 
have ſhort tails and ears, much longer than the ſtag ; 
they do not leap nor bound like the roe bucks, but 
their pace is a kind of trot, ſo eaſy and quick, that 
they go over almoſt as much ground in the ſame time 
as they do, without being ſo much fatigued ; for they 
can trot in this manner, for a day or two. The rein- 
deer lives upon the mountains; the ſtag only dwells in 
low lands and damp foreſts : both go in herds like 
the ſtags and both can be eafily tamed, but the rein- 
deer with greater eaſe than the elk; the laſt like the 
ſtag has not loſt his liberty, while the rein-deer is be- 
come domeſtic among the unenlightened part of man- 
kind: the Laplanders have no other beaſt. In this ic 
climate,which only receives the oblique rays of the ſun, 
where there is a ſeaſon of night as well as of day, where 
the ſnow covers the earth from the beginning of 
autumn to the end of ſpring, and where the verdure 
of the ſummer conſiſts in the bramble, juniper and 
mots; could man form any idea but of famine ? the 
horſe, the ox, the theep, all our uſeful animals can- 
not find ſubſiſtance there, nor refiſt the rigour 


of the cold ; he has been obliged to ſearch among 


the inhabitants of the foreſt for the moſt wild and 
Profitable animals: the La planders have done what 
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we ourſelves ſhould do, if we were to loſe our cat- 
tle ; we ſhould then be obliged to tame the ſtags, and 
the roebucks of the foreſts to ſupply their place ; and 
am perſuaded we ſhould gain our point, and we 
ſhould preſently learn to draw as much utility from 
them as the Laplanders do from the rein deer. We 
ought to be ſenſible by this example, how far nature 
has extended her liberality towards us; we do not 
near make uſe of all the riches which the oflers us, 
the fund is much more immente than we imagine it: 
the has beſtowed on us the horſe, the ox, the theep, 
and all our other domeſtic animals to ferve us, to feed 
us, and to cloath us, and ſhe has beſides ſpecies in 
reſerve, which would be able to ſupply this defect, 
and which would only require us to ſubject them, and 
to make them uſeful to our wants. Man does not ſuf- 
ficiently know what nature can do, nor what can be 
done with her; inſtead of ſeeking for what he does 
not know, he likes better to abuſe her in what he 
does know. | 
In comparing the advantages which the Laplanders 
derive from the tame rein-deer, with thoſe which we 
derive from our domeſtic animals, we thall ſee that 
this animal is worth two or three of them : it is ufed 
as horſes are, to draw fledges and other carriages ; he 
travels with great ſpeed and ſwiftneis ; he caſily goes 
thirty miles a day, and runs with as much certaint 
upon frozen ſnow as upon the moſſy down. | he ſe- 
male affords milk more ſubſtantial and more nouriſh- 
ing than that of the com; the Heſh of this animal is 
very good to eat ; his coat makes an excellent fur, 
and his dreſſed hide becomes a very ſupple and very 
durable leather: thus the rein deer alone affords all 
what we derive from the horſe, the ox, and the ſheep. 
The method in which the Laplanders rear and 
train theſe animals, deſerves our particular attention. 
Olavs, Scheffer, and Reynard, have given us very 
Antercfting details upon this ſubject, which we think it 
our 
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our duty give an abſtract of, only amending and 
ſupprefling ſuch circumſtances on which they were 
deceived, The antlers of the rein- deer are larger, more 
extended, and divided into a greater number of 
branches than thoſe of the ſtag, ſay theſe authors, 
is a kind of monſtrous and admirable ſingularity. 
The food of this animal in the winter ſeaſon, is a 
white moſs which he finds under the ſnow, and which 
he ploughs up with his horns, or digs up with his feet. 
In ſummer he lives upon the buds and leaves of 
trees, rather than herbs, which his forward ſpread- 
ing antlers will not permit him to brouſe on with 
facility; he runs upon the ſnow and finks but little, 
by reaſon of his broad feet. Theſe animals are mild. 
and they bring them up in herds, which turns out 
greatly to the profit of their keepers : the milk, the 
hide, the nerves, the bones, the hoofs, the horns, 
the hair, and the fleſh, are each uſeful and good. 
The richeſt Laplanders have herds of four or five 
hundred head of rein-deer, and the poor have ten or 
twelve ; they lead them to paſture, and re-lead them 
to the ſtable, or ſhut them up in parks during the 
night, to ſhelter them from the outrages of the 
wolves : if they attempt to change their climate, 
they die in a ſhort time. Formerly, Steno, prince 
of Sweden, ſent fix to Frederick, duke of Holſtein; 
and of later date, in 1533, Guſtavus, king of Swe— 
den, had ten brought over to Pruſſia, both males 
and females all periſhed without producing any 
young, either in a domeſtic tate, or in a free one. — 
« I would feign (ſays M. Regnard) have brought 
& {ome rein-deer alive into France, and the laſt 
& year had three or four conducted to Dantzick, 
«© where they died, not being able to accommodate 
©« themſelves to this climate, which is too hot for 

6 them. | 
There are both wild and tame rein-deer in Lap- 
land, In the time the heat is upon the —_—— 
they 
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they let them looſe to ſeek the wild males ; and as 
theſe wild males are more robuſt, and ſtronger than 
the tame, the iſſues of this mixture are preferred for 
' harneſs; theſe rein-deer are not ſo gentle as the 
others, for they not only ſometimes refuſe to obey 
thoſe who guide them, but they often turn furiouſly 
upon. them, attack them with their feet, ſo thar 
there 1s no other reſource than to cover themſelves 
from their rage by the ſledge, until the fury of the 
beaſt is ſubſided. This ſledge is ſo light, that they 
can caſily manage it, and cover themſelves with it; 
the bottom of it is lined with the ſkins of young 
rein-deers, the hairy fide is turned againſt the ſnow, 
ſo that the ſledge glides eafily forwards, and recoils 
with leſs eaſe on the mountains. The harneſs of the 
rein-deer is only a thong of the hide, with the hairs 
remaining thereon, round the neck, from whence 
it deſcends towards the breaſt, paſſes under the belly 
between the legs, and 1s faſtened to a hole which 1s 
in the fore part of the fledge. The Laplander has 
only a ſingle cord to guide this animal by, which 
he throws indifferently upon the back of the beaſt, 
ſometimes on one ſide, and ſometimes on the other 
of the beaſt, according as he would direct him to 
the right or left. They can travel four or five miles 
an hour ; but the quicker this method of travelling 
is, the more it is inconvenient ; a perſon mult be 
well accuſtomed to it, and travel often, to be able 
to direct this ſledge, and prevent it from turning 
over. 

The rein-deers have outwardly many things in 
common with the ſtags, and the formation of the 
interior part is, if the expreſſion is allowable, the 
ſame. From this conformity of Nature, analogous 
cuſtoms, and like effects reſult. The rein- deer 
ſheds his antlers every ycar like the ſtag, and like 
him, makes very good veniſon. The rutting- time 
of both is in the ſame ſeaſon of the year, that is to 
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ſay, towards the end of September; the females 
both of the one and the other ſpecies go eight 
months with young, and produce but one at a birth. 
The male have, like them, the ſame diſguſtful ſmell 
in their ruttiag- time; and among the females, there 
are alſo found ſome who do not breed at all. The 
young rein-deer, have alſo like the young fawns, 
the hair variouſly coloured; it is at firſt of a reddiſh 
colour, and becomes as they grow old, almoſt of an 
entire brown. | 

Each young rein-deer follows his mother during 
the firſt two or three years, and they do not attain 
their full growth till about the age of four ot five 
years; it is at this age that they begin to dreſs and 
exerciſe them for labour: in order the more effectu- 
ally to tame them, they caſtrate them When young, 
which operation the Laplanders perform with their 
teeth. The rein- deers are all very ſpirited and very 
difficult to manage; they therefore make uſe of only 
thoſe. which are gelt, among which they chuſe the 
livelieſt and the ſwifteſt to draw their fledges, and 
the more heavy, to travel with their proviſion and 
baggage at a ſlower pace. They keep only one ſtal- 
lion rein-deer for ſive or ſix females, and they caſ- 
trate them when they are about a year-old. Theſe 
animals are troubled with an infect, called the gad- 
fly, during the ſummer ſeaſon, which, burrowing 
under their ſkins the preceding ſummer, , depotic 
their eggs; ſo that the ſkin of the rein-deer: is often 
ſo filled with ſmall holes, that an incurable diforder 
is brought on. E LE 

The herds of this ſpecies require a great deal of 
rare: the rein- deer are ſubject to elope and volunta- 
rily renew their natural liberty: they muſt be cloſely 
attended, and narrowly watched; they cannot lead 
them to paſture but in open places; and in cafe the 
herd is numerous, they have need of many perſons 


to guard them, to recall them, and to run after them 
Vol. III. 20 if 
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if they ſtray ; they are all marked, that they may 
be known again ; for it often happens, that they 
ſtray in the. woods, or mix among another herd. 
In ſhort, the Laplanders are continually occupied 
in the care of their rein-deer, which conſtitute all 
their wealth ; and they are well acquainted how to 
procure every convenience, or more properly, all 
the neceſſities of life, from theſe animals. In the 
winter ſeaſon, they cloath themſelves from head to 
foot with their furs, which are impenetrable to froſt 
or rain; and in ſummer, they make uſe of their 
hides, from which the fur has fallen off. They 
know alſo, how to ſpin the hair, and cover the 
ligaments which they take from the body of the 
dead animal, for cordage and thread. They eat 
the fleſh, drink the milk, and make very rich 
cheeſes of it; this milk depurated and churned, 
gives, inſtead of butter, a kind of ſuet; this par- 
ticularity, as well as the largeneſs of the antlers, 
and the plenty of veniſon he affords in his rut- 
ting-time, are ſo many proofs of the ſuper-abun- 
dance of nutriture this animal is poflefled of: 
and what ſtill more ſtrongly proves this ſuper-abun- 
dance to be exceſſive, or at leaſt greater than in 
any other ſpecies, 1s, that the rein-deer 1s the 
only animal who has horns hke the male, and the 
only one alſo who ſheds his horns, and renews them 
again notwithſtanding his caſtration: for in ſtags, 
fallow-deer, and roe-bucks, who have undergone 
this operation, the head of the animal remains al- 
ways in the fame ſtate in which it was in the moment 
it was caſtrated: thus, the rein-deer is, of all ani- 
mals, that in which the ſuperfluity of nutritive matter 
is the moſt apparent, and this, perhaps, is leſs owing 
to the nature of the animal, than to the quality of 
its food ; for the white moſs, which is his only alt- 
ment during the winter, is a lichen whoſe ſubſtance 
reſembles that of the beard of a goat ; it is very 
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nouriſhing, and much more loaded with. organical 
molecules than their graſs, or, the leaves or buds of 
trees, and it is for this reaſon that the rein-deer has 
more horns, and affords more veniſon, than the ſtag; 
and that the females, and thoſe that are caſtrated, 
are not deprived of them. 

This is alſo the occaſion of the great variety that 
is found in the ſize of the antlers, and the branches 
of the horns in the rein-deer. The males who have 
been neither hunted nor confined, and who feed am- 
ply, and at pleaſure, of this ſubſtantial aliment, 
have prodigious large horns, which extend them- 
ſelves behind upon the crupper, and before beyond 
the muzzle. Thoſe which are gelt, have their 
horns yet larger than the ſtags ; and thoſe of the fe- 
males are much leſs. Thus, theſe horns differ not 
only, like others, according to the age, but alſo ac- 
cording to the ſex and caſtration of the males. The 
horns, therefore, are fo exceedingly different one 
from another, that it is not to be wondered at, that 
authors who have attempted to deſcribe them, have 
ſo little agreement with each other upon this ſubject. 

Another ſingularity, which we muſt not omit, 
and which is common to the rein-deer and the elk, 
is, that when theſe animals run, or quicken their 
pace, their hoofs at every ſtep make 2 crackling 
noiſe, as if all the joints of their legs were disjointing : 
it is this noiſe, or perhaps, the ſcent, which in— 
forms the wolves of their approach, who run out to 


meet them, and ſeize them; and if the wolves are 


too many in number, very often conquer them: for 
the rein- deer is able to defend himſelf againſt a fin- 
gle wolf, not, as may be imagined, with his horns, 
tor they are rather of diſſervice to him, than of uſe; 
but with his fore-feet, which are very ſtrong, and 
with which he ſtrikes with ſuch force, as to ſtun 
the wolf, or drive him away, after which he 
flies with ſuch ſpeed as ta be no longer in danger of 
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being overtaken. A more dangerous, though a leſs 
frequent, and leſs numerous enemy than the wolf, 
is the roſomack, or glutton; this animal, who is more 
voracious, but heavier than the wolf, does not pur- 
ſue the rein- deer, but climbs and conceals himſelf in 
2 tree, aud waits the arrival of his prey; as ſoon as 
he ſees him within his reach, he ruſhes upon him, 
and faſtening himſelf with his nails upon his back, 
and tearing his head or neck with his teeth, never 
quits him till he bas killed him, He makes the hke 
attack, and uſes the ſame ſtratagems to conquer the 
elk, who is ſtronger, and more powerful than the 
rein- deer. This ro/amack, or glutton of the north, is 
the ſame animal as the cacajſau, or quinquajore of 
North America; his battles with the erięnal are 
curious, and, as we have ſaid, the. origna! of Ca- 
nada is the ſame as the elk of Europe; it is fingular, 
that this animal, who is ſcarce bigger than a bad- 
ger, is able to conquer an elk, whoſe fize exceeds 
that of a large horſe, and whoſe ſtrength is ſo great, 
that with a fingle ſtroke of his foot he can kill a 
wolf. But the fact is atteſted by ſo many witneſſes, 
that we cannot in the leaſt doubt of it, 

The elk and rein-deer are both among the num- 
ber of ruminating animals ; their method of feeding 
indicates it, and the inſpection of the interior parts 
demonſtrate it; nevertheleſs, Tornzas, Scheffer, 
Regnard, Hilden, and Hulden, have written that 
the rein- deer does not ruminate. Ray has ſaid, that 
this appeared to him incredible; for, in fact, the 
rein-deer ruminates like the ſtag, and like ever 
other animal who has many ſtomachs. A tame 
rein-deer. lives only to the age of fifteen or fixteen 
years; but it is to be preſumed, that it js of much 
longer duration in the wild rein-deer; this animal 
being tour years before he arrives at his full growth, 
muſtlive twenty-eight or thirty years, when he is in 
his natural ſirte, The Laplanders hunt the wild 

reins 
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rcin-deers by different methods, according to the 


difference of ſeaſons, In their rutting-time, they 


make uſe of their tame female to attract them ; they 
kill them with the muſket, or with the bow and ar- 
row, and draw the (bow with ſuch great ſtrength, 
that notwithſtanding the thickneſs of their hair, and 
the firmneſs of their hide, they very often kill one 
of theſe beaſts with a fingle arrow. 

We have collected the facts in the hiſtory of the 
rein- deer with the greateſt care, and with the great- 
eſt circumſpection; as we, could not aſſure ourſelves 
of every particular, it being impoſſible to keep ſuch 
an animal alive in theſe parts. Having mentioned 
my regret on this ſubject, to ſome of my friends, 


Mr. Collinſon, one of the fellows of the royal ſo- 


ciety in London, a gentleman who is as commenda- 
ble for his virtues, as for his literary. merit, and 
with whom I have been linked in the bonds of 
friendſhip for more than twenty years, has been fo 
kind as to ſend me over the ſkeleton of a rein-deer, 
and I have received from Canada the foetus of a 
caribou. By means of theſe two ſpecies, and of 
many horns of rein-deers, which have been brought 
to us from different places, we have been in a ſtate 
to verify the general reſemblances, and the prin- 
cipal differences, between the rein-deer and the ſtag, 
as we ſhall fee, in the deſcription of the foetus, 
the ſkeleton and the horas of this animal. 

With reſpect to the elk, I ſaw a living one about 
fifteen years ago, which I wanted to have drawn, 
but as he remained but a few days in Paris, I had 
nor time to finiſh the deſign; and that was the 
only one by which I had an opportunities to verify 
the deſcription which the gentlemen of the Academy 
of Sciences have formerly given of this animal, and 


to aſſure myſelt that it was exact, and very con- 
formable to Nature. 
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The ſ elk (ſays the compiler of the Memoirs of 


© the Academy) is remarkable for the length of his 
* hair, the bigneſs of the ears, the ſmallneſs of the 


tail, and the form of the eye, the great angle of 
which 1s very wide, like the mouth, which 1s 
much more ſo than in oxen, ſtags, and other 
animals who have cloven feet. The elk which 
we have diſſected, was nearly of the ſize of a ſtag; 
the length of his body was five feet and a halt, 
from the end of the muzzle to the beginning of 
the tail, which is only two inches long; and the 
head had no horns, as it was of a female ; and 
the neck was ſhort, being but nine inches long, 
and four wide. The colour of the hair was not 
greatly unlike that of the hair of the aſs, the 
grey colour of which approaches ſometimes to- 
wards that of the camel : but this hair was in 


other parts very different from that of the aſs, 


which is much ſhorter, and from that of the ca- 
mel, which is much thinner : the length of the 
hair was three inches, and its thickneſs equalled 
that of the largeſt mane of a horſe : this thickneſs 
continually diminiſhes towards the extremity 
which was very pointed; towards the root it 
alſo diminiſhed, but, all of a ſudden, grew 
thicker again. This is of a different colour trom 
the reſt of the hair, being white and diaphanous, 
like the. briſtle of a hog. This hair was as long as 
the bear's is, but ſtraiter, thicker, and flatter, 
and all of the ſame kind. The upper lip was 
large and looſened from the gums, but not ſo 
large as Solin has deſcribed it, and as Pliny has 
given to the animal which he terms Machlzs, Theſe 
authors ſay, that this beaſt is conſtrained to graze 
backward, in order to prevent his lip from en— 
gaging itſelf between his teeth. We have ob- 
ſerved in the diſſection, that Nature has provided 


in another manner againſt this inconvenience by 
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the ſize and ſtrength of the muſcles, which are 
particularly deſtined to elevate this upper lip: 


we have alſo found the articulations of the leg 


very ſtrongly bound together by ligaments, whole 
firmneſs and thickneſs might have given room 
for the opinion that has been received of the alce, 
not being able to raiſe himſelf up when he is once 
fallen down, His feet were like thoſe of the ſtag, 
but much thicker, and had nothing elſe extraor- 
dinary about them. We have obſerved, that the 
great angle of the eye was flit downwards much 
more than it is in ſtags, deer, and roe-bucks, but 
in a particular manner, which is, that this flit was 
not according to the direction of the opening ot 
the eye, but made an angle with the line which 
goes from one of the corners of the eye to the 
other; the inferior lachrimal gland was an inch 
and a half long. We found a part of the brain, 
the ſize of which had alſo a connection with that 
of the ſmell, which, according to the teſtimony of 
Pauſanias, is more exquiſite in the elk, than in any 
other animal; for the olfactory nerves, com- 
monly called the nammiliary apophyſzs, were with- 
out compariſon larger than in any other animal; 
that we have difſected. As for the bit of fleſh 
which ſome authors have given him upon the 
back, and others under the chin, we may ſay, 
that it they have not been deceived, or have not 
been too credulous, thoſe things were particular 
to thoſe elks, of which they have ſpoken.” 

In this reſpect, we can add our own teſtimony to 


that of the gentlemen of the Academy, in the ſtag 
we have ſeen alive, and which was a female : we 
have not remarked, that ſhe had any wen under her 
chin, nor under her throat; nevertheleſs, Linnzus, 
who muſt be acquainted with elks better than we 
are, as he lives in the country where they do, makes 
mention of this wen under the throat, and has even 
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given it as an eſſential character to the elk : Aces 
cer vis cornibus a caulibus palonatis caruncula gutturali. 
Syſt. Nat. Edit. X. p. 66.—There is no other me- 
thod of reconciling this affertion of Linnæus, with 
our negation, than by this wen or guttural caruncula, 
is in the male elk which we have not ſeen; and 
if that is the caſe, this author ſhould not have made 
it an eſſential character to the ſpecies, ſince the fe- 
male has it not; perhaps alſo, this caruncula is only 
a common diſorder among the elks, a kind of ſwel- 
ling ; for in the two figures of this animal, given 
by Geſner, the firſt, who has no horns, has a thick 
caruncula under the neck; ; and 1n the ſecond, which 
repreſents a male elk. with horns, there 1s no ca- 
runcula. 

In general, the elk is a much larger and a much 
ſtronger animal than the ſtag and the rein-deer ; 
his hair is ſo rough, and his hide fo hard, that 
the muſket ball cannot penetrate it : his legs are 
very firm. with ſo much motion and ſtrength, eſpe- 
cially in the fore feet, that he can Kill a man by 
one ſingle {iroke with his foot, Nevertheleſs, it 
is hunted nearly as we hunt the ſtag, that is to ſay, 
with men and dogs: it is affirmed, that when he 
is pierced with the lance, or purſued, it happens 
that he often times falls down all at once, with- 
out either being pulled down or wounded ; from 
this circumſtance ſome have preſumed, he was ſub- 
ject to the epilepſy, and on this preſumption, (which 
is not well founded, fince fear alone might be able 
to produce the {ame effect) this ablurd conſequence 
has been drawn, that his hoof is a remedy for 
the epilepſy, and even preſerves perſons from it ; 
and this ridiculous opinion has been ſo univer- 
ſally diſperſed, that we even at this preſent time 
ſee a number of people wear rings, the collet of 
which incloſes a ſmall piece of the hoof of an elk. 


As 
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As there are very few people in the northern 
parts of America, all animals, and particularly elks, 
are in greater numbers than in the north of Eu— 
rope. The ſavages are not ignorant of the art 
of hunting and taking them ; they follow them by 
the track of their feet, very often for many days 
together, and by conſtancy and dexterity they of- 
ten gain their end: their method of hunting them 
in winter is particularly ſingular. “ They make 
„ uſe of rackets, or ſnow-ſhoes, (ſays Denys) by 

means of which they walk upon the ſnow with- 
out finking in. The orignal does not cover a 
deal of ground, becauſe of his finking in the 
ſnow, which greatly fatigues him; he eats no— 
thing but the young ſhoots of the trees during, 
the whole year ; therefore, where the ſavages find 
the trees caten, they preſently meet with the 
beaſts which are not far off, and which they 
approach towards very caftly. They throw a dart 
at them, which is a big club, at the end of 
which 1s faſtened a large pointed bone which 
pierces like a ſword : if there are many orignals 
in one troop, they drive them away ; for then, 
the orignals, placing themſelves in a rank, de- 
ſcribe a large circle of a mile and a half, or 
two miles, and ſometimes: more. That they 
harden the ſnow ſo much with their fect in turn- 
ing round, that they no longer fink in. The fa- 
vages in America wait for their paſſing them, and 
throw their darts at, and kill them.“ In com- 
paring this relation with thoſe we have already 
quoted, we find, that the ſavage and the orignal 
of America, copies the Laplander, and elk of Eu- 
rope, exactly one the other. 
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The IBEX.—7he CHAMOIS, and other GOATS. 
LTHOUGH it appears that the Greeks were 
acquainted with the ibex and the chamois, 


yet they have not deſcribed them by any parti. 
YO III. Dd cular 
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cular denominations, nor even by characters ſuf- 
ficiently exact for them to be diſtinguiſhed by; 
they have only indicated them under the generi- 
cal name of Wi1Lp Goars : they, probably, pre- 
ſumed, that theſe animals were of the fame ſpe- 
cies as the domeſtic goats, as they have not given 
them proper names, as they have done to every 
other different ſpecies of animals: on the con- 
trary, all our modern naturaliſts have regarded the 
ibex and the chamois as two real and diſtinct 
ſpecies, and both of them different from that of 
our goats. There are both facts and reaſons for 
and againſt theſe opinions, which we are going 
to ſet forth, at the ſame time obſerving, that ex- 
perience teaches us, if theſe animals can copulate 
together, and bring forth prolific individuals, which 
re- aſcend towards the original ſpecics, it is the 
ſole criterion on which we can decide the queſtion. 

The male ibex differs from the chamois, by 
the length, thickneſs, and form of the horns : it 
is alſo much more bulky, vigorous, and ſtronger; 
nevertheleſs, the female ibex has different horns 
from the male, they are alſo much ſmaller, and 
nearly reſembling thoſe of the chamois. In other 
reſpects, theſe two animals have the ſame cuſtoms, 
the ſame manners, and the ſame country ; only 
the ibex, as he is endowed with more agility, and 
is ſtronger than the chamois, it climbs to the ſum- 
mit of the higheſt mountains; while the chamois 
only lives in the ſecond degree: but neither the one 
nor the other, is to be found in the plains : both 
make their way on the ſnow ; both ſurmount pre- 
cipices by bounding from rock to rock ; both are 
covered with a firm and ſolid Kin, and cloathed 
in winter with a double fur, with very rough hair 
outwardly, and a more fine and thicker hair un- 
derneath ; both of them have a black ſtripe on the 
back, and both likewiſe have the tail nearly of 
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the ſame fize : the number of exterior reſemblance$ 
is ſo great, in compariſon with the differences, and 
the conformity of the exterior parts is ſo complete, 
that if we reaſon in conſequence of theſe accounts 
of ſimilitude, we might be led to believe, that 
theſe two animals are not really of a different ſpe- 
cies; but that they are ſimply only conſtant varieties 
of one and the ſaine ſpecies : in other reſpects, the 
ibex, as well as the chamois, when taken young 
and brought up with domeſtic goats, are eafily 
tamed and accuſtomed to domeſticity, imbibe the 
lame manners, herd together, return to the ſtable, 
and, probably, copulate and bring forth together, 
I avow, however, that this fact, the moſt im- 
portant of all, and which alone would decide the 
queſtion, is not known to us. We have not learnt, 
neither by our own experience, nor by that of 
others, whether the ibex and the chamois copu- 
late with our goats : we only ſuppcſe it, and we 
are in this reſpect only of opinion with che anci- 
ents, and our prefumption appears to us founded 
upon thoſe analogies which experience has very ſel- 
dom contradicted. 

Let us, nevertheleſs, take a view of the reaſons 
againft it: the ſpecies of the 1bex and the cha- 
mois both ſubſiſt in a ſtate of nature, and both 
are conſtantly diſtinct: the chamois ſometimes comes 
of his own accord, and joins the flock of our do- 
meſtic ſheep. The ibex never joins them, at 
leaſt not before it is tamed. The ibex and the 
he-goat have a very long beard, and the chamois 
has none at all; the male and female chamois have 
very ſmall horns : thoſe of the male ibex are fo 
thick and fo long, that they would not be ima— 
gined to belong to an animal of its ſize: the 
chamois alle appears to differ from the ibex and 
the he-goat, by the direction of its horns, which 
are a little inclined forwards in their lower part, 

and 
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and bent backwards at the point in the form of 
a hook; but, as we have already remarked, in 
ſpeaking; of oxen and iheep, that the horns of do- 
meſtic animals varies prodigiouſly, they allo differ 
| greatly in wild animals, according to the difference 
8 of climates. Our female goats have not their 
| horns abſolutely retembling thoſe of the male, 
| The horns of the male ibex are not very differ- 
| ent from thoſe of the goat; and as the female 
| approaches towards our goat, and even towards 
| the chameis, by the ſize and ſmallneſs of the 
horns, might we not conclude, that theſe animals, 
the chamois, and the domeſtic goat, are, in tact, 
but one and the fame ſpecies, in which the na- 
ture of the females is invariable and alike, while 
the males are ſubject to varieties which renders 
them different one from the other. In this point 
of view, which, perhaps, 1s not diſtant enough 
| from Nature, we might imagine the ibex to be 
| the male in the original race of goats, and the 


DO — * 
chamois the female: and indeed this point of view 


is not imagi nary, fince we can prove by experi— 
ence, that there are in Nature, ſpecies where the 
females. will equally erve the males of difierent 


ſpecics, and prove with Young with both : the ſheop 
produces voung vith the he-goat as well as with 
| the ram, and always produces lambs of its own 
| ipecies : the ram, on the contrary, does not co— 


pulate with the goat; we can therefore look upon 
the ſheep as a female common to two different 
males, and, confequently, conſtitutes a ſpecies in- 
| tl ale. It will be the fame in 
that of the ibex; the female there repreſents 
1 the primitive ſpecies, becauſe that its nature is 
conſtant: the males, on the contrarv, have varied, 
and there is a great appcarance that the domeſtic 
goat, (which makes, if the ex prethon is allowable, 
je fame fem nale, with that of the 
| d produce with the 
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three different males, which alone makes the variety 
in the ſpecies, and which, conſequently, does not 


alter the identity, although it appears to change 


the unity of it. 

Theſe accounts, like moſt other poſſible accounts, 
muſt be found in the nature of things: it even 
appears, that the females 1n general contribute more 
than the males to the ſupport of the ſpecies ; for 
although both concur at the firſt formation of the 
animal; the female, who afterwards alone turniſhes 
all that is neceſſary to its nutrition, modifies and 
aſſimilates it more to her own nature, which can- 
not fail of effacing in many parts the impreſſions 
of the nature of the male: thus, if we would pro- 
perly judge of a ſpecies, the females ſhould be 
the objects examined. The male gives half of the 
living ſubſtances; the female does as much, and 
furnithes befides all the neceflary matter for its 
formation. A fine woman has almoſt always fine 
children; a handſome man with an ugly woman, 
commonly produces only children who are more 
ugly full. 

Thus, in the ſame ſpecies, there may be ſome- 
times had two different races, the one maſculine, 
and the other feminine, both of which, ſubſiſtin 
and perpetuating with their two diſtinctive cha- 
racters, ſeems to conſtitute two different ſpecies; 
and this is the point where it is (if I may be al- 
lowed the expreſſion) ine to fix the term 
between what the naturaliſts call ſpectes and variety. 
Suppoſe, for example, we ſhould conſtantly couple 
the goats with the ſheep, and the rams with 
the others; it is certain, that after a certain num- 
ber of generations, there would be eſtabliſhed in 
the ſpecies of the ſheep, a breed which would tend 
greatly towards the goat, and which would af- 
terwards maintain itſelf; for, although the firſt pro- 
duced by coupling the goat with the ſheep, al- 
molt entirely re- aſcends to the ſpecies of the mo- 
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and bent backwards at the point in the form of 
a hook; but, as we have already remarked, in 
ſpeaking of oxen and ſheep, that the horns of do- 
meſtic animals varies prodigiouſly, they alſo differ 
greatly in wild animals, according to the difference 
of climates. Our female goats have not their 
horns abſolutely reſembling thoſe of the male, 
The horns of the male 1bex are not very differ- 
ent from thoſe of the goat; and as the female 
approaches towards our goat, - and even towards 
the chameis, by the ſize and ſmallneſs of the 
horns, might we not conclude, that theſe animals, 
the chamois, and the domeſtic goat, are, in fact, 
but one and the fame ſpecies, in which the na— 
ture of the females is invariable and alike, while 
the males are ſubject to varieties which renders 
them different one from the other. In this point 
of view, which, perhaps, 1s not diſtant enough 
from Nature, we might imagine the ibex to be 
the male in the original race of goats, and the 
chamois the female : and indeed this point of view 
is not imaginary, ſince we can prove by experi— 
ence, that there arc in Nature, ſpecies where the 
females will equally ſerve the males of different 
ſpecics, and prove with young with both : the ſheep 
produces young with the he-goat as well as with 
the ram, and always produccs lambs of its own 
ſpecies : the ram, on the contrary, does not co- 
pulate with the goat; we can therefore look upon 
the ſheep as a female common to two different 
males, 2nd, conſequently, conſtitutes a ſpecies in- 
dependent of the male, It will be the fame in 
that of the ibex; the female there repreſents 
the primitive ſpecies, becauſe that its nature is 
conſtant : the males, on the contrary, have varied, 
and there is a great appearance that the domeſlic 
goat, (which makes, it the expreſſion is allowable, 

but one; and the ſame female, with that of the 
chamois and the ibex,) would produce with the 
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three different males, which alone makes the variety 
in the ſpecies, and which, conſequently, does not 


alter the identity, although it appears to change 


the unity of it. 


Theſe accounts, like moſt other poſſible accounts, 
muſt be found in the nature of things: it even 
appears, that the females in general contribute more 
than the males to the ſupport of the ſpecies ; for 
although both concur at the firſt formation of the 
animal, the female, who afterwards alone furniſhes 
all that is neceſſary to its nutrition, modifies and 
aſſimilates it more to her own nature, which can- 
not fail of effacing in many parts the impreſſions 
of the nature of the male : thus, if we would pro- 
perly judge of a ſpecies, the females ſhould be 
the objects examined. The male gives half of the 
living ſubſtances; the female does as much, and 
furniſhes beſides all the neceflary matter for its 
formation. A fine woman has almoſt always fine 
children; a handſome man with an ugly woman, 
commonly produces only children who are more 
ugly ſtill. 

Thus, in the ſame ſpecies, there may be ſome- 
times had two different races, the one maſculine, 
and the other feminine, both of which, ſubſiſting 
and perpetuating with their two diſtinctive cha- 
racters, ſeems to conſtitute two different ſpecies; 
and this is the point where it is (if I may be al- 
lowed the expreſſion) impoſſible to fis the term 
between what the naturaliſts call ſpecies and variety. 
* for example, we ſhould conſtantly couple 

the goats with the ſheep, and the rams with 
the others; it 1s certain, that after a certain num- 
ber of generations, there would be eſtabliſhed in 
the ſpecies of the ſheep, a breed which would tend 
greatly towards the goat, and which would af— 
terwards maintain itſelf; for, although the firſt pro- 
duced by coupyng the goat with the ſheep, al- 
molt entirely re- aſcends to the ſpecies of the mo- 
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ther, and that it is a lamb, and not a goat; ne- 
vertheleſs, this lamb has the hair, and ſome other 
characters of its father, If afterwards we couple 
the goat with theſe female baſtards, the produc- 
tion of this ſecond generation will approach nearer 
to the ſpecies of the tather, ſtill nearer in the third, 
and ſo on. The ſtrange characters will ſoon prevail 
over the new ones, and this factitious breed will be 
able to ſupport itſelf, and form a variety in the ſpe- 
cies, whoſe origin will be very difficult to be recog- 
nized; therefore, what can be done by one ſpecies 
on another, can ſtill be done more effectually by the 
fame ſpecies. If very ſtrong females, have con- 
tinually only weak males, in time a feminine race 
will be eftabliſhed ; and again, it very ſtrong males 
are put to females who are much inferior to them 
both in ſtrength and vigour, a maſculine race will 
reſult from ſuch connection, which will appear fo 
different from the firſt, as not to be allowed to have 
one common origin, and which conſequently will 
be regarded as really diſtinct and ſeparate ſpecies, 
To theſe general reflections, we can add ſome par- 
ticular obſervations. Mr. Linnæus ſpeaks of two 
animals he has ſeen in Holland, which were of the 
goat kind ; the horns of the firſt were ſhort, and al- 
moſt reſting upon the ſkull, its hair was long; the 
ſecond had ſtrait horns, the tops turned back, and 
the hair ſhort: theſe animals, which appeared to 
be a ſpecies more diſtant than the chamois and the 
common goat, have, nevertheleſs, produced toge- 
ther, hich diviatirarc that theſe differences in 
the thape of the horns, and che length of the hair, 
are not ſpecific and eſſential characters, fince theſe 
animals have not failed to un te and produce to- 
gether, and conſequently, they ought to be re- 
garded as the ſame ſpecics. ? "Bi this example, 
therefore, we can draw a very probable induction, 
that the chamois and our goat, whoſe prineipal 
differences conſiſt alſo in the ſhape of the horns and 
the 
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the length of the hair, does not prevent them from 
being one and the ſame ſpecies. 

In the French King's cabinet, there is a ſkeleton 
of an animal which was given to the Menagtry, 
under the name of Capricorn; it perfectly reſembles 
the domeſtic goat in the make of the body and 
the proportion of the bones, and particularly to the 
ibex in the form of the lower jaw; but it differs both 
from the one and the other in the horns: thoſe of 
the ibex have prominent tubercles, and two lon- 
gitudinal ridges; thoſe of the goat have but one 
ridge, and no tubercles ; the horns of the capricorn 
have but one ridge, and no tubercles, but only a 
roughneſs, but they are ſtronger than thoſe of the 
goat; they indicate, therefore, an intermediate 
race between the ibex and the domeſtic goat. 
'The horns of the capricorn are alſo ſhorter, and 
more crooked at the point, than thoſe of the cha- 
mois, and, at the ſame time, they are compreſſed 
and ringled : thus, they partake at once of the 
goat, the ibex, and the chamois. 

Mr. Brown, in his Hiſtory of Jamaica, relates, 
that in that iſland there is actually to be found, 
1. The common domeſtic goat of Europe. 2. The 
chamois. And 3. The ibex. He affirms, that 
theſe three animals are not natives of America, that 
they have been tranſported from Europe, that they 
have, like the ſheep, degenerated, and - become 
ſmaller in this new country ; that the wool of the 
ſheep 1s changed into a rough hair, like that of the 
goat, and that the ibex appears to be a baſtard 
race, &c. We think, therefore, that the ſmall 
goat, with horns ſtrait and crooked at the top,. 
which Mr. Linnæus ſaw in Holland, and which, he 
lays, came from America, is the chamois of Ja- 
maica, thac is to ſay, the chamois of Europe, de- 
generated, and become leſs in America; and that 
the ibex of Jamaica, which Mr. Brown calls the 
baſtard ibex, is our capricorn, which appears to be, 

in 
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in fact, only a degenerate ibex, become ſmaller, 
and whoſe horns might have varied in the climate of 
America. | 

Mr. Daubenton, after having ſcrupulouſly exa- 
mined the accounts of the chamois, with thoſe of 
the goat and the ram, ſays, that in general, it 
reſembles more the firſt than the laſt ; the principal 
differences beſides the horns, are, the form and fize 
of the forehead, which is leſs elevated, and ſhorter 
in the chamois than in the goat, and the poſition 
of the noſe, which is lefs recoiled than that of the 
noſe ; ſo that by theſe two accounts, the chamois 
bears a greater reſemblance to the goat than to 
the am. But ſuppoſing, as there is good ground 
for preſumption, that the chamois is a conſtant va- 
riety in the ſpecies of the goat, as the maſtiff or 
the greyhound are fixed varieties in the ſpecies of 
the dog, we ſhall ſee that the differences in the fize 
of the forchead and the poſition of the noſe, are not 
by a great deal ſo great in the chamois, relatively to 
the goat, as in the dog, relatively to the grey- 
hound, which, - nevertheleſs, copulate together, and 
are certainly of the ſame ſpecies. In other reſpects, 
as the chamois reſembles the goat by a greater 
number, and the ram by a leſſer number of charac- 
ters, if we would make a particular ſpecies, this 
ſpecies will be neceſſarily intermediate betwixt the 
goat and the ram; thus we have obſerved; that 
the goat and the ſheep will copulate together, 
therefore, the chamois, which is intermediate be- 
tween the two, and which, at the fame time, is 


much nearer the goat than the ram, by the'num- 


ber of reſemblances, muſt copulate with the coat, 
and conſequently mutt not be confidered but as a va- 
riety, conſtant in this ſpecies, | 

It is, then, almoſt proved, that the chamois will 
copulate with our goats, fince this tame goat tranſ- 
ported, and become lefs in America, copulates with 
the ſmall goat of Africa; the chamois, therefore, 
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is only a conſtant variety in the ſpecies of the goat, 
as the maſtiff is in that of the dog; and, on the ther 
fide, we can ſcarcely doubt, that the ibex is nat the 
true goat, the primitive goat in 1ts wild ſtate, and 
that it is not with reſpect to domeſtic goats, what 
the mufflon is with reſpect to the ſheep. | 

The ibex, or wild goat, entirely and exaCtly re- 
ſembles the domeſtic goat, by the conformation, the 
organiſation, and the natural and phyſical habits ; 
it only varies by two flight differences, the one ex- 
teriorly, and the other interiorly ; the horns af the 
ibex are longer than thoſe of the he-goat, they have 
two longitudinal ridges, thoſe of the goat has but 
one; they have alſo thick knots, or tranſveꝶſe tu- 
bercles, which mark the number of years of their 
growth, while thoſe of the goats are only marked 
with tranſverſe ſtrokes. The form of the body is 
abſolutely alike in the ibex and the he-goat ; the in- 
terior part is alſo fimilar, excepting the ſpleen; 
which is oval in the ibex, and approaches nearer 
that of the roe-buck, or that of the ſtag, than of the 
goat, or ram : this laſt may proceed from the great 
motion, and violent exerciſe of the animal. The 
ibex runs as faſt as the ſtag, and leaps lighter than 
the roe-buck ; the ſpleen, therefore, muft be made 
like that of the ſwifteſt runners. This difference, 
then, is owing leſs to Nature than cuſtom, and it is 
to be preſumed, that it our domeſtic he-goats were 
to become wild, and were forced to run and to leap 
like the ibexes, the ſpleen would ſoon retake the 
form moſt convenient to this exerciſe ; and with re- 
ſpect to its horns, the differences, though very ap- 
parent, does not prevent their greater reſemblance to 
thoſe of the he- goat, than to thoſe of any other ani- 
mal. Thus, the ibex and the he-goat approaching 
nearer each other than any other animal, even in 
this part, which is the moſt different of all, we muſt 
conclude, as all the reſt are alike, that, notwith- 

Vox. III. 3 E ſtanding 
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ſtanding this flight and fingle diſagreement, they 


.both of them are one and the ſame ſpecies. 

I conſider, therefore, the ibex, the chamois, and 
the domeſtic goat, as one ſpecies, in which the 
males have undergone greater varieties than the fe- 
males ; and, I find, at the fame time, ſecondary va- 
rieties in domeſtic goats, which are leſs equivocal, 
and more eaſy to be known for ſuch, as they belong 
equally to the males and females. We have ſeen 
that the goats of Angora, although very different 
from our's, by the hair, and by the horns, are, never- 
theleſs, of the ſame ſpecies. We can affirm the 
ſame thing of the goat of Java, which Mr. Linnæus 
has had reaſon to make but one variety of the dome- 
{tic ſpecies : this goat, which is common in Gui- 
nea, Angola, and upon the other fides of Africa, 
does not differ from ours, excepting that it is leſs, 
ſquatter, and fatter; his fleſh is allo better, and 
preferred in that country to mutton, as we prefer 
here the fleſh» of the ſheep to that of the goat. 
It is the ſame in the Mambrin goat, or goat of 
the Levant, with long hanging ears : this is only a 
variety of the goat of Angora, who has alſo hanging 
ears, but not ſo long as the Mambrin goat. The 
ancients were acquainted with theſe two goats, but 
did not ſeparate the ſpecies from the common ſpe- 
cies, This variety of the Mambrin goat is more ex- 
tended than that of the goat of Angora; for we 
find theſe very long-eared goats in Egypt, and 
the Eaſt Indies, as well as in Syria; they give 
plenty of milk, which is of a pretty good taſte, and 
which the eaſtern nations prefer to that of the cow, 
or the female buffalo, 

With reſpect to the ſmall goat that Linnæus ſaw 
alive, and which copulated with the ſmall chamois 
of America, we mult think, as we have obferved, 
that originally it was tranſported from Africa; foe 
it ſo greatly reſembles our African goat, that we 


can 
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can ſcarcely doubt of its being of this ſpecies, or 
to which, at leaſt, he owes its firſt origin. This 
ſame goat, already ſmall in Africa, will become 
ſtill ſmaller in America; and we know, by the teſti- 
mony of travellers, that it has been for a long time 
as cuſtomary to tranſport into Africa, as from Eu- 
rope into America, ſheep, hogs, and goats, whoſe 
races ſupport and ſubſiſt there to this day, without 
any other alteration in them than the fize, 

In re:-inſpecting, therefore, the liſt of goats, 
and after having conſidered them one by one, and 
relatively to each other, it appears to me, that out 
of nine or ten ſpecies, which nomenclators ſpeak of, 
but one can be made ; for inſtance, 1. The, e 
is the principal trunk and ſtock of the ſpecies. 
2. The capricorn is only a baſtard ibex, or rather, 
that animal degenerated by the influence of the 
climate, 3. The domeſtic goat derives , his 
origin from the ibex, who is only a wild goat. 
4. The chamois 1s only a variety in the ſpecies of 
the goat, with which he herds and copulates like 
the ibex. 5. The ſmall goat with ſtrait horns 
crooked at the point, which Mr. Linnæus ſpeaks of, 
is only the chamois of Europe, become {ſmaller in 
America. 6. The other ſmall goat with horns 
turned back, and which has copulated with this 
ſmall chamois of America, 1s the tame as the goat 
of Africa, and the production of theſe two animals, 
prove, that our chamois and our domeſtic goat, 
muſt, like them, copulate together, and are, conſe- 
quently, of the ſame ſpecies. 7. The dwarf goat, 
which is, probably, the female of the African goat, 
and, like the male, 1s only a variety of the common 
ſpecies, 8. It is the ſame with the goats of Juda, 
they are only varieties of our domeſtic goats. 
9. The goat of Angora 1s alſo of the fame ſpecies, 
ſince it copulates with our goats. 10. The Mam- 
brin goat with large pendent ears, 1s a variety in the 
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race of the goats of Angora. Theſe ten animals 


make no more than one ſpecies, and are only ten 


different races, produced by the difference of the cli- 
mate. Capræ in multus ſimilitudines transfigurantur, 
fays Pliny ; and, in effect, we ſee by this enumera- 
tion, that goats, although like each other in the 
end, yet vary much in their interior form ; and, if 
we ſhould comprehend, with Pliny, under the gene- 
rical name of goats, not only all thoſe we have men- 
tioned, but alſo the roe-buck, the gazel, the ante- 
lope, Ke. this would be the moſt extended ſpecies in 
Nature, and would contain more kinds and varieties 
than that of the dog. But Pliny was not ſufficiently 


informed of the real differences of the ſpecies, ſince 


he has joined the roe-buck, the gazel, and the ante- 
lope, to the ſpecies of the goat ; theſe -animals, 
though bearing much reſemblance to the goat in 
many reſpects, yet are all different ſpecies ; and we 
ſhall ſee in the following article, how much-the ga- 
zels vary, both in ſpecies and race, and after the 
enumeration of all the goats, and all the gazels, 
how many animals ſtill remain, which participate both 
of the one and the other. In the whole hiſtory of 
quadrupeds, I find nothing more difficult to ex- 
plain, nor more confuſed or uncertain, than this hi- 
ſtory of goats, gazels, and other ſpecies which have 
an affinity with them. I have exerted all my en- 
deavours, and employed all my attention to throw 
tome light upon it, and I ſhall not regret my labour, 
it what I write may ſerve in future to prevent errors, 
fix ideas, and bring forth the truth, by enlighten- 
ing thoſe who would ſtudy N ature.——But to our 
ſubject. 

All goats are liable to vertigos, which is com- 
mon to them with the ibex and the chamois, as 
well as the inclination to climb up rocks; and ſtill 
another cuſtom, which is to be continually lick- 
ing of ſtones, eſpecially thoſe which are ſtrongly 

im- 
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impregnated with ſalt- petre, or common ſalt. In the 
Alps are rocks which have been hollowed by the 
tongue of the chamois; theſe are commonly ſoft 
and calcinable ſtones, in which, as is well known, 
there is always a certain quantity of nitre: theſe 
natural agreements, theſe conformable cuſtoms; ap- 
pear to me to be ſufficient indexes of the identity 
of ſpecies in theſe animals. The Greeks, as we 
have ſaid, have not ſeparated. them into three dif- 
ferent ſpecies : our , hunters, who, probably, have 
never conſulted the Greeks, have always.looked 
upon them as one and- the ſame ſpecies. Gaſton 
Phoebus, ſpeaking of the ibex, only indicates it 
under the name of the Wild Goat ; and the chamois, 
which he calls Varus and Sauris, is alſo, according 
to him, but another wild goat: I own, that all 
theſe authorities do not make a complete proof, 
but by re-uniting them with the reaſons and facts 
which we have explained, they at leaſt form ſuch 
ſtrong preſumptions upon the unity of the ſpecies 
of theſe three animals, „that we can ſcarcely | har- 
bour a doubt on the ſubject. . 

The ibex and the chamois, one of which I 
look upon as the male, and the other -as the fe- 
male ſtock of the goat ſpecies, are only found, like 
the mufflon, who is the ſource of the ſheep ſpe- 
cies, in deſerts, and upon the moſt craggy places 
of the higheſt mountains: the Alps, the Pyrenees, 
the mountains of Greece, and thote of the iflands 
of Archipelago, are almoſt the only places where 
the ibex and the chamois are to be found. But 
although both of theſe animals diſlike heat, and 
only inhabit the region. of ſnow and ice, - yet they 
have alſo an averſion to exceſſive cold. In the 
fummer, they chuſe the north of the mountains; 
in winter, they deſcend into the vallies ; neither 
the one nor the other can ſupport themſelves on 
their legs upon the ice when it is {mooth, _ if 
| there 
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there be the leaſt inequalities on its ſurface, they 
bound along with ſecurity. 

The chace of tneſe animals is very troubleſome, 
and dogs are entirely uſeleſs in it; it is likewiſe very 
dangerous to men; for ſometimes the animal, finding 
itſelt hard puſhed, turns and ſtrikes the hunter, 
and precipitates him from the rock. The chamois 
is as ſwift, but not ſo ſtrong, as the ibex, which 
are more numerous, and commonly go in herds ; 
however, there are leſs at this preſent time than 
there were formerly, at leaſt in our Alps and Py- 
renean mountains. 

Mr. Perond, ſurveyor of the chryſtal mines in 
the Alps, having brought over a living chamois, has 
given us ſome good information on the natural 
habits of this animal, which we ſhall here publiſh 
with *pleaſure and thankfulneſs. The chamois 


1s a wild animal, but eafily tamed, and very do- 


ctle; he inhabits only rocks and mountainous 
places, It is about the ſize of a domeſtic goat, 
and reſembles one in many reſpects : it is moſt 
agreeably lively, and active beyond expreſſion: its 
hair is ſhort, like that of the doe; in ſpring, it 
is of an aſh-colour; and in winter of a blackiſh 
brown. The chamois is found in great numbers 
in the mountains of Dauphiny, of Picdmont, Sa- 
voy, Switzerland, and Germany : they live peace- 
able and ſociable together, and are found in flocks 
of from two, three, four, &c. to fifteen or twenty, 
and more: they are often ſeen to the number of 
ſixty or eighty aſſembled together, and ſometimes 
even one hundred diſperſed in ſmall flocks upon 
the crags of a mountain. The large males keep 
themſelves ſeparate and apart from the reſt, ex- 
cept 1n their rutting-time, when they approach 


and copulate with the females: at which time 


they have a very ſtrong ſmell, and bleat and 
run from one mountain to the other. The 
tune 
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time of their coupling is from the beginning of 
November to the end of October, and they bring 
forth in April and March. The young follows 
the dam for about five months, and ſometimes 
longer, if the hunters, or the wolves, do not ſe— 
parate them. It is aſſerted, that they live between 
twenty and thirty years. The fleſh of the cha- 
mois is good to eat, and ſome of the fatteſt afford 
ten or twelve pounds of ſuet, which far ſurpaſſes 
that of the goat in hardneſs and goodneſs: the 
blood of this animal is extremely hot, and faid to 
approach very near to that of the ibex in its qua- 
lities and its virtues. This blood is of the ſame 
fervice as that of the ibex, and the effects are the 
ſame by taking a double quantity: it is reckoned 
very good againſt pleuriſies, and a great purifier 
ot the blood, and an aſſiſtant for perſpiration : the 
hunters very often mix the blood of the ibex and 
chamois together, and, in former times, they have 
told the blood of the chamois for that of the ibex. 
It is very difficult to find the difference; which 
proves, that the blood of the chamois differs very 
little from that of the ibex. The cry of the cha- 
mois is not diſtinctly known; if it has any, it is 
but faint, and reſembling that of a hoarſe goat: 
it is by this cry it calls its young. But when they 
are frightened, or are in danger of any enemy, or 
ſome other object not perfectly known to them, 
they warn the reſt of the flock by a kind of an 
hiſfing noiſe, which I ſhall hereafrer ſpeak of. It 
is obſervable, that the chamois has a very pene- 
trating eye, and its hearing and ſmell are not leſs 
diſtinguiſhing. When it finds an enemy near, it 
ſtops for a moment, and then in an inſtant flies 
off with the utmoſt ſpeed. When the wind is in 
its favour, it can ſmell a human creature for more 
than half a mile diſtance, When this happens, 
thereſore, and it cannot ſee its enemy, but only 
diſcovers 
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' diſcovers his approach by the ſcent, he begins the 
hiſfing noiſe with ſuch force, that the rocks and the 
foreſts re-echo with the ſound : this hiffing continues 
as long as the breath will permit : in the beginning it 
is very ſhrill, and deeper towards the cloſe. The ani- 
mal then reſts a moment after this alarm to inſpect 
farther into its danger, and having confirmed the 
reality of its ſuſpicion, it recommences to hiſs 
by intervals, till it has ſpread the alarm to a great 
diſtance. During this time, it 1s in the moſt vio- 
lent agitation, ſtrikes the ground forcibly with its 
fore-foot, and ſometimes with both ; it bounds from 
rock to rock; it turns and looks round ; it runs 
to the edge of the precipice, and when it has ob- 
tained a fight of the enemy, flies from it with 
all its ſpeed. The hiſſing of the male is much 
more acute than that of the female: it is per- 
formed through the noſtrils, and is, properly, no 
more than a very ſtrong breath, forced through 
the noſtrils by fixing the tongue to the palate, keep- 

ing the teeth nearly ſhut, the lips open, and a 
little lengthened. The chamois feeds upon the 
beſt herbage, and chuſes the moſt delicate parts 
of plants, flowers, and the moſt tender - buds. 
It is not leſs delicate with regard to ſeveral aro- 
matic herbs, which grow upon the fides of the 
Alps. It drinks but very little while it feeds upon 
the ſucculent herbage, and ruminates like the goat 
in the intervals of feeding ; the food it makes uſe 
of ſtrongly mark the warmth of its conſtitution, 
as does the large eyes of this animal, which are 
admired for their roundneſs and ſparkling. Its 
head is crowned with two ſmall horns, of about 
half a foot long, of a beautiful black, and riſing 
from the forehead almoſt betwixt the eyes, quite 
contrary to thoſe of other animals, which, inſtead 
of going backwards or ſideways, jet out forward. 
and bend a little at their extremities backward, in 
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a ſmall circle, and end in' a very ſharp point. 
The ears are placed in a very elegant manner near 
the horns, and there are ſtripes of black on each 
fide of the face, the reſt being of a whitiſh yel- 
low which never changes. The horns of this ani- 
mal are often made uſe of for the heads of canes : 
the horns of the female are leſs, and not fo much 
bent; and ſome farriers make uſe of them for the 
purpoſe of bleeding their cattle, The hides of 
theſe animals are very ſtrong, very nervous, and 
ſupple. Good warm waiſtcoats and gloves are made 
of them ; theſe ſort of cloathing are very dura- 
ble, and of very great ſervice to labouring men. 
The chamois is only a native of cold countries, 
and is more generally to be ſeen in the ſharp and 
craggy rocks, than in any other parts: they in- 
deed frequent the woods, but it is only in the 
coldeſt region, where the foreſts are planted with 
firs, larch, and beech trees. Theſe animals have 
ſo much dread of heat, that during the ſummer 
ſeaſon they are only to be found in the caverns 
of rocks, amidſt fragments of our melted ice, or 
in foreſts where the high and ſpreading trees form 
a ſhade for them, or under rough and hanging 
precipices that face the north, and defend them 
from the inconvenience of the rays of the ſun; 
they go to paſture both morning and evening, 
and ſeldom during the heat of the day; they tra- 
verſe over rocks with great facility, ſo that the 
dogs cannot follow them in every part. There 
is nothing ſo wonderful as to ſee them climbin 
and deſcending precipices, inacceſſible to all other 
quadrupeds. They mount and deſcend always in 
an oblique” direction, and throw themſelves down 
a rock of more than thirty feet, and alight with 
great ſecurity upon ſome excreſcence or fragment 
on the ſide of the precipice, which is juſt large 
enough to place their feet upon: they ſtrike the 
Vol. III. . rock, 
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rock, however, in their deſcent, with their feet, 
three or four times, to ſtop the velocity of their 
motion; and when they have got upon the baſe 
below, they at once ſeem fixed and ſecure, In fact, 
to ſee them jump in this manner, they ſeem rather 
to have wings than legs, ſo great 1s the ſtrength 
of their nerves; ſome indeed pretend to ſay, that 
they uſe their horns for climbing the precipices. 
T have never ſeen them make uſe of them ; though 
IJ have ſeen and killed many, I have not been able 
to confirm this aſſertion, nor have I ever found 
any hunter who could aſſure me of his having 
obſerved ſuch an inſtance, but have only verified 
what I have aſſerted. If the chamois aſcends and 
deſcends the precipices with ſuch eaſe, - it is 
owing to his agility and the ſtrength of his legs, 
which are formed very long, the hinder being more 
ſo than the former, and affiſts them in throwing 
themſelves forwards, and is of great ſervice by 
breaking the force of the fall. Ir is alſo aflerted, 
that when they feed, one of them always ſtands 
centinel, and is deputed to keep a look out for 
the ſecurity of the reſt: how far this may be true, 
cannot be ſaid. I have ſeen many flocks of theſe 
animals, but have never obſerved this diſtinction. 
It is certain, that when there are a great num- 
ber of them aſſembled together, there will be al- 
ways ſome among them looking about while the 
reſt are grazing ; but there 1s nothing in this par- 
ticularly diſtinguiſhable from a flock of ſheep ; 
for the firſt of them that perceives any danger 
near, warns all the reſt of its approach, and in 
an inſtant the terror with which it is ſtruck ſpreads 
through the whole flock. During the rigours of 
winter, and in the deep ſnows, the chamois re— 
treats to the thicker foreſts, and feeds upon the 
ſhrubs and buds of the pine tree, or the dry or 

green 
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green ſhrubs and graſs it diſcovers by turning up 
the ſnow with its foot, The more craggy and 
uneven the foreſt, the more this animal is pleaſed . 
with its abode. The hunting of the chamois is 
very laborious and extremely difficult : the moſt 
uſual way is by hiding behind ſome of the clefts 
of the rocks, and ſhoot them. The ſportſman is 
obliged to take great precaution in this buſineſs, 
and to creep for a vaſt way upon his belly ; ob- 
ſerving at the ſame time, to keep the wind in his 
face ; for if it was to blow from him, the animal 
would preſently ſcent his approach, The piece 
they make uſe of to ſhoot them 1s a rifled bar- 
rel, well conſtructed to kill at a great diſtance 
with a ſingle ball. When he is got within a pro- 
per diſtance, and properly ſecured from fight, he 
only advances his head and arms. with the piece 
from his hiding place, and fires among them: 
others hunt this animal as they do the ſtag, by 
placing proper perſons at all the paflages of the 
glade or . valley, and then ſending in others to 
rouze the game. Men are the fitteſt for this ſort 
of hunting, as dogs, when employed, are of diſſer- 
vice by diſperſing the chamois too ſoon ; nor are 
the men exempt from danger; for when the ani- 
mal finds his retreat ſhut up, he directly makes 
at the hunter. with his head, with great force 
overturns him, and ſometimes tumbles him down 
the precipice. 


In reſpect to the ſpecific property attributed to 
the blood of this animal in the cure of certain dif- 


caics, eſpecially in the pleuriſy ; a property thought 
to belong particularly to this animal, and which 
would indicate it to be of a particular nature, were 
1! not known that the blood of the chamois, and 
of the domeſtic goat, has the ſame virtues when 
tcd on aromatic herbs, with the ibex and the 


chamois 
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chamois commonly -paſture on; ſo that even by 
this property theſe three animals PRE to be united 
in one ant. "the ſame os; 
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The S AIG A. 


Ta is a ſort of wild goat found in Hun- 
gary, in Tartary, and in South Siberia, which 
i the Ruſhens called Seigak, or Saiga. It bears a re- 
1 1 ſemblance to the domeſtic goat in the ſhape of its 
body and in its hair, but by the ſhape of the 
- horns, and the defect of the beard, it approaches 
nearer the -gazel, and appears to be a mixture of,” 
_ theſe two animals ; for che horns of the ſaiga are 
| in every reſpect like thoſe of the gazel : they have 
1 the ſame form, the ſame tranſverſal rings, the 
ws longitudinal ſtreaks, &c. and they differ from each 
other only by the colour. The horns of the ga- 
zels are black and opaque ; on the contrary, thoſe 
of the faiga are whitiſh and tranſparent. Geſner 
has indicated this animal under the name of Co- 
lus, and Gmelin under that of Saiga. The horns 
which are in the French king's cabinet, have been 
ſent there under the denomination of the horns of 
the Hungarian goat ; they are ſo tranſparent and 10 
clear, that they are uſed for the ſame purpoſe as 
tortoiſe - ſnell. 

The ſaiga, by its natural habits, reſenibles more 
the gazel than the ibex and the chamois; for it 
does not delight in mountainous countries, but 
lives upon the hills, and on the plains. It is, 

like that, very bounding; very ſwift, and its fleſh 
is much better eating than that of the ibex, or any 
other wild and tame goat. 
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The G A Z E L. I. Es. 
THERE have been thirteen ſpecies, or, at leaſt 


thirteen very diſtinct varieties, made of theſe. 
animals: in this uncertainty, in knowing whether 


they are only varieties, or, in fact really different 
ſpecies, we have thought proper to put them all to- 
gether, aſſigning to each of them a particular name, 
which, in the firſt place, will be only a precarious 
denomination, and might, in the ſecond, become a 
ſpecific and proper name to the ſpecies. The firſt 
of theſe animals, and the only one to which we ſhall 
give the generical name of gaze!, is the common ga- 
zel, found in Syria, in Meſopotamia, and in all the 
other provinces of the Levant, as well as in Barbary, 
and in all the northern parts of Africa. The horny 
of this animal are about a foot long, entirely annu- 
lated at the baſe, which leſſen into half rings to- 
wards the extremity ; they are not only ſurrounded 
with theſe rings, but alſo longitudinally furrowed by 
ſmall ſtreaks. Theſe rings mark the number of 
years of their growth, which is commonly about 
twelve or thirteen, The gazelles in general, and 
this tribe in particular, greatly reſemble the roe- 
buck in the proportions of the body, its natural 
functions, its ſwiftneſs, and the brightneſs and 
beauty of its eyes. Theſe reſemblances would 
tempt us to think, that as the roe-buck does not 
exiſt where the gazelle does, that as the latter was 
only a degeneration of the firſt; or, that the roe- 
buck is only a gazel, whoſe nature 1s altered by the 
influence of the climate, and by the effect of the 
different food, did not the gazelles differ from the 
roe-buck in the nature and faſhion of its horns; 
thoſe of the roe-buck, which may be faid to be ſo- 
lid, fail off, and are renewed every year, like thofe of 
the ſheep ; on the contrary, the horus of the gazelles 
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are hollow and permanent, like thoſe of the goat : 
the roe-buck has alſo no gall bladder, which is to 
be found in the gazel, as well as in the goat; on 
the other hand, the gazelles have, in common with 
the roe-buck, deep pits under the eyes, and reſem- 
ble it ſtill more in the colour and quality. of the 
bair, in the bunches upon their legs, which only 
differ in being upon the fore-legs of the gazel, and 
upon the hinder legs of the roe-buck. The ga- 
zelles, therefore, ſeem to be of a middle nature be- 
tween the two animals ; but, when we confider that 
the roe-buck is an animal which is to be found .in 
both continents, and that the goats, on the con- 
trary, as well as the gazelles, do. not exiſt in the 
New World, we ſhall eafily perceive, that theſe 
two ſpecies, the goat and the gazelles, are more 
nearly related to each other, than they are to the roc- 
buck. The only characters which properly belong 
to the gazelles, are, the tranſverſal rings and the 
longitudinal depreſſions upon the horns, the bua- 
ches of hair on the fore-legs, the thick ſtreaks 
of black, brown, or red hair upon the lower part of 
the ſides, and three ſtreaks of whitiſh hair in the in- 
ternal fide of the ear, 

The ſecond gazel 1s an animal found in Senegal, 
which M. Adanſon informs us, is called the kevel. 
It is ſomething leſs than the former, and nearly of 
the ſize of a ſmall roe-buck ; it differs alſo in its 
eyes, which are much larger; and its horns, inſtead 
of being round, are flatted on the fides, as well in 
the male as in the female; as for other reſpects, the 
kevel entirely reſembles the gazel. It has ſhort and 
tallow-coloured hair, the flank and belly white, the 
tail black, the brown ſtripes on the fides, the three 
white ſtreaks in the ears, the longitudinal depreſ- 
fions, the rings, &c. but it is certain, that the 
number of theſe rings is greater in the kevel than in 
the gaze}, the laſt having generally but * 

ä | | thir- 
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thirteen, the gazel at leaſt fourteen, and often eigh- 


teen and twenty. 


The third animal is what is called the corin, the 
name it bears in Senegal. It greatly reſembles 
the gazel and the kevel, but is ſtill leſs than ei- 
ther. Its horns alſo are much ſmaller, and ſmoother 
than thoſe of the other two, and the annular promi- 
nences belonging to this kind are ſcarce diſcernable. 
M. Adanſon, who has communicated to me the de- 
{cription he has made of this animal, ſays, that it 


ſeems a little tending to the chamois, but that it is 


much ſmaller, being in length only two feet and an 
half, and not quite two feet in height; that its ears 
are four inches and an half long, its tail three in- 
ches, its horns fix inches long, and not one inch in 
thickneſs ; that they are two inches diſtant from each 
other at their riſe, and about five or fix at their ex- 
tremity ; that, inſtead of annular prominences, they 
have only tranſverſe wrinkles, very cloſe to each 
other in the lower part, and much wider in the up- 
per part of the horn ; and that theſe wrinkles, which 
are in the place of rings, are about fixty in num- 
ber. In other reſpects, the corin reſembles the two 
former ; its hair is ſhort, fine, and glofly, fallow- 
coloured upon the back and flanks, and white under 
the belly and thighs. Its tail 1s ſhort; and there 
are ſome of theſe animals, whoſe bodies are often 
ſeen {ſprinkled with white ſpots like the tiger. 

Theſe differences, which we have indicated be- 
tween the gazel, the kevel, and the corin, although 
very apparent, eſpecially in the corin, do not ap- 
pear to be effential, nor ſufficient to divide . theſe 
animals into different ſpecies; for they reſemble 
each other ſo much in every other reſpect, that they - 
ſeem to us to be all three of the ſame ſpecies, more 
or leſs varied according to the influence of the cli- 
mate, and the food they have been accuſtomed to. 
There is much leſs difference between the kevel and 
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the gazel, than the corin, whoſe horns, in particu- 
lar, bear no reſemblance to the other two; but all 
three have the ſame natural habits, aflemble and 
feed together in herds ; they are alſo of a mild na- 
ture, and eaſily accuſtom themſelves to domeſticity ; 
and the fleſh of all three is very good to eat. We 
think ourſelves authoriſed, theretore, to conclude, 
that the gazel and the kevel are certainly of the ſame 
ſpecies, and that it is uncertain, whether the corin 
is only a variety of the ſame ſpecies, or whether 
it is a different one. 

In the royal cabinet of France, there are ſkins of 
theſe. three different gazelles, befides which is a 
horn, which bears a great reſemblance to thoſe of 
the gazel and kevel, and only differs from them in 
being much thicker ; this horn is alſo, engraved in 
the works of Aldrovandus, Lib. I. de Biſulcis, c. xxi. 
Its thickneſs and length ſeems to indicate a much 
bigger animal than the common gazel, and it ap- 
pears to us to belong to a gazel which the Turks 
call Tzeran, and the Perſians Atur. This animal, 
according to Olearius, in ſome meaſure. reſembles 
our deer, except its being rather of a red colour than 
brown; the horns, likewiſe, are without antlers, and 
reſt upon the back, &c. Mr. Gmelin, who de- 
{cribes it under the name of doheren, ſays, it reſem- 
bles the roe-buck, with this exception, that the 
horns are like thoſe of the ibex, hollow, and like 
them, never fall off, He alſo adds, that in pro- 
portion as the horns increaſe in growth, the carti- 
lage of the larynx thickens by degrees, till it forms 
a conſiderable prominence under the throat when 
the animal advances in years. According to Kemps- 
ſon, the atur does not differ in the leaſt from the 
ſtag in its form, but that its horns aproaches nearer 
thoſe of the goat, which are ſingle, black, and an- 
nulated as far as the middle of their length, &c. 
Some other authors have likewiſe made mention ing 
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this kind of gazel, under tue corrupted names of 
geiran and jairain, which is eaſy to reſtore, as well as 
that of daberen, to the primitive name of tzeiran ; 
this gazel is common in Southern Tartary, in Per- 
ſia, in Turkey, and is alſo to be met with in the 
Eaſt Indies. | dogg 

To the four firſt ſpecies or tribes of gazelles, muſt 
be added two other animals, which reſembles them 
in many things: the firſt is called koha at Senegal, 
where the French have ſtiled it the great brown cow; 
the ſecond, which we call the kb, is alſo an animal 
of Senegal, which the French have denominated 
the /ma/l brown cow. The horns of the kob greatly 
reſemble'thoſe of the gazel and the kevel, but the 
ſhape of the head is different, the muzzle is much 
longer, and there are no pits nor depreſhons under 
the eyes. The koba is much larger than the kob, 
the one is like a deer, and the other like a ſtag. 
By the remarks of M. Adanſon, and which we 
publiſh with great thankfulneſs, it appears, that the 
koba, or great brown cc, is five feet long, from the 
extremity of the muzzle to the riſe of the tail ; that 
its head 1s fifteen inches, its ears nine, and its horns 
from nineteen to twenty inches in length; that its 
horns are flatted on the fides, and ſurrounded with 
ten or twelve rings, while thoſe of the k9b,or little 
ſmall brown cow, has only eight or nine, and are 
only about a foot long. 

The ſeventh animal of this ſpecies, or of this ge- 
nus, 1s a gazel which 1s found in the Levant, but 
more commonly in Egypt, and in Arabia, It is 
called from its Arabian name algazel; it is ſhaped 
pretty much like the other gazelles, and 1s nearly 
of the ſize of a deer, but its horns are long, ſmall, 
and but little rounded till towards the extremity, 
when they turn ſhort with a ſharp flexure ; they are 
black, and almoſt ſmooth, and the annular promi- 
nences ſcarcely obſervable, except towards the baſe, 
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where they are a little more viſible. They are about 
three feet in length, while thoſe of the gazel are 
commonly but one foot, thoſe of the kevel fourteen 
and fifteen inches, and thoſe of the corin (which, 
nevertheleſs, reſembles this the moſt) only fix or ſe- 
ven inches. 

The eighth animal 1s that which 1s vulgarly called 
the Bezcar gaxel, but by the eaſtern nations paſan, 
which name we retain. One of the horns of this 
animal is very well repreſented in the German ephe- 
merides, and the figure of the animal itſelf has been 
given by Kempſer, which 1s faulty in the horns, 
which are neither long enough, nor ſtrait. enough. 
His deſcription, likewiſe, does not appear to be ex- 
act, for he ſays, that this animal has a beard like 
the goat, notwithſtanding, he has given a figure of 
it without one, which ſeems to us more conforma- 
ble to truth; for, in general, the gazelles have no 
beard, which 1s the principal character to diſtinguiſh 
them from goats. This gazel is of the fize of our 
domeſtic he-goat, and it has the hair, ſhape, and 
agility of the ſtag. We have ſeen a ſkull with the 
horns thereon, and two other horns ſeparated from 
it. The horns which are engraved in Adrovandus, 
de quod. Biſulcis, pag. 765, cap. xxix, de orige, bear a 
great reſemblance to theſe. In other reſpects, theſe 
two ſpecies, the algazel and the pa/an, appear to us 
to have a great affinity. They are alſo natives of the 
ſame climate, and found in the Levant, in Egypt, in 
Barbary, in Arabia, and Perſia, but there is this dit- 
ference, the algazel feeds upon the plains, and the 
paſan is only found in the mountains. The fleſh of 
both 1s very good food. 

The ninth gazel 1s an animal, which, according 
to M. Adanſon, is called nangueur, or nanguer, at Se- 
negal. It is three feet and an half long, two feet 
and an half high ; it 1s of the colour of the roe-buck, 
fallow upon the upper parts of the body, white _ 
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der the belly and upon the hinder parts, with. a ſpot 
of the ſame colour on the neck ; its horns are promi- 
nent like thoſe of the other gazelles, and are about 
fix or ſeven inches in length; they are black, and 
round, but what is very particular in them, is, that 
near the points they are crooked forwards, nearly as 


thoſe of the chamois are bent backwards. Theſe nan- 


guers are very beautiful animals, and very eaſy to 
tame. Alltheſe characters, and principally that of 
the ſmall horns crooked forwards, makes me think, 
that the nanguer might poſſibly be the dama, or fal- 
low deer of the ancients. Cornua rupicapris in dor- 
fum adcunca, damis in adverſum, ſays Pliny ; therefore, 
as they are the only animals who have their horns 
crooked in this manner, we muſt preſume, that the 
nanguer of the Africans, 1s the dama of the ancients ; 
the more eſpecially, as Pliny fays in another place, 
that the dama is only to be found in Africa : and, in 
ſhort, by the teſtimonies of many other ancient au- 
thors, we find, alſo, that it was a timid, and peace- 
able animal, who had no other reſource for his ſafety 
than in the ſwiftneſs of his running. The animal 
which Caius has given the figure and deſcription of, 
under the name dama plini, being found, according 
to that author's own teſtimony, in the north of Great 
Britain, and in Spain, cannot poſſibly be the deer 
mentioned by Pliny, as he ſays, it is only to be found 
in Africa; befides, this animal, which Caius has de- 
{cribed, is furniſhed with a beard like a goat, and 
not one of the ancients has ſpoken of the dama as ha- 
ving any, I believe, therefore, that this pretended 
dama of Caius's, to be no other than a goat, whoſe 
horns being a little crooked forwards at their extre- 
mity, like thoſe of the common gazel, has made him 
imagine it to be the dama deſcribed by the ancients. 
Furthermore, this character of the horns being 
crooked forwards, which, in fact, is the moſt cer- 
tain index of the dama, is not properly ſpecified in 
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any other animal than the nanguer of Africa, Fi- 


nally, it appears, by the remarks of M. Adanſon, 
that there are three ſpecies, or varieties, of theſe nan- 
guers, which only differ from each other by the co- 
lour of the hair, but all of them have their horns 
crooked forwards in a greater or leſſer degree. 

The tenth gazel is a yery common animal in Bar- 


bary, and in Mauritania, and ſo well known to the 


Engliſh, that they have given it the name of the an- 
telope, which the French have likewiſe adopted. 
This animal is of the ſize of a roe-buck, and great! 
reſembles the gazel and the kevel, yet differs from 
them in many particulars, ſo as to be looked upon as 
an animal of a different ſpecies. The antelope has 
deeper eye pits than the gazel, its horns are about 
fourteen inches long, almoſt touching each other at 
the bottom, ſpreading as they riſe, 10 as at their tips 
to be fixteen inches aſunder; they have the annular 
prominences of the gazel and the kevel, but not fo 
diſtinguiſhable as in thoſe. But what ſerves particu- 
larly to diftinguiſh the antelope, is, the double 
flexure, very uniform and remarkable, ſo that the two 
horns make a tolerable repreſentation of an antique 
lyre. The antelope, like other gazelles, is brown on 
the back, and white under the belly; but theſe two 
colours are not ſeparated by the black ſtreak, which 
is to be found in all the reſt of the gazel kind. 

There ſeems to be different kinds of the ante- 
lope, as there are in the other gazelles, 1. In the 
royal cabinet in France is a horn, which can only 
be attributed to an antelope much larger than that 
we have been ſpeaking of; it is called Lidme, a 
name, according to Dr. Shaw, the Atricans give 
to the antelopes. 2. In the cabinet of the Mar- 
quis de Marigny is a kind of an offenſive weapon, 
compoſed of two ſharp-pointed horns about the 
length of a foot and a half, which, by their dou- 
ble flexure, ſeems to belong to a much ſmaller 
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antelope than any of the reſt. It muſt be very 
common in the Indies, as their Faquirs, and other 
prieſts, carry this ſort of weapon about them, as 
a mark of dignity. We ſhall call this animal by 
the name of the Indian antelope, from the idea we 
have of its being only a fimple variety of the Afri- 
can antelope. 

In reviewing all the animals we have juſt men- 
tioned, we ſhall find there are already twelve ſpe- 
cies, or diſtin& varieties, in the gazelles: 1. The 
common gazel. 2. The kevel. 3. The corin. 4. The 
tzciran. 5. The koba, or great brown cow. 6. The 
kob, or ſmall brown cow. 7. The algazel, or ga- 
zel of Egypt. 8. The paſan, or fictitious bezoar 
gazel. 9. The nanguer, or dama of the ancients. 
10. The antelope. 11. The lidme; and twelfth 
and laſtly, the Indian antelope. After haying care- 
fully compared them, we ſuppoſe, firſt, that the 
common gazel, the kevel, and the corin, are 
only three varieties of one ſpecies : ſecondly, 
that the tzeiran, the koba, and the kob, are all 
three varieties of another ſpecies : thirdly, we pre- 
ſume, that the algazel . and the paſan are only two 
varieties of the ſame ſpecies ; and we imagine, that 
the name Bezoar Gazel, which has been given to 
the paſan, is no diſtinctive character; for, we think 
ourſelves able to prove, that the Oriental bezoar 
does not come from the paſan alone, but from all 
the gazelles and goats which live in the moun- 
tains of Aſia: fourthly, it appears, that the nan- 
guers, whoſe horns are crooked forwards, and who 
together compare two or three particular varie- 
tics, have been indicated by the ancients under the 
name of the Dama : fifthly, that the antelopes, 
which are about three or four in number, and 
which differ from all others by the double flexure 
of their horns, have alſo been known to the an- 


cients by the names of Strepſicheros, and of Addax. 
All 
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All theſe animals are to be found in Afia and Afri- 
ca, that is to ſay, in the Old Continent, To theſe 
five principal ſpecies, which contain twelve very 
diſtinct varieties, we ſhall not add two or three 
other kinds, to which the indefinite name of Gazel 
has alſo been given, although they are different 
from all thoſe we have already indicated: as it would 
only increaſe the confuſion, which is already but 
too great. We ſhall give, in the following arti- 
cle, the hiſtory of the animals of America; under 
the real names of Mecame, Temamacame, &c, 
and ſhall ſpeak of thoſe animals of this ſpecies only 
which are found in Africa and Aſia: we ſhall even 
refer to the following article, to throw a greater 
light on many other animals of Africa and Afia, 
which have likewiſe been looked upon as gazelles, 
or as goats, though neither the one nor the other, 
but appear to be intermediate : theſe animals are 
the bubalus, or Barbary cow, the condoma, the 
giub, the goat of Grimmius, &c, without namin 
the chevrotins, which greatly reſemble the ſmall 
goats or gazelles, and of which we ſhall alſo ſpeak 
of in a ſeparate article. 

It is now eaſily perceptible, how difficult it was 
to arrange all thoſe beaſts, which are more than 
thirty in number, viz. ten goats, twelve or thirteen 
gazelles, three or four bubalus's, as many chevro- 
tins and mazames, all different from each other : 
many of them abſolutely unknown, the others 
contuſedly mentioned by naturaliſts, and taken one 
for another by travellers. This is the third time 
that I have written their hiſtory, and I muſt ſay, 
that the trouble is much greater than the profit; 
though, at leaſt, I have done what was poſſible 
to be done with what materials was given to me, 
and what knowledge of them I acquired, which I 
have alſo had more trouble to collect, than to make 
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In comparing the indications which the ancients 
have left us, and the remarks which are to be met 
with in modern authors, with the knowledge we have 
acquired of the ſubject, we ſhall find, 1. That the 
animal mentioned by Ariſtotle is not the gazel, but 
the roebuck ; and notwithſtanding the name given 
by Ariſtotle has been uſed by Allan, not only to 
denote wild goats in general, but particularly the ga- 
zel, or common gazel. 2. That the ftrepfichercs of 
Pliny, or the addax of the Africans, 1s the antelope. 
3. That the dama of Pliny is the nanguer of Africa, 
and not our deer, nor any other European animal. 
4. That the animals ſpoken of by Ariſtotle agrees with 
that of Alian, and is the ſame with the platyceros of 
the more modern Greeks, which name the Latins 
have adopted to denote the deer, animalium quorandum 
cornea in palmæ finxit natura, digitoſque emiſit exi is unde 
P/atyceroftas vocant, ſays Pliny. 5. That the Pyra- 
gus of the Greeks is probably the gazel of Egypt, or 
that of Perſia ; that is to ſay, the algazel, or the paſan, 
the word pyrargus being only uſed by Ariſtotle to de- 
note a bird, the white tailed eagle; but Ailian and 
Pliny have made uſe of the word to denote a quad- 
ruped bird, the etymology of pyrargus indicating. 
1. An animal with white hair behind, fuch as the 
roebucks or goats. 2. A timid animal, the ancients 
imagining that this whiteneſs of the hinder parts were 
an index of timidity, and attributing the intrepidity 
of Hercules to thoſe who had black hair in that parr 
of the body. But as almoſt every author who ſpeaks 
of the pyrargus, mentions alſo the roebuck ; it is clear, 
that the name cannot be applied to one ſpecies of ga- 
zel, which is different from the dareos hbicæ, or com- 
mon gazel, and from the ftrepſicheros, or antelope, 
which the ſame authors ſpeak of. We ſuppoſe then 
that the pyrargus denotes the algazel or gazel of Egypt 
which muſt have been known to the Greeks, as well 
as it was to the Hebrews: for we find this name of 
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pyrargus in the Septuagint verſion of the Bible, 


(1 Deuternomy, chap. xiv.) among the number of ani- 
mals, whole fleſh is deemed clean, the Jews, there- 
fore, often eat of the pyrargus; that is to ſay, of that 
gazel which is the moſt common in Egypt, and in 
the adjacent countries 

Mr. Ruſſell, in his Hiſtory of Aleppo, ſays, that 
there are near that city two ſorts of gazelles; the one 
called the mountain gazelle, which 1s the moſt beauti- 
ful, baving the hair of the neck and back of a deep 
brown; the other is called the gaselle of the valley, 
which is neither ſo ſwift, nor ſo well made as the 
other; the hair is alſo much paler. He adds, that 
theſe animals run ſo quick and ſo long, that the ſwift- 
eſt footed dogs cannot hunt them down, without the 
aſſiſtance of a falcon. That in winter the gazelles are 
lean, notwithſtanding which their fleth is of a good 
flavour, abounding in ſummer with fat like our veni- 
ſon; and that the gazelles which are fed at home, 
are not ſo good eating as the wild ones. By this teſti- 
mony of Mr. Ruſſell's, and by that of M. Haſſelquits, 
we may perceive, that the gazelles of Aleppo are 
not the common gazelles ; but thoſe of Egypt, whoſe 
horns are ftraight, long, and black, and whoſe fleſh 
is excellent eating: we find alſo by theſe teſtimonies, 
that the gazelles are but half domeſticated animals, 
which formerly were often tamed ; conſequently ma- 
ny different varieties or kinds have been formed 
among them, as well as in other domeſtic animals. 
Theſe Aleppo gazelles are the ſame as the algazels, 
and are ftill more abundant in Upper Egypt, than in 
the environs of Aleppo. They feed on aromatic herbs, 
and the tender bark of young trees : they are com- 
monly found in herds, or rather in families ; that 1s 
to ſay, five or fix together. Their cry reiembles 
that of the goat. They are hunted not only with 
dogs, aſſiſted by the falcon, but alſo with the ounce. 
This fine animal, tamed for the purpoſe, generally 
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goes with the hunter, and when the prey is near, 
they unchain it, and thew it the gazelles. It immedi- 
ately exerts all its arts and fierceneſs in the purſuit, 
not, as might be ſuppoſed, by running after them, 
but by turning and winding about with the utmoſt 
cunning, till it is near its prey, when it bounds all 
at once upon the gazel, ſtrangles it inftantancoully, 
and facks: its blood. If it miſſes its aim, which of- 
ten happens, it reſts in the place, nor attempts to 
purſue them any further: perhaps, from the in- 
itinſt, that as they can run much ſwifter, and a 
longer time, the chace would be uleleſs; the maſter 
then draws near the ounce, coaxing it, and flinging 
it ſome pieces of fleſh, until he is nigh enough to 
chain, and bring it back to its former ſtation. 

In ſome places, they take the wild gazelles by means 
of a tame one, to the horns of which they faſten a 
ſnare made of cord; when a herd of gazelles is found, 
the tame one is ſent among the reſt; it no ſooner 
approaches, than the males of the wild herd ad— 
vances to oppoie him, and in butting with their 
horns, are entangled in the nooſe, In this ſtruggle, 
they both commonly fall to.the ground, when the 
hunter coming up, kills the one, and diſengages 
the other. | 

The antelopes, eſpecially the largeft ſort, are 
much more common in Africa than in India; they 
are ſtronger and fiercer than the other gazelles, from 
which they are eaſily diſtinguiſhable by the double 
flexure of their horns ; they have alſo no black or 
brown ftreaks on their fides. The middling-ſized 
antelope. is about the bigneſs, and colour of the 
deer ; their horns are very black, their body very 
white, and their fore- legs ſhorter than the hinder oncs. 
They are well made, and only fleep in dry and 
clean places; they are likewiſe very ſwift, very 
watchiul, and very pPprencanyg of danger, fo that 
in open places when they fee a man, a dog, or any 
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other enemy, they fly with all their ſwiftneſs till 
they are out of danger. But, notwirhſtanding this 
natural timidity, they have a kind of courage if they 
are ſurpriſed, when they turn ſhort round and 
face the enemy that attacks them with great 
firmneſs. 

The gazelles, in general, have large black eyes, 
very brilliant, and yet ſo meek, that the Greeks 
have a proverbial ſaying, by comparing the eyes of 
their miſtreſſes to thoſe of the gazel. A gazelled- 
eyed beauty is the higheſt compliment a lover can 
pay. The gazel is, for the moſt part, more deli- 
cately and finely limbed than the roe-buck, its hair 
is as ſhort, but finer, and more glofly : its hind legs 
are longer than thoſe before, like the hare, which 
gives it greater ſecurity in aſcending or deſcending 
iteep places. Their ſwiftneſs is equal, if not ſupe- 
rior, to that of the roe-buck; bur as the latter 
bounds forward, fo theſe run along in an uninter- 
rupted courſe. Moſt of them are brown upon the 
back, white under the belly, with a black {tripe ſe- 
parating theſe columns between. Their tails are of 
various lengths, but in all covered with pretty long 
and blackiſh hair, and their cars are beautiful, long, 
open, and terminating in a point; they all have 
cloven hoofs nearly like the ſheep; they all have 
permanent horns, like the goat ; bur the female has 
them thinner and ſhorter than the male. 

This 15 all the knowledge we have been able 
to acquire about the different kinds of gazelles, 
and nearly all which have any relation to their 
nature and habits, Let us now ſee, how far na- 
turaliſts have been right in attributing the pro- 
duction of the Oriental bezoar to only one kind 
of thoſe animals; and likewiſe whether this ani— 
mal is really the paſen, or pazan, which they have 
deſcribed by the name of the Zezoar Gazel. In 
examining the deſcription and the figures of 1 4 
| er, 
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ter, who has written a great deal on this matter, 
we ſhall doubt whether it is the common gazel, 
the paſen, or the algazel, be ſpeaks of. If we 
conſult other naturaliſts and rravellers on this 
ſubject, we ſnould be tempted to believe, that this 
{tone is the production not only of gazelles, but 
of wild and domeſtic goats, and even thcep. Pro- 
bably the formation of this ſtone depends more 
on the temperature of the climate, and the qua- 
lity of the food, than on the nature or ſpecies 
of the animal : if we believe Rumphins, Seba, and 
ſome other authors, the true occidental bezoar, 
i. e. that which poſſeſſes moſt virtue, is the pro- 
duction of monkeys, and not of gazelles, goats, 
nor ſheep. But this opinion of Rumphius and Seba 
is not founded on a proper baſis; for we have 
ſeen many of theſe concretions, to which the name 
of Monkey Bezoar has been given, quite differ= 
ent from the Oriental bezoar, which is certainly 
produced by a ruminating animal, and which is 
eaſily diſtinguiſhable from all other bezoars by its 
ſhape, ſubſtance, and colour, which is generally 
that of an olive, brown without and within; while 
the occidental bezoar is of a pale yellow: the ſub- 
ſtance of the firſt, is alſo ſofter and finer ; that of 
the laſt, harder and drier. On the other hand, as 
the Oriental bezoar has been prodigioufly in Vogue, 
and a great conſumption has been made of it in the 
laſt century; and fince it has been made uſe of 
in Europe and in Aſia, for all caſes in which our 
preſent phyſicians give cordial medicines, and other 
antidotes, may we not preſume, by the great quan- 
titics which formerly have been, and by what at 
preſent is conſumed, that this ſtone is produced 
not from a ſingle kind of animal, but from many; 
and that it is equally the production of gazelles, 
goats, and ſheep, who cannot proc duce it but in 
certain climates of the Levant and Indies. 
Among 
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Among all the writings on this ſubject, we have 
not met with a judicious obſervation, nor a ſingle 
decifive reaſon. It appears, only by what Morard, 
Garcias, Cheſius, Aldrovandus, and others have 
ſaid, that the pretended Oriental bezoar animal is 
not the common and domeſtic goat, but a ſpecies 
of wild - goat they have not characteriſed, Thus, 
likewiſe, all that can be gathered from what Kemp— 
fer has written, is, that the bezoar animal is a 
kind of wild goat, or rather a kivd of gazel, as 
badly getcribed as the others: but it appears, from 
the teſtimonies of Thevenot, Chardin, and Taver— 
nier, that this ſtone 1s obtained more from ſheep, 
and wild or domeſtic goats, than from gazelles. 
What ſtill gives greater weight to the aſſertions of 
theſe travellers, is, that they ſpeak from ocular 
knowledge. Although they do not mention the 
gazelles on this occaſion, there is no appearance 
of their being deceived, and of their taking them 
for goats, bccauſe they knew them perfectly 
well, and mention them in other parts of their 
travels, We muſt not theretore conclude, with our 
modern naturaliſts, that the Oriental bezoar is par- 
3 and excluſively the production of a cer- 

ain kind of gazel; for I muſt own, that after 
Movies examined not only the teſtimonies of au- 
thors, but even thoſe circumſtances which might 
decide the queſtion; I am inclined to believe, 
that this ſtone is produced not oniy from the 
greateſt number of ruminating animals, but more 
commonly from goats and gazelles. This ſtone is 
formed, as is well known, by concentrical layers, 
and often contains ſome foreign matter even from 
the circumference to the very center. We have 
inquired into the rature of this matter, which 
ſerves as a nucleus to the oriental DCZ.OAT, from 
which a judgment may be formed of the kind of 
animal that has ſwallowed them, This nucleus is 
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of various kinds, ſometimes pieces of flint, mi- 
rabolans tamraiunds, grains of Caſſia, pieces of 
ſtraw, and the young buds of trees in particular; 
therefore, from the above facts, we cannot attri- 
bute this production only to thoſe animals which 
brouze upon ſhrubs and leaves. 

The Oriental bezoar, therefore, is not the pro- 
duction of one particular. animal, but of many 
dilterent ones; and it is no dilacult matter to re- 
concile the teſtimonies of moſt travellers with this 
opinion. The ancients, both Greeks and Latins, 
had no knowledge of the bezoar. Galen 1s the 
firſt who ſpeaks of its virtues as an antidote againſt 
poiſon: the Arabs have ſpoken likewiſe in praiſe 
of the bezoar, but neither the Greeks, Latins, nor 
Arabians, have indicated the animals which pro- 
duce it. Rabi Mares, an Egyptian, only ſays, 
that ſome pretend, that this ſtone is formed in the 
angles of the eyes, and others in the gall bladder 
of the eaſtern ſheep. Indeed, there are bezoar ſtones, 
or, properly, concretions formed in the eyes of 
ſtags and ſome other animals; but theſe concre- 
tions are very different from the Oriental bezoar, 
and the concretions of the gall bladder are of a 
light, oily, and inflammable matter, which bears 
no reſemblance to the true bezoar. Andrew La- 
cunc, a Spanith phyfcian, ſays, in his Commen- 
taries on Deoſcorides, that the Oriental bezoar is 
the 1 of a certain kind of wild goat 
which feeds in the mountains of Perſia. Amaitus 
Lufitanus confirms what Lacuna ſays, and adds, 
that this mountain goat is gr rent reſembling our 
ſtag, Monard, who quotes allt three, ſtill more po— 
ſitively affirms, that this ſtone is produced from 
the internal parts of a mountain goat in the In- 
dies, to which, he ſays, I have thought proper 
to alix the name of Cervi Capri, becauſe that it 
inclines both to the goat and the flag, and is 

ncarly 
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nearly of the ſize and ſhape of the ſtag ; but that 
its horns, like thoſe of the ſtag, are very fimple, 
and bent backwards over the neck. 

Garcias ab Horte, ſays, that in Corraſon, and in 
Perſia, there is a kind of goats called Paſans, and 
that it is in their ſtomachs that the bezoar is 
formed; for in the great number of goats that 
are killed for the ſubſiſtence of the troops, the 
ſtones are eagerly ſought after in the ſtomach of 
theſe animals, and very commonly found there. 
Chriſtopher Acoſta confirms this, by what Gar- 
cias and Monard have ſaid, without adding any 
thing new on the ſubject; in ſhort, not to omit 
any thing which has a relation to the hiſtorical de- 
tail of this ſtone, we ſhall obſerve, that Kempfer, 
a more learned than minute obſerver of Nature, 
being in the province of Laur, in Perſia, ſays, 
that he went with the natives of that country to 
hunt the paſan, which produces the bezoar, and 
that he has ſeen them extract this ſtone from it; 
beſides which, he affirms, that the true Oriental 
bezoar is produced from this animal ; that, in fact, 
the goat au, of which he has given a figure, 
produces the bezoar, the ſame as the paſan, but 
that they -are of a very inferior quality. By theſe 
two figures of the paſon and ahu, we might be 
induced to beheve, that the firſt repreients the 
common gazel, rather than the true paſan; and 
by its deſcription, we might be led to imagine, 
that his paſan 1s, in fact, a goat, and not a gazel, 
as he gives it a beard reſembling that of the goat ; 
and by the name alu, which he gives to his other 
goat, as well as by his ſecond figure, we might 
with great probability ſuppoſe it the ibex rather 
than the true ahu, which is our tzeiran, or large 
gazel: what is yet more ſingular, is, that Kemp- 
ter, who ſeems willing to decide what kind of ani- 
mal it is that produces the Oriental bezoar, af— 

firms, 
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firms, that it is the wild goat, called the Paſan ; and 
to confirm his affertion, he quotes at the ſame 
time a man, whoſe word, he fays, may be relied 
on, who felt the bezoar ſtones in the belly of 
the gazelles of Golconda. Thus, all the conclu- 
ſion that we can poſitively draw from Kempfer, 
is, that there are two kinds of goats, the paſan and 
ahu, which produce the bezoar in Perſia, and that 
in the Indies this ſtone 1s likewiſe found in the 
gazelles. 

Chardin poſitively ſays, that oriental bezoar is to 
be found in wild and domeſtic goats, on the ſhore of 
the Perſian gulph, and in many provinces in India; 
and that in Perfia, it is alſo to be met with in 
ſheep. Dutch travellers ſay the ſame; Tavernier 
ſtill more poſitively affirms, that they are domeſtic 
goats, and adds, that their hair is as fine as filk, and 
that having bought ſix of theſe live goats, he had 
ſeventeen bezoar ſtones, and a thick portion of mat- 
ter about the ſize of half a nut; and afterwards ſays, 
that there are other bezoars, that are ſuppoſed to be 
the production of monkeys, the virtues of which are 
ſtill greater than thoſe of the goats; that there 1s 
alſo cow bezoar, but the virtues are inferior to the 
others, &c. What muſt we infer from ſuch a va- 
riety of opinions and teſtimonies ? What can we con- 


clude from them ? only that the oriental bezoar is 


not the production of one fingle herd of animals, 
but, on the contrary, 15 to be tound in many differ- 

ent ones, and particularly in gazelles, and in goats. 
With reſpect to the occidental bezoar, we can 
affirm, that they proceed neither from goats nor ga- 
zelles, nor even any animal of its kind in all the ex- 
tent of the New World. Inſtead of gazelles, we 
only meet with roe- bucks in the woods of America; 
inſtead of wild goats and ſheep, animals of a quite 
different nature are ſeen on the mountains of Peru 
and Chili; viz. the lamas and the pacos, of Which 
we 
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we have already treated. The ancient Peruvians 
had no other beaſt, and, at the ſame time, that theſe 
two ſpecies were almoſt reduced to a ſlate of dome- 
ſticity ; they ſubſiſted in much greater numbers in 
their ſtate of Nature and of liberty upon the moun- 
tains. The wild lamas are called Luanannes, and the 
pacos vicunnas, from whence the French have de- 
rived the name of vigone, which denotes the ſame 
animal as the pacos ; both of theſe, that is to ſay, 
the pacos and the lamas, produce bezoar, but the 
tame ones much more ſeldom than the wild. 

Mr. Daubenton, who has more narrowly 1n- 
ſpected into the nature of bezoar ſtones, than any 
other perſon, thinks, that they are compoſed of a 
like matter to that which faſtens itſelf to the teeth 
of ruminating animals, in form of a ſhining tarta- 
reous matter. We may fee, in his deſcription of 
bezoars, of which there 1s a great number in the 
royal cabinet in France, that their are eſſential dit- 
ferences between the oriental and the occidental be- 
Zoar. Thus, the Eaſt India goats, or the gazelles 
of Perſia, are not the only animals which produce 
concretions, called by the name of bezear ; tor the 
Chamois, and perhaps the ibex of the Alps, the 
goats of Guinea, and many other animals of Ame- 
rica, afford this ſubſtance ; and, if we comprehend 
under this name, all coneretions of this nature, which 
is met with in different animals, we may be aſtured 
that moſt quadrupeds, excepting carnivorous ones, 
produce bezoar, which is even to be found in croco- 
diles and alligators, 

To form, therefore, a clear idea of theſe concre- 
tions, it will be neccttary to divide them into many 
claſſes, and fix them to the animals which produced 
them, obſerving, at the ſame time, the climate and 
the food, which moſtly affiſted this kind of pro- 
duction, 


Firſt 
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Firſt then, the ſtones which are found in the 
bladder, and in the reins of men, and other animals, 
muſt be held diſtin& from the bezoar claſs, and de- 
{cribed by the name of calculi, their ſubſtance being 
quite different from that of the bezoar ; they are ea- 
fily known by their weight, their urinous {mell, and 
their compoſition, which 1s not regular, nor formed 
with concentrical layers, like that of the bezoar, 

2. The concretions that are often found in the 
gall and bladder, and in the liver of the human ſpe- 
cies, and of the brute creation, muſt not be re- 
garded as bezoar ſtones, they being eaſily diſtinguiſh- 
able from them by their likeneſs, their colour, and 
their inflammability; and befides, they are not 
formed by layers encircled round, or nucleuſes, like 
the bezoar. ve Ma 

3. The balls that are often found in the ſtomach 
of animals, and eſpecially in thoſe that ruminate, 
are not true bezoars. Theſe balls, which are called 
egagropiles, are compoſed internally of the hair the 
animal has licked off, and ſwallowed, or from the 
hard roots which he has fed upon, and which he 
could not digeſt ; their external part is incruſted 
with a viſcous ſubſtance, pretty like that of the be- 
Zoar. The epagropiles, therefore, have nothing in 
them except this external layer, which is the be- 
Zoar, and a fingle inſpection is ſufficient to diſtin- 
guiſh one from the other. 

4. Egagropiles are often found in the animals of 
temperate climates, but never any bezoar. Our 
oxen and cows, the chamois of the Alps, the hog 
of Italy, produce only egagropiles. Animals of hot- 
ter countries, on the contrary, only produce bezoar ; 
the elephant, the rhinoceros, the goats, the ga- 
zelles of Aſia and Africa, the lama of Peru, and 
others, produce, inſtead of egagropiles, ſolid bezoar, 
whoſe ſubſtance and ſize varies relatively, according 
to the difference of the animals and the climates. 
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-5. The bezoar, to which the greateſt virtues and 
properties has been attributed, is the oriental be- 
zoar, which, as we have ſaid, proceeds from 
goats, gazelles, and ſheep, which feed on the moun- 
tains of Afia.- The bezoar of an inferior quality, and 
which is called oc:idenzal, is produced from lamas 


and pacos, which are to be found in the mountains 


of South America. In ſhort, the goats and gazelles 
of Africa alſo produce bezoar, but not of ſo good a 
quality as thoſe of Afta, $7 

From all theſe circumſtances, we may conclude, 
that, in general, the bezoar is only a reſidue of the 


vegetable nutriment, which is not to be found in 


carnivorous animals, and which is only produced in 


| | thoſe who feed on plants; that in the mountains of 


Southern Afia, the graſs being ſtronger than in 
any other part of the world, the bezoar, which 
is made from the reſidue of that food, has 
alſo more virtues than any other ; that in America, 
where the heat is leſs, the graſs of the mountains be- 
ing weaker, the bezoars produced there, are infe- 
rior to the firſt; and in Europe, where the graſs 
is ſtill weaker, and in all the valleys of both con- 
tinents, no bezoar is produced, but only egagropiles, 


which contain nothing but hair or roots, and very 


hard filaments which the animal was unable to 


* * 


* 


Affinity with the GAZEL and the Goar Kind, 


THIS dame has been very improperly applied 
to the buffalo, of which we have already taken 
notice in our deſcription of that animal. The name 
of bubalus belonged formerly only to the animal 
in queſtion, which is of a very diſtant nature from 
the buffalo; it reſembles the ſtag, the gazel, * 
the 
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the ox, in many very remarkable reſpects: to the 
ſtag, by the fize and ſhape of its body and legs 
in particular; but its horns are permanent, and 
made nearly like thoſe of the largeſt gazelles, to 
which animal it reſembles in this character, and 
in its natural habits: however, its head is much 
longer than the gazel's, and even than the ſtags. 
He reſembles the ox by the length of the muz- 
zle and the diſpoſition of the bones of the head, 
the cranum not advancing beyond the os frontalis: 
theſe different marks of conformation, joined to 
the ancient name, being forgot, has occaſioned ſe- 
veral names to be given to the bubalus, which 
are compoſed of bucelaphus, or the bull-ſtag, ba- 
cula-cervina, the hind-cow, the Barbary cow, &c. 
Even the name of Bubalus comes from bubalus, 
and conſequently has been derived from the marks 
of ſimilitude of this animal to the ox. 

The head of the bubalus is narrow and very 
long, the eyes are placed very high, the forehead 
very ſhort and narrow, the horns permanent, black, 
thick, and very cloſely annulated: the horns are 
very nigh each other at their root, but much far- 
ther diſtant at their extremities; they are crooked 
backwards, and twiſted like a corkſcrew. The 
ſhoulders are elevated, fo that they form a ſort of 
bunch upon the withers ; the tail is almoſt a foot 
long, and furniſhed with a quantity of hair at its 
extremity ; the ears reſemble thoſe of the antelope. 
Kolba calls this animal by the name of elk, al- 
though it only reſembles it by a very ſuperficial 
character. The hair of the bubalus is like that of 
the elk, fine towards the root, thin in the muddle 
and extremity : this character is particular to theſe 
two animals, for the hair of almoſt every qua- 
druped is thicker at the root than at the middle 
and point. The hair is nearly of the ſame colour 
as the elk, though much ſhorter, thinner, and 

| ſofter. 
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ſofter. Theſe alone are the reſemblances between 
the bubalus and the elk: in every other reſpect 
theſe two animals are entirely different one from 
the other. The horns of the elk are larger and hea- 
vier than thoſe of the flag, and are renewed every 
year; the bubalus, on the contrary, does not ſhed 
its horns, but continue their growth during the 
whole time of their life, and whoſe form and tex- 
ture are like thoſe of the gazelles. It reſembles 
them alſo by the ſhape of its body, the ſmallneſs 
of the head, the length of the neck, the poſition 
of the. eyes, ears, and horns, and the ſhape and 
length of- the tail. The gentlemen of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences, to whom one of theſe animals 
was preſented by the name of the Barbary Cow, have 
adopted this denomination, and did not heſitate to 
acknowledge it to be the ſame with the bubalus of 
the ancients. We have thought proper to reject 
the denomination of the Barbary Cow, as equivocal 
and confuſed ; but as for the reſt, we could not 
do better than quote the exact deſcription thoſe 
gentlemen have given of this animal, and by which 
we perceive it is neither gazel, goat, cow, elk, 
nor ſtag, but a particular and different ſpecies. 
In other reſpects, this animal is the ſame that 
Caius has deſcribed under the name of Buſelaphus, 
and I am ſurpriſed, that the gentlemen of the 
Academy did not make this remark prior to us, 
fince all the characters which Caius gives to his 
buſephalus, agrees with the Barbary cor. 

In the royal cabinet in France, 1s, firſt, a ſke- 
leton of a bubalus the Academy have deſcribed 
and diſſected, by the name of the Barbary Cow. 
Secondly, a head much larger than that of this 
ſkeleton, the horns of which are alſo much longer 
and thicker. Thirdly, another part of a head, 
with horns as thick as the foregoing, but the 
form and direction is different. There are there- 


fore 
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fore in the bubalus, gazel, antelope, and others, 
varieties in the fize of the body, and in the ſhape 
of the horns ; but theſe differences do not appear 
to be confiderable enough to make them a diſtinct 
and ſeparate ſpecies, 

The bubalus is common in Barbary, and in all 
the northern parts of Africa; it is nearly of the 
ſame nature as the antelope, and has, like that, ſhort 
hair, and a black hide and fleſh, which makes very 

ood food. The deſcription of this animal may 
— ſeen in the Memoirs printed as an Introduc- 
tion to the Hiſtory of Animals, where the gen- 
tlemen of the Academy of Sciences have made an 
anatomical expoſition of it, with their uſual accu- 
racy. 


— 


The CONDOM A. 
1 Marquis de Marigny, who takes every op- 


portunity to encourage arts and ſciences, 
ſhewed me in his cabinet the head of an animal, 
which, at firſt ſight, I took to have belonged to 
a great bubalus. It is like thoſe of our largeſt 
ſtags, but inſtead of wearing ſolid horns, like thoſe 
of the ſtag, they are large and hollow, with a 
ridge like thoſe of the goat kind, and with varied 
flexures like thoſe of the antelope. ' In examining 
the royal cabinet for what might be relative to 
this animal, we found two horns . which belonged 
to it: the firſt without any mark or name, came 
trom his majeſty's wardrobe ; the ſecond was given 
to me in 1760, by M. Bauchis, commiſſionary of 
the Marines, with the name of the condoma of 
the Cape of Good Hope affixed to it. The laſt 
name, we have thought proper to adapt, as. the 
animal which it denotes has never before been 
deſcribed nor denominated, 
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By the length, thickneſs, and double flexure of 
the horns ; the condoma ſeems to approach very 
near to the ftrepficheros of Caius; not only the 
ſhape and contours of the horns are abſolutely 
the ſame, but all the dimenſions almoſt exactly 
agree: and in comparing the deſcription of the 
head of the condoma, by Daubenton, with that of 
the ſtrepficheros by Caius, it ſeemed to me reaſon- 
able to preſume, that it was the ſame animal, eſpe- 
cially by making the following reflections : firſt, 
Caius is deceived in calling this animal the ftrep- 
ficheros of the ancients; for it ſeems evident to 
me, that the frrepficheros of the ancients is certainly 
the antelope, whoſe head 1s very different from that 
of the ſtag ; while Caius affirms, that the head of 
his Hrepſicheros is like the ſtags; therefore this 
ſtrepſicheros is not the ſame as that of the anci- 
ents, Secondly, the horns of the animal Caius de- 
ſcribes, are thick, and more than three feet in 
length, covered with roughnefles, and not with 
rings .or tubercles ; while thoſe of the ſtrepſiche- 
ros of the ancients, or the antelope, are not only 
much thinner and ſhorter, but alſo furniſhed with 
rings and very apparent tubercles. "Thirdly, al- 
though the horns of the condoma, which 1s in the 
Marquis de Marigny's cabinet, have been uſed and 


- poliſhed ; and thoſe which came from the ward- 


robe of the king, have alſo been touched upon 
the ſurface ; nevertheleſs, it is plainly perceivable, 
that they were never annulated, and this has been 
demonſtrated to us by the horns Mr. Bauchis gave 
to us, which has never been uſed: theſe are only 
rough, like the horns of the goat kind, and not 
annulated like tnoſe of the antelope ; betides, Caius 
himſelf ſays, that the horns of his , reſicheros has 
only roughneſſes, therefore this animal is not the 
ſame as that of the ancients, but the animal which 
is here ſpoken of, and which, in fact, 1s ng 
wit 
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with every character Caius has given to that which 
he deſcribes. 9:07 

In looking over the works of . travellers, for 
thoſe marks which might have an affinity with the 
remarkable fize of the horns of this animal, we 
can find none which have a nearer relation to it 
than thoſe of the animal indicated by Kolba, by 
the name of the Mild Goat of the Cape of Good 
Hope. „ The goat, (he ſays) to which the Hot- 
5 tentots have not as yet given a name, and which 
& I call the Wild Goat, is very remarkable in 
* many reſpects ; it is about the fize of a large 

ſtag ; its head is very handſome, ornamented 
with two crooked and pointed horns, about three 
feet long, and at their extremities about two 
cc feet aſunder,” Theſe characters appear perfectly 
to agree with the animal in queſtion; but it is 
certain, that having ſeen no more than the head, 
we cannot afhrm, that the reſt of Kolba's deſcrip- 
tions equally agrees with it. 

« All along the back (ſays Kolba) there runs 
cc a white liſt, which ends at the inſertion of the 
* tail; another of the ſame colour croſſes this, at 
the bottom of the neck, which it entirely ſur- 
rounds: there are two more running round the 
« body, one behind the fore legs, and one run- 
“ ning parallel to it before the other. The. co- 
& lour of the reſt of the body is greyiſh, except 
«© the belly, which is white; it has alſo a long 

grey beard, and its legs, though long, are well 
„ proportioned.” We, therefore, can only pre- 
ſume it, as a probability, which requires confirma- 
tion by future obſervations. 
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HE guiba is an animal which has not been 

indicated by any naturaliſt, nor even by any 
traveller; notwithſtanding, it is common enough 
in Senegal, from whence M. Adanſon has brought 
over ſome of their ſkins. It reſembles the ga- 
zelles, eſpecially the nanguer, by the ſize and ſhape 
of its body, by the fineneſs of its legs, by the 
ſhape of its head and muzzle, by the eyes, by the 
cars and length of its tail, and by the defect of 
a beard: but every gazel, eſpecially the nanguer, 
has the colour of the belly white, while the breaſt 
and belly of the guiba is of a deep brown. It 
alſo differs from the gazelles by the horns, which 
are ſmooth and not marked with annular promi- 
nences and two longitudinal ridges, the one above, 
and the other underneath, which are of a ſpiral 
form from the baſe to the point : they are alſo 
a little compreſſed, and the guiba in theſe par- 
ticulars is more like the goat than the gazel; ne- 
vertheleſs, it is neither the one nor the other, but 
of a particular kind, which ſeems to us to be in- 
termediate between the gazel and the guiba. It is 
alſo remarkable for white liſts on a brown ground, 
that are diſpoſed along the animal's body, as if it 
were covered with a harneſs. It feeds in com- 


pany, and they are found in numerous herds in 
the plains of Pador. 


3 


The GR IMMI U S. 
THIS animal is only known to naturaliſts by 


the name of the Mild Goat of Grimmias, and as 
we are not acquainted with the name it bears in 
its own country, we cannot do better than adopt 
this precarious denomination, We find a figure 
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The CHEVROTIN. 
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of this animal in the German Ephemerides, which 
has been copied in the Academical Collection. Dr. 
Herman Grimmius is the only one before us who 
has ſpoken of it, and what he has ſaid, has been 
copied by Ray, and afterwards by all thoſe who 
have written on the animal nomenclatura, Although 
his deſcription is incomplete, it denotes two cha- 
racters ſo ſtrongly marked, that we think we can- 
not err in preſenting the head of an animal of Se- 
negal, which has been given us by Mr. Adanſon, 
for the goat of Grimmius. The firſt of theſe 
characters, is a very deep cavity under each eye; 
the ſecond character, is a tuft of hair, ſtandin 
upright on the top of the head: theſe are ſuffici- 
ent to diſtinguiſh the grimmius from every other 
goat or gazel, However, it reſembles both the 
one and the other, not only in the ſhape of its 
body, but even by its horns, which are annulated 
towards the baſe, and have longitudinal ſtreaks 
like thoſe of the gazelles; at the ſame time, they 
are very ſhort, and bend backwards in an hori- 
zontal direction, like the little African goat before 
mentioned, 

There is ſome reaſon to think, that the male 
grimmius is alone furnithed with horns; for the 
individual which Dr. Grimmius has given the: 
deſcription and figure of, has no horns; the head 
which Mr. Adanfon has given us, is, on the con- 
trary, ornamented with two, very ſhort, and almoſt 
concealed by the hair, but yet ſuificiently viſible 
not to eſcape the notice of the deſigner, and ſtill 
leſs to the obſerver : beſides, we ſhall find, in the 
hiſtory of the chevrotins, that in the chevrotin of 
Guinea, the male only has horns, which has made 
us preſume, that it is the ſame with the grimmius, 


which in every reſpect approaches nearer the chev- 
rotin than any other animal. | 
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E have given the name of chevrotin (tragulus) 
to the ſmall animals of the hotter coun- 
tries of Africa and Afia, which almoſt every tra- 
veller has indicated by the denomination of the 
little flag, or little hind : in fact, the chevrotin is 
a miniature reſemblance of the ftag, by the ſhape 
of its muzzle, the delicateneſs of its body, the 
ſhortneſs of its tail, and the ſhape of its legs; 
but it differs greatly from it in the fize, the largeſt 
chevrotins being never found longer than the hare. 
In other reſpects, the horns of thoſe which have 
any, are hollow, annulated, and nearly _ reſem- 
bling the gazelles : their little foot is cloven, 

and is alſo more of the gazel, than of the ſta 
kind: they differ both from the gazel and the 
ſtag, by not having any depreſſions or hollows un- 
der their eyes, and in that reſpect approach nearer 
the goat kind, but in reality they are neither ſtag, 
gazel, nor goat, and conſtitute one or more di- 
ſtinct ſpecies. Seba gives the figures and the de- 
ſcriptions of five chevrotins ; the firſt, the lle red 
Guinea hind, without horns ; the ſecond, the fawn, 
or the young little African ſtag; the third, the little 
young ſtag of Guinea; the fourth, the little red and 
white ſpotted hind of Surinam; the fifth, the red- 
haired African goat. Of theſe five chevrotins men- 
tioned by Seba, the firſt, ſecond, and third, are 
evidently the fame animal: the fifth, which is 
larger than the three firſt, and whofe hair 1s red- 
der, much longer, and of a deeper brown, ſeems 
to us to be only a variety of this ſpecies: the 
fourth, which the author indicates as an animal 
of Surinam, is, according to our opinion, only a 
ſecond variety of this ſpecies, which is only found 
in Africa, and in the ſouthern parts of Aſia. We 
are greatly inclined to think, that Seba has been 
mifinformed, 
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miſinformed, when he ſays, that this animal comes 
from Surinam. Every traveller, who ſpeaks of 
theſe little ſtags, mentions them as chevrotins of 
Senegal, Guinea, and the Eaſt Indies, and not one 
has ſeen them in America; and if the ſpotted 
chevrotin Seba ſpeaks of, does come from Suri- 
nam, it muſt be preſumed, that it had been tranſ- 
ported from Guinea, or from ſome other ſouthern 
province of the Old Continent ; but there appears 
to be a ſecond kind of chevrotin really different 
from all thoſe we have indicated, and which ſeems 
to be only ſimple varieties of the firſt, This ſe- 
cond animal has ſmall horns, no more than an 
inch in length and circumference : theſe horns are 
hollow, blackiſh, ſomewhat crooked, very ſharp, 
and ſurrounded at bottom with two or three tranſ- 
verſe rings. We have ſeen the feet and one of 
the horns of this animal in the royal cabinet, which 
are ſufficient to demonſtrate them to have belonged 
either to a chevrotin, or a gazel, much ſmaller 
chan other gazelles. Kolba, ſpeaking of this kind 
of chevrotin, has ſaid at random, that its horns 
were like thoſe of the ſtag, and their branches 
were in proportion to their age; this is an evi- 
dent error, which a fingle 2 — of the horns 
is ſufficient to demonſtrate. 

Theſe animals are of an elegant make, and 
finely proportioned for their ſize. But though they 
leap and bound with prodigious ſwiftneſs, yet, ap- 
parently, they cannot continue it for a long time; 
for the Indians often hunt them down, and the 
Negroes likewiſe purſue them, and knock them 
down with their ſticks: they are greatly hunted 
after, as their fleſh is excellent food. 

By comparing the teſtimonies of travellers, it 
appears, firſt, that the chevrotin without horns, is 
the chevrotin of the Eaft Indies: ſecondly, that 
the Senegal chevrotin with horns, is called Guever 

in 
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in its native country: thirdly, that only the male 
gucvei is furniſhed with horns : fourthly, that the 
chevrotin marked with white ſpots, and that Seba 
ſays is found in Surinam, is found, on the con- 
trarv, in Africa, and other places before mentt- 
oned, eſpecially in Ceylon, where it is called Me- 
mina; therefore, we muſt conclude, that there are 
but two kinds of chevrotins, viz. the memina, or 
the India chevrotin without horns ; and the gaevei, 
or Guinea chevrotin with horns: that the five 
chevrotins ſpoken of by Seba are only varieties 
of the memina; and that the ſmalleſt chevrotin, 
which in. Senegal is called Guevei-Kaior, is only a 
variety of the guever. 1 

All theſe little animals can only live in exceſ- 
fively hot climates, and they are ſo exceedingly 
delicate, that it is with the greateſt trouble they 
are tranſported into Europe alive, where they pe- 
riſh in a ſhort time. They are cafily tamed, very 
familiar, and beautiful. The chevrotin is, with- 
out doubt, the leaſt of all cloven-footed ani- 
mals. According to this character, they ſhould 
not bring forth many young ; but, if we reaſon 
from their ſmall ſize, we ſhould imagine they 
brought forth ſeveral at a time. We requeſt 
of thoſe who have an opportunity of inſtructing 
themſelves in this point, to favour us with their 
obſervations : for our parts, we ſuppoſe they bring 
forth but one or two young ones at a time, like 
the gazelles, roe-bucks, &c. but pothbly they may 
often produce in greater numbers, for they are 
exceedingly numerous in the Indies, Java, Ceylon, 
Senegal, Congo, and in every other country that 
is exceſſively hot, and are not to be found in 


America, nor in any of the temperate climates of 
the Old Continent, 


The 
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The MAZAMES. 
AZAME, in the Mexican language, was the 


name of the ſtag, or rather a whole race of 
ſtags, deer, and roe-bucks. Hernandes, Ricchi, 
and Fernandez, who have tranſmitted this name 
to us, diſtinguiſh two kinds of mazames, both 
common to Mexico and New Spain ; the firſt and 
largeſt, to which they give the ſimple name of 
mazame, has a horn like that of the roe-buck of 
Europe, that is to ſay, about fix or ſeven inches 
in length, with the extremity divided into two 
points: the ſecond, called temamacame, is leſs than 
the former, and has but a fingle horn, and with- 
out any antlers. Theſe two animals ſeem to be 
roe-bucks, the firſt of which is abſolutely of the 
ſame ſpecies as the European roe-buck, and the 
ſecond no more than a variety of it. It alſo ap- 
pears, that theſe mazames and temamacames of 
Mexico, are the ſame as the cuguacu-apara, and the 
cuguacu-ete of Braſil, and that in Cayen, the firſt is 
called Cariacou, or the foreſt hind ; and the ſecond, 
the [mail cariacou, or the hiad of the marſhes, although 
no one has reconciled theſe accounts before us; 
we do not preſume, that there were neither diffi- 
culties nor doubts on this ſubject. Seba has men- 
tioned the mazame and the temamacame, as two 
* quite different animals: theſe are not ſolid and 
branched horned roe-bucks, but gazelles with 
crooked and wrinkled horns : theſe are not animals 
of New Spain, although the author deſcribes them 
as ſuch ; but are, on the contrary, animals of Africa. 
Thete errors of Seba have been adopted by moſt 
authors who have written fince that time. They 
have not ſuſpected that theſe animals, indicated 
by Seba, by the name mazame and temamacame, 
were the ſame as thole mentioned by Hernandes, 
Ricchi, and Fernandes. The coafuſion of the 
names 
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names has been followed by the neglect of the 
ſubject; and, in conſequence of that, ſome have 
indicated theſe animals by the name of chevrotins, 
and others by that of gazelles, or goats: however, 
it appears, that Mr. Linneus ſuſpected the error, 
for he bas not adopted it. He has placed the 
mazame in the liſt of ſtags, and has thought, as 
we do, that this Mexican mazame, is the ſame 
animal as the cuguacu of Braſil. 

To demonſtrate what we have advanced, we 
ſhall aſſert, that there were originally neither ga- 
zelles, nor chevrotins, in New Spain, no more 
than in any other part of America; and that all 
thoſe which are at preſent there, have been car- 
ried from the Old Continent : that the true ma- 
zame of Mexico is the ſame animal as the cu— 
guacu-apara of Braſil: that the name cuguacu is 
pronounced couguacau; and that, by corruption, this 
animal is called Cariacou at Cayen, from whence we 
had a living one ſent us by this name of cariacou, 
and which we here ſhall give a deſcription of : 
further, we ſhall endeavour to find out what ſpe- 
cies of animals theſe may be of, which are ſpoken 
of by the names mazame and temamacame. To 
confute an error, it is not only ſufficient not to 
adopt it, but we ſhould alſo difinvelope the cauſe 
and demonſtrate the effects. | 

The gazelles and the chevrotins only inhabit the 
hotteſt countries of the Old Continent ; they can- 
not exiſt in temperate climates, and ſtill leſs in 
thoſe that are cold ; they cannot therefore frequent, 
the northern countries; ſo that no traveller, nor 
hiſtorian of the New World, has mentioned that 
thoſe animals could be found in any part of them : 
on the contrary, ſtags and roe-bucks, which 1n- 
habit cold and temperate climates, have pafled 
over the northern countries, and are met with in 


both continents, We have obſerved, in our hiſtory 
of 
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of the ſtag, that the Canadian ſtag is the ſame as 
that of Europe; that it is ſmaller, and has only 
ſome ſlight varieties in the ſhape of the horn and 
the colour of the hair. We can even add, to 
what has been already ſaid, that in America there 
are as many varieties among ſtags, as in Europe, 
which notwithſtanding are of the ſame ſpecies. 
One of theſe varieties is the Corſican ſtag, which 
is ſmaller and browner than the common ſtag. 
We have alſo ſpoken of white ſtags and white 
hinds, and have ſaid, that this colour proceeds only 
from their domeſtic ſtate. They are found in 
America, as well as our common and ſmall brown 
ſtags. The Mexicans, who keep theſe white ſtags 
in their parks, have denominated them Royal Stags. 
But a third variety, which we have not yet men- 
tioned, is that of the German ſtag, commonly called 
the Stag of Ardennes and Brandhirts, by the Ger- 
mans: it is at leaſt of the ſize of the large French 
ſtags, but differs from them by evident characters: 
its coat is thicker, and of a lighter colour upon 
its belly: its throat and neck is furniſhed with 
long hairs, like the he-goat, which has cauſed the 
ancients and moderns to give it the name trege— 
laphus, or ſtag- like goat. There are alſo great num- 
bers of roe-bucks in America: we are only ac- 
quainted with two varieties in Europe, the red and 
the brown, which are ſmaller than the firſt, but 
reſemble each other in every reſpe&. The ma- 
zame of Mexico, the cuguacu-apara of Brafil, and 
the cariacou, or Cayen hind, entirely reſembles 
our red roe-bucks. The comparing the deſcrip- 
tions we have given, is a ſufficient proof, that all 
theſe names denote no more than the ſame ant- 
mal; but the temamacame, which we ſuppoſe to 
be the cuguacu of Brafil, the ſmall caricou of 
Cayen may be a different variety of thoſe of Eu- 
rope. The temamacame 1s leſs, and whiter 1 _ 
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belly than the mazame; like as our brown toe- 
buck has a whiter belly, and is ſmaller than our 
red one: however, it ſeems to differ by the horn, 
which 1s ſingle and without antlers in the figure 
which Ricchi has given of them: but if we con- 
fider, that our roe-bucks, and our ſtags, have no 
antlers in the firſt, and ſometimes even in the 
ſecond year of their age, we ſhall be inclined to 
think, that this temamacame was about this age, 
which occafioned it to have a ſingle horn without any 
antlers: theſe two animals therefore appear to be 
only ſimple varieties in the goat ſpecics. 

It now remains for us, to enquire what theſe 
two animals, mentioned by Seba, by the falſe names 
af mazame and temamacame, really are. The ſole 
inſpection of the figures, independent even of its 
deicription, demonſtrates, that theſe animals belong 
to the goat and gazel kind, and not to that of 
the {tag and roe-buck : the defect of the beard, 
and the ſhape of the horns, prove, that theſe are 
not goats, but gazelles; and, by comparing Seba's 
figures with the gazelles which we have deſcribed, 
I found that his pretended femamacame of New 
Spain, is the kb, or little lrown cow of Senegal. 
The form, the colour, and the fize of the horns 
1s the ſame; the colour of the hair 1s alſo the 
fame, and differs from that of the other gazelles, 
by its not being white, but brown under the belly 
as it is upon the flanks; and with reſpect to the 
pretended mazame, although it reſembles the ga- 
zel in general, yet it differs in particular from 
all thote we have before enumerated. In Mr. 
Adanſon's cabinet, where he has collected the 
moſt ſcarce productions of Senegal, we ſaw an 
impaled animal which we call Nagor, by reaſon 
of the reſemblance of its horns with thoſe of 
the nanguer. This animal is found in the neigh- 
bouring iſland of Goree, from whence he 2 
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ſent to Mr. Adanſon, by Mr. Andriot : it has all 
the characters which Seba gives to his pretended 
mazame ; its body is of a pale red, and its belly 
is not white like the other gazelles ; it is of the 
ſize of the roe-buck, and its horns are not fix 
inches long, almoſt ſmooth, and ſlightly crooked , 
forwards, but not ſo much as thoſe of the nan- 
guer : this animal, mentioned by Seba, by the, 
name of Mazame, or American Stag, is therefore an 
African goat, or gazel, which we have added by. 
the name of the Niger to the twelve other gazelles 
which we have before written the hiſtory of. 


The COUDOUS. 


F all animals, thoſe that chew the cud are 

the moſt numerous, and moſt varied. This 
claſs contains, as we have ſeen, a very great num- 
ber of ſpecies, and perhaps a ſtill greater num- 
ber of diſtin& kinds, that is to ſay, conſtant va- 
rieties. In ſpite of all our inquiries, and immenſe 
details into which we have been obliged to en- 
ter, we voluntarily confeſs, that we have not ex- 
hauſted them, and that there ſtill remains even very 
remarkable animals, which we are only acquainted 
with, (if I may be allowed the expreſhon) by pat- 
terns, which are often very difficult to reconcile 
to what ſpecies they belong : for example, in the 
very great quantity of horns collected together in 
the royal cabinet, or diſperſed in private collec- 
tions, and which we have, after a multiplicity of 
compariſons, affixed each to the animal from which 
they proceeded ; there ſtill remains one without 
label, without name, abſolutely unknown, and of 
which we have no other indexes, than thoſe which 
we can draw from the ſubje& itſelf. This horn 


is large, almoſt ſtrait, and very thick and black : 
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belly than the mazame; like as our brown toe- 
buck has a whiter belly, and is ſmaller than our 
red one: however, it ſeems to differ by the horn, 
which is ſingle and without antlers in the figure 
which Ricchi has given of them: but if we con- 
fider, that our roe-bucks, and our ſtags, have no 
antlers in the firſt, and ſometimes even in the 
ſecond year of their age, we ſhall be inclined to 
think, that this temamacame was about this age, 
which occaſioned it to have a ſingle horn without any 
antlers: theſe two animals therefore appear to be 
only ſimple varieties in the goat ſpecics. 

It now remains for us, to enquire what theſe 
two animals, mentioned by Seba, by the falſe names 
af mazame and temamacame, really are. The ſole 
inſpection of the figures, independent even of its 
- deicription, demonſtrates, that theſe animals belong 
to the goat and gazel kind, and not to that of 
the ſtag and roe-buck : the defect of the beard, 
and the ſhape of the horns, prove, that.theſe are 
not goats, but gazelles; and, by comparing Seba's 
figures with the gazelles which we have deſcribed, 
I found that his pretended femamacame of New 
Spain, is the kb, or little brown cow of Senegal. 
The form, the colour, and the fize of the horns 
is the ſame; the cdlour of the hair is allo the 
fame, and differs from that of the other gazelles, 
by its not being white, but brown under the belly 
as it is upon the flanks; and with reſpect to the 
pretended mazame, although it reſembles the ga- 
zel in general, yet it differs in particular from 
all thote we have before enumerated. In Mr. 
Adanſon's cabinet, where he has collected the 
moſt ſcarce productions of Senegal, we ſaw an 
impaled animal which we call Nagor, by reaſon 
of the reſemblance of its horns with thoſe of 
the nanguer. This animal is found in the neigh- 
bouring iſland of Goree, from whence he 2 
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ſent to Mr. Adanſon, by Mr. Andriot : it has all 
the characters which Seba gives to his pretended 
mazame ; its body is of a pale red, and its belly 
is not white like the other gazelles ; it is of the 
ſize of the roe-buck, and its horns are not fix 
inches long, almoſt ſmooth, and ſlightly crooked, 
forwards, but not ſo much as thoſe of the nan- 
guer : this animal, mentioned by Seba, by the 
name of Mazame, or American Stag, is therefore an 
African goat, or gazel, which we have added by 
the name of the Nager to the twelve other gazelles 
which we have before written the hiſtory of, 


The COUDOUS. 
Or all animals, thoſe that chew the cud are 


the moſt numerous, and moſt varied. This 
claſs contains, as we have ſeen, a very great num- 
ber of ſpecies, and perhaps a ſtill greater num- 
ber of diſtin&t kinds, that is to ſay, conſtant va- 
rieties. In ſpite of all our inquiries, and immenſe 
details into which we have been obliged to en- 
ter, we voluntarily confeſs, that we have not ex- 
hauſted them, and that there ſtill remains even very 
remarkable animals, which we are only acquainted 
with, (if I may be allowed the expreſſion) by pat- 
terns, which are often very difficult to reconcile 
to what ſpecies they belong: for example, in the 
very great quantity of horns collected together in 
the royal cabinet, or diſperſed in private collec- 
tions, and which we have, after a multiplicity of 
compariſons, affixed each to the animal from which 
they proceeded ; there ſtill remains one without 
label, without name, abſolutely unknown, and of 
which we have no other indexes, than thoſe which 
we can draw from the ſubje& itſelf. This horn 


is large, almoſt ſtrait, and very thick and black: 
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it is not ſolid, like that of the ſtag, but reſem- 
bles that of the ox. From the baſe, and along 
the greateſt part of the horn, is a thick ridge, 
about an inch in length; and although the horn 
be ſtrait, this prominent ridge, makes one ſpiral turn 
and an half in the inferior part, and is wholly 
effaced in the ſuperior part of the horn which ter- 
minates in a point: this horn, different from 
avy other, ſeems to us to have the neareſt affinity 
with thoſe of the buffalo; but we are igno— 
rant of the name of the animal to which it 
belongs; but, after ſeeking in a number of dif- 
ferent cabinets, we at laſt found in that of Mr. 
Dupleix, a head adorned with two horns, reſem- 
bling this we mention : this was labelled with 
theſe words, the horns of an animal nearly like a 
torſe, of a greyiſh colour, with a mane before its head 
it is called at Pondicherry, Coeſdoes, which ſhuuld 
be pronounced Coudous. This little diſcovery gave 
us great pleaſure ; but, however, we have not been 
able to meet with this name of Coeſdoes, or Cou- 
dous, in any traveller; the label only has informed 
us, that it is of a large ſize, and to be met with 
in the hotteſt countries of Aſia. The buffalo is 
of the ſame climate, and has likewiſe a mane : it 
is true, its horns are crooked and flat, while thoſe 
of the coudous are round and ſtrait. The buffalo 
has a black ſkin and hair, and, according to the 
label, the hair of the other is grey. Theſe ac- 
counts have indicated others to us : the travellers 
in Aſia ſpeak of the large buffaloes of Bengal, of 
red buffaloes, and of the grey buffaloes of Mogul, 
which arc called Ni-gants ; the coudous may pol- 
fbly be one or the other of theſe animals; and 
the travellers in Africa, where the buffalo 1s as 
common as in Afia, more preciſely mention a kind 
of buffalo, called Pacaſſe at Congo, which by the 
indexes ſcems to us to be the coudous, * In the 
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© rout from Louanda, to the kingdom of Congo, 
c we perceived, ſay they, two pacaſſes, which are 
animals greatly reſembling buffaloes, and which 
6 roar like lions; the male and female go always 
together; they are white, ſpotted with red and 
black; their ears are about halt an ell long, and 
e their horns are ſhort : they neither fly at the fight 
« of the human ſpecies, nor do they do them any 
« injury, but only look at them as they paſs by.” 
We have before mentioned, that the animal called 
at Congo empacaſſa or pacaſſa, appeared to us to be 
the buffalo. It is in fact, a kind of buffalo, but 
differs from it by the ſhape of the horns and 
the colour of the hair; it is in one word, a coudous 
which poſſibly forms a ſeperate kind from that of the 
buffalo, which poſſibly alſo may be only a variety of 
It, 
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The MUSK ANIMAL. 
Te finiſh a complete hiſtory of goats, gazelles, 


chevrotins and other animals of this genus, 
which are all found in the old continent. There is 
only one wanting to be deſcribed, which is as famous 
as it 1s unknown. The animal, we mean, 1s that 
which produces the muſk, which all modern natura- 
liſts and the greateſt part of travellers through Aſia, 
have ſpoken of, ſome by the name of the ſtag, roc- 
buck and muſk goat ; others have conſidered it as 
a large chevrotin, and truly it ſeems to be of an 
ambiguous nature, participating of all the above 
animals, although, at the ſame time, we can aftert, 
that its ſpecies is different from all others. It is - 
bout the fize of a ſmall roebuck or a gazel, but its 
head is without horas, and by this character it re- 
ſembles the memina or chevrotin of India. It has 
two great canine teeth or tutks in the upper jaw, by 
which 
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which it approaches the chevrotin ; but what diſ- 
tinguiſhes it from all other animals 1s, a kind of 
bag about two or three inches in diameter, which 
grows near the navel, and in which a liquor filtrates 
or rather the greaſy humour of the muſk, which 
differs from the civet by its ſmell and confiſtence : 
neither the Greeks nor Romans have made any men- 
tion of the muſk animal. The firſt that indicated it, 
were the Arabs. Geſner, Aldrovandus, Kircher 
and Boyne have given more extended notions of this 
animal, but Grew 1s the only perſon who has made 
an exact deſcription of it from its ſkin, which was 
preſerved in the cabinet of the royal ſociety of Lon- 
don. The deſcription given by that author is as 
follows. ; 

The muſk ſtag is about three feet fix inches in 
length, from the head to the tail, and the head is 
about half a foot long; the neck ſeven or eight 
inches ; the fore part of the head three inches broad 
and like that of a greyhound : the ears are erect, 
like thoſe of a rabbit, and about three inches long ; 
the tail is not above two inches; the fore legs are 
about thirteen or fourteen inches high: it is cloven 
footed, armed behind and before with two horny 
ſubſtances, but none on the hind feet. The hair of 
the head and legs are about half an inch long, and 
very fine; they are thicker under the belly and an 
inch and an half in length ; upon the back and but- 
tocks they are three inches, and three or four times 
thicker than the briſtles of a hog, that is to ſay, 
thicker than that of any other animal. It is brown 
and white alternately, from the root to the point ; on 
the head and thigh it is brown, but under the belly 
and tail white, and a little curled, eſpecially upon 
the tail and the belly : on each fide of the lower jaw, 
under the corners of the mouth, there is a ſmall tuft 
of thick hair, which 1s ſhort and hard, about three 
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inches long, and ſomewhat reſembling the briſtles 
of a hog. 

The hair of this animal in general, is remarkable 
for its ſoftneſs and fine texture. The bladder or bag 
which contains the muſk is about three inches long, 
two broad, and ſtands out from the belly, about an 
inch and an half. The animal has twenty-fix teeth, 
fixteen in the lower jaw, of which the eight in 
front are inciſive, and the four grinders behind, and 
as many grinders in each ſide of the upper jaw. 
There is alſo a tuſk or canine tooth about two inches 
and an half long on each ſide in the upper jaw, which 
terminate in the form of a hook; they have no horns 
on their head, &c. REIN 

Luke Schrockius printed a hiſtory of this animal 
at Vienna, in which we do not find any thing very 
exact, nor abſolutely new : we ſhall only ſelect three 
circumſtances which agree with thoſe that are ſcat- 
tered in other authors, and eſpecially in the works 
of the moſt modern travellers: and we have collected 
not only what has been ſaid, but the little that is 
known of this animal which we have never ſeen, and 
which we have not been able to procure. By Grew's 
deſcription, which is the only authentic work we 
can rely on, it appears, that the hair of this animal 
is long and rough, the muzzle pointed, and tuſks 
ſomewhat like thoſe of the hog : by theſe marks it 
approaches the boar kind, and perhaps ſtill more 
that of the barbarouſſa, which the naturaliſts have de- 
nominated the Indian boar, and though reſembling 
the hog in many charaQers, has a body much ſmal- 
ler like the muſk animal, but its legs are long 
and ſlender like thoſe of the ſtag and rocbuck. On 
the other hand, the American hog, which we call 
Pecari, has a bag or cavity on its back, containing 
plenty of a very odoriferous humour. The muſk 
animal has a like bag, not on the back, but under 
the belly, In general, thoſe animals which Po 
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odoriferous liquors, as the badger, the caſtor, the 
pecari, the oudatra, the derman, the civet, the Zi 
bet, are not of the ſtag or goat kind : thus we might 
be tempted to think, that the muſk animal is nearer 
that of the hog Lind from its tuſks, if it had at the 
ſame time inciſive tecth in its upper jaw; but it 
is deficient of theſe inciſive teeth; and by this 
character it comes nearer ruminating animals, and 
eſpecially the chevrotin, which likewiſe ruminates, 
although it has no horns ; but all theſe external 
indexes are not ſufficient proors, but can only furniſh 
us with conjectures. It is the inſpection of the in- 
ternal parts alone that can decide the nature of 
this animal, which is not even as yet perfectly 
known. 

Mark Paul, Baboſla, Thevenot, and Marini, are 
all more or lefs deceived in the characters they 
have given of this animal. The only true point 
which they agree upon, is, that the mulſk is formed 
in a bag, or tumour, near the navel of the ani— 
mal, and by their teſtimonies, and by thoſe of 
ſome other travellers, it appears, that the male only 
produces good mulk ; that the female has a like 
bag near the navel, but that the humour which 
filters there is not of the ſame ſmell : it appears 
alſo, that this humour of the male 1s only filled 
with muſk in the rutting-time, and that in other 
times the quantity of this humour 1s leſs, and the 
odoriterous ſcent much weaker, 

In reſpect to the matter of muſk itſelf, its eſ- 
ſence, that is to ſay, its pure ſubſtance is perhaps 
as little known as the nature of the animal which 
produces it. All travellers agree, that the muſk 
is always mixed and adulterated with blood, or 
ſome other drugs, by thoſe who ſell it. The Chi- 
neſe not only increaſe the quantity by this mixture, 
but they endeavour likewiſe to increaſe the weight, 
by incorporating with it lead very finely ground. 
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The pureſt muſk, and that which is the moſt 
ſought after even by the Chineſe themſelves, is 
that which the animal depoſits upon trees or ſtones, 
againſt which 1t rubs itſelf when the quantity be- 
comes uneaſy. The muſk which is brought over 
in the bag, is very ſeldom ſo good, becauſe it is 
not yet ripe, or becauſe that it is only in their 
rutting ſeaſon that it acquires all its ſtrength and 
all its ſmell ; and that it 1s at this time, the ani- 
mal endeavours to diſburthen itſelf of this pure 
matter which then cauſe ſuch violent itchings and 
irritations. 


Chardin and Tavernier have both deſcribed the 
means which the eaſtern nations make uſe of to 


adulterate the muſk : the merchants muſt neceſſa- 
rily increaſe the quantity much beyond what might 
be imagined, fince in one ſingle year Tavernier pur- 
chaſed fixteen hundred and ſeventy-three bladders, 
which ſuppoſes an equal number of animals from 
which theſe bladders muſt have been taken. But as 
this animal is no where domeſtic, and its ſpecies is 
confined to ſome eaſtern provinces, it is impoſſ- 
ble to ſuppoſe that it is numerous enough to pro- 
duce fo great a quantity of this matter; and we 
cannot doubt of the greater part of theſe pre- 
tended bags, or bladders, being only artificial ones 
made of the ſkin of the other parts of this ani- 
mal, and filled with its blood, mixed with a very 


ſmall quantity of true muſk. Upon the whole, its 


ſcent 1s, perhaps, the ſtrongeſt of any yet known ; 
a fingle grain is ſufficient to perfume a great 
quantity of other matter ; and the odour expands 
itſelf to a very great diſtance : the ſmalleſt parti- 
cle is ſuthcient to perfume a confiderable ſpace ; 
and the perfume itſelf is ſo permanent, that at 


the end of ſeveral years it does not ſeem to have 
loſt much of its power. 
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The BABIROUSSA. 
LTHOUGH we have only the head of this 


animal in the royal cabinet, it is too remark- 


able for us to paſs it over in ſilence. All natu- 
raliſts have looked upon it as a kind of hog, 
though neither its head, ſhape, briſtles, nor tail, 
reſembles it: its legs are longer, and its muzzle 
ſhorter : it is covered with a ſoft and ſhort hair, 
like wool, and its tail is terminated by a tuft of 
the ſame : its body is likewiſe not ſo thick and 
clumſy as that of the hog: its hair. is grey, 
mixed with red and a little black : its ears are 
ſhort and pointed ; but the moſt remarkable cha- 
racer, and what diſtinguiſhes it from all other 
animals, are four enormous tuſks, or canine teeth, 
the two ſhorteſt of which ſhoots out of the lower 
jaw, like thoſe of the boar: the two others, which 
come from the upper jaw, pierce the cheeks, or 
rather the upper part of its lips, and riſes crooked 
almoſt to the eyes. Theſe tuſks are of a very 
beautiful ivory, much ſmoother and finer, but not 

ſo hard as that of the elephant, 

The poſition and direction of theſe two upper 
tuſks which pierce the muzzle of the babirouſſa, 
and which riſe immediately upright, and then, 
bending circular, have made ſome ſkilful phyfi- 
cians (ſuch as Grew) imagine, that theſe tuſks 
ought not to be looked upon as teeth, but as horns; 
they founded their opinion on all the ſockets of 
the teeth in the upper jaw having, in every ani— 
mal, the hollow turned downwards; that in the 


babirouſſa, as in the other animals, the upper jaw 


has all its ſockets turned downwards, as well in 
the grinders as in the incifive, while the ſockets 
of theſe two great tuſks, are, on the contrary, 
turned upwards ; and they concluded from thencc, 
that the eſſential character of all the teeth of the 
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upper jaw being directed downwards, we cannot 
place its tuſks, which are directed upwards, among 
the number of teeth, as they ought to be looked 
upon as horns ; but theſe phyſicians are deceived, 
the poſition or direction is only the circumſtances 
of it, and not the eflence. Theſe tuſks, although 
fituate in an oppoſite manner to that of the 
teeth, is only a ſingularity in the direction, which 
cannot change the nature of the thing, nor make 
a falſe ivory horn of a true canine tooth. 

Theſe quadruple and enormous tuſks gives this 
animal a very formidable appearance; they are, 
however, Icis dangerous than our wild boars ; 
they go, like them, in herds; they have a very 
ſtrong ſmell, by which they are cafily diſcovered, 
and hunted by days with good ſucceſs; they grunt 
terribly, defend themſelves, and wound their enemy 
with their under tuſks; for the upper are rather 
of difſervice than of uſe to them. Although ſavage 
and ferocious as the boar, they are tamed with 
great eaſe; and their fleſh, which is very good 
tood, putrifies in a very ſhort time. As their hair 
15 fine, and their ſkin delicate, it 1s ſoon pene- 
trated by the teeth of the dogs, who hunt them 
in preference to wild boars, and ſooner accom- 
puch their purpoſe: it ſtrikes its upper tuſks into 
the branches of trees, to reſt their head, or to 
ſleep ſtanding. This habit they have in common 
with the elephant, who, in order to ſleep in an 
erect poſture, ſupports his head by fixing the end 
of his trunks in the holes he makes in his lodg- 
ing. 

The babirouſſa differs ſtill more from the wild 
boar by its natural appetites; it feeds upon graſs and 
leaves of trees, and does not endeavour to enter gar- 
dens to feed on beans, peaſe, and other vegetabics 
that grow therein; while the wild boar, who lives in 
the ſame country, feeds upon wild fruit, roots, and 
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often on the depredations it makes on gardens, In 
other reſpects, theſe animals, who go alike in 
herds, never mix; the wild boars keep on one 
ide, and the babirouſſas on the other: thefe walk 
quicker, and have a very fine ſmell : they often fix 
themſelves againft a tree to keep off the hunters 
and their dogs. When they are purſued for a 
long time, they make towards the ſca, and, ſwim- 
ming with great dexterity, very often eſcape their 
purſuit, for they ſwim for a very long time, and 
often to very great diſtances, and from one iſland 
to another. | | 

The babirouſſa is found not only in the iſland 
of Bouro, or Boero, near Amboyna, but allo in 
many parts. of Southern Afia and Africa ; as at 
Eſtrila, Senegal, Madagafcar, &c. for it appears, 
that the wild boars of this iſland, which Flac- 
court ſpeaks of, and ſays, that the males chiefly have 
tro horns cn the fide of their noſe, are babirouſſas. 
We have not had it in our power to convince 
ourſelves, that the female had not the two tuſks 
which are fo remarkable in the male. Moſt au— 
thors, who have ſpoken of this animal, ſeem to 
agree with this circumſtance, which we can nei— 
ther confirm nor confute, 


T- CIABILIAL 


HIS American animal has never yet made its 
appearance in England; and it is to the fa- 
vours of his grace, the Duke of Bouillon, that 
we owe the knowledge of it. As this prince is 
curious in foreign animals, he has often done me 
the honour to invite me to ſce them; and, fer the 
public good, he has given us many of them. This 
was ſent very young to him, and was not arrived 
to its full growth before the cold killed it. We have 
therefore 
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therefore had it in our power to know and de- 
ſcribe it, as well externally as internally. Ir 1s not 
a hog, as naturaliſls and travellers pretend; it 
even reſembles it only by trifling marks, and 
differs from it by ſtriking characters. The largeſt 
cabiai is ſcarcely as big as a hog of eighteen months 
growth. The head is longer, the eyes are larger, 
the ſnout, inſtead of being rounded as in the hog, 
is ſplit like that of a rabbit or hare, and fur- 
niſhed with thick, ſtrong whiſkers : the mouth 1s 
not ſo wide; the number and form of the teeth 
are different, for it is without tuſks : like the pec- 
cary, it wants a tail; and, unlike to all others of 
this kind, is in a manner web-footed, and thus 
eaſily fitted for ſwimming and living in water: 
the hoofs before are divided into four parts, and 
thoſe behind into three; between the diviſions there, 
is a prolongation of the ſkin, ſo that the feet, 
when opened in ſwimming, can beat a greater ſur- 
face of water. 

This animal, thus made for the water, ſwims 
there like a badger, ſeeks the ſame prey, and ſeizes 
the fiſh with its hoofs and teeth, and carries them 
to the edge of the lake to devour them, with the 
greater eaſe. It lives alſo upon fruits, corn, and 
ſugar-canes. As its legs are broad and flat, it 
often ſits upright upon its hind-legs : its cry nearer 
reſembles the braying of an aſs, than the grunt- 
ing of an hog. It ſeldom ſtirs out but at night; 
and almoſt always in company, without going far 
from the fides of the water in which it preys. 
It can find no ſafety by flight; and, 1n order to 
eſcape its enemies which purſue it, it plunges in 
the water, remains at the bottoin a long time, and 
riſes at ſuch a diſtance, that the hunters loſe all 
hopes of ſecing it again, It is fat, and the fleſh 
is tender; but, rather like that of the badger, of 
2 naſty fiſhy taſte : the head, however, is not bad, 


and 
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and this agrees with what is faid of the caſtor, 
whoſe exterior parts have a taſte like fleſh. 

The cabiai is quiet and gentle: he is neither 
quarrelſome nor ſavage with other animals. It is 
eaſily tamed, comes at call, and willingly follows 
the hand that feeds it. It was fed at Paris with 
barley, ſallad and fruit, and was healthy while it 
was kept warm; by its number of teeth, it muſt 
produce ſeveral young at once. We do not know 
the time of their bringing forth their young, their 
growth and conſequently the length of life of this 
animal : the natives of Cayen may be able to in- 
form us, for it is very co umon in Guienne, as well as 


in Braſil, in Amazonia, and in all the lower coun- 
tries of South America, 


TS LT ORCUTPIN E. 


T HE name of this animal leads us into an er- 
ror, and makes many imagine that it is only a 
hog covered with ſpiny quills, when in fact, it only 
reſembles that animal by its grunting ; in every 
other reſpect, it differs from the hog as much as any 
other animal, as well by its outward appearance, as 
by the interior conformation. Inſtead of a long 
head and ears, armed with tuſks and terminated with 
a ſnout; inſtead of a cloven foot furniſhed with 
hoofs like the hog ; the porcupine has a ſhort head 
like that of tue beaver, with two large inciſive 
teeth in the fore- part of cach jaw; no tuixs or ca- 
nine teeth; the muzzle divided like that of the ha: e; 
the ears round and flat, and the feet armed with 
nails: inſtead of a large ſtomach with an appendix 
in form of a cawl ; the porcupine has only a ſingle 
ſtomach with the large caecum gut: the parts of 
generation are not apparent externally like as in the 
male hog ; its teſticles and the other parts of gene- 


ration 
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ration are likewiſe concealed in the body. By all 
theſe marks, as well as by its ſhort tail, its long 
whiſkers, and its divided lip, it partakes more of 
the hare or beaver kind than that of the hog. The 
hedge-hog indeed, who is like the porcupine, co- 
vered with prickles, is ſomewhat reſembling the 
bog; for it has a long muzzle, terminated by a kind 
of ſnout; but all theſe reſemblances being very diſ- 
tant, it ſeems that the porcupine is a particular and 
different ſpecies from that of the hedge-hog, the 
beaver, the hare, or any other animal it may be com- 
pared with. 

We muſt likewiſe give no greater credit to what 
travellers and naturaliſts have almoſt unanimouſly 
declared of this animal having the faculty of diſ- 
charging its quills, and killing its foes at a great 
diſtance ; nor imagine with them, 'that theſe prickly 
quills have the extraordinary and particular property 
to penetrate farther into the fleſh of their own ac- 
cord and power, as ſoon as ever the point has made 
an entrance through the ſkin. This laſt circum- 
ſtance is purely imaginary and without any founda- , 
tion or reaſon ; the firſt, is alſo as falſe as the ſe- 
cond : the error ſeems to have ariſen from this ani- 
mal raiſing his prickles upright, when he 1s irrita- 
ted : and as there are ſome of them which are only 
inſerted into the ſkin by a ſmall pellicle ; they eaſily 
fall off. We have ſeen many porcupines, but have 
never obſerved them dart any of their quills from 
them, although they were violently agitated, We 
cannot-then avoid being greatly aſtoniſhed that the 
greateſt authors, both modern and ancient, as well 
as the moſt ſenſible travellers have joined in opinion 
of a circumſtance ſo very falſe. Some affirm to 
have been wounded by this ſort of darting ; 
others, again aflert that they have been darted with 
ſuch vengeance, that the quill has pierced a plank at 
a great diſtance, The marvellous commonly is plea- 


ſingly 
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ſingly believed, and increaſes in proportion to the 
number of hands it paſſes through. Truth, on the 
contrary, diminiſhes in the ſame degree, and in ſpite 
of the poſitive negation which I have made to theſe 
two circumſtances; I am perſuaded, that writers will 
aſſert in future, as they have done before, that rhe 
porcupine darts its prickles, and that they flv from 
the animal, and of themſelves ſtrike farther into the 
body where the point has entered. 

However, in juſtice to Dr. Shaw, we muſt except 
him from the number of theſe credulous travellers ; 
« Of all the number of porcupines (ſays he) which 
© I have ſeen in Atrica, I have never yet met with 
one, which darts its quills, however ſtrongly it 
4e was irritated : their common method of defence 
& 1s to lie on one fide, and when the enemy ap- 
& proaches very near, to rite ſuddenly and wound 
& him with the points of the other.“ 

The porcupine, although a native of the hotteſt 
climate of Africa and India, lives and multiplies in 
the coldeſt countries, ſuch as Perfia, Spain and Italy. 
Agricola ſays, that the ſpecies has not been tranſ- 
ported into Europe till the laſt century. They are 
found in Spain, but more commonly in Italy, eſpe— 
cially on the Appenine mountains, and inthe environs 
of Rome. 

Pliny and other naturaliſts have ſaid after Ariſtotle, 
that the porcupine, like the bears, conceals himſelf 
during winter. We have nut had it in our power to 
veriſy theſe circumſtances; and it is fingular, that 
in Italy where this animal is common, and where 
there has ever been ikilful phyſicians and excellent 
obſervers of nature, that the hiſtory of this animal 
has never been written by any of them. Aldrovan- 
dus in ſpeaking on this ſubject, has like the reſt, 
only copied Geſner and the academy of ſciences, ho 
have ditle&ed eight of theſe animals, and ſay very lit- 

tle that has any relation to their natural habits. We 
KDOW 
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know only by the teſtimonies of travellers and per” 
ſons who have been brought up in the menagery 
that the porcupine in 1ts domeſtic ſtate, is neither 
furious nor ſavage; that it is only anxious for its li- 
berty; that with the aſſiſtance of its fore teeth, which 
are ſharp and ſtrong like thoſe of the beaver, it eafil 
cuts through its wooden priſon. It is alſo known that it 
teeds willingly on fruits, cheſnuts, and crumbs of 
bread ; that in its wild ftate, it lives upon roots and 
wild grain; that when it can enter a garden, it makes 
great harock therein, eating the herbs, roots, fruit, 
& c. that it becomes fat, like moſt other ln to- 
ward the end of ſummer; the fleſh of this animal; 
although a little infipid, is tolerable eating. 

Whe ” the form, ſubſtance, and organization of 
the prickles of the porcupine are conſidered, they are 
found to be true quills, to which only foathers are 
wanting to make them exactly like thoſe of birds. 
They ſtrike together with a noiſe as the animal walks, 
and it ealily erects them in the ſame manner as the 
peacock ſpreads the feathers of his tail, and is as 
catily {moothed again by the. contraction of the cutt- 
cular muſcle. "This muſcle, therefore, has the ſame 
power, and is nearly of the ſame formation in the 
Porcupine as in ſome birds. 


— 
— — — — 


The OU 


N every article we have to treat of, we always 
meet with more errors to confute, than facts to 
lay down, This arites from the hiftory of animals 
having only been written by prejudiced perſons, who 
take the liſt of their little ſyſtems for the regiſter ot 
Nature. There are not any animals of the oh | con- 
tinent exiſting .n America, and reciprocally there are 
not any of the ancient ſouthern Americans to be met 
with under the toried zone of Africa and Atta, The 
Porcupine 
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porcupine is, as has been obſerved, a native of the 
hot countries of the old world, and having not been 
found in the new, they have not heſitated to give its 
name to animals which ſeemed to reſemble it, and 
particularly to that which we are about to take notice 
of. On the other hand, the couando of America has 
been tranſported from America to the Laft Indies ; 
and Piſon, who probably was not acquainted with 
the porcupine, has engraved in Bontius (who only 
ſpeaks of animals in the ſouthern parts of Aſia) the 
couando of America, under the name aad deicription 
of the true porcupine; ſo that, at the firſt view, we 
might be led to believe, that this animal exiſted 
equally in America and in Afia; however 1t is eaſ 
to diſcover, with a little attention, that Piſon, who 
in this, as well as in the other parts of his work, is on- 
ly a plagiariſt of Marcgrave, has not only copied 
his figure of the couando, to inſert in his hiſtory of 
birds, but he has thought proper to copy it again for 
the work of Bontius, of which he was the editor; ſo 
that although we find the figure of the couando in 
Bontius, we muſt not conclude, that it exiſts in Java, 
or in any other of the ſouthern parts of Aſia, nor take 
it for the porcupine, which, in fact, the couando 
only reſembles by its prickles. 

It is to Ximenes, anda fterwards to Hernandes, that 
we owe the firſt knowledge of this animal; they have 
indicated it under the name of het lacuat zin, which 
is given it by the Mexicans. The fiacuatzen is the 
argeſt, and botzlacuatzin muſt be tranflated the 
ſpiny-ſariza. This name has been miſapplied, for 
theſe animals reſemble each other very little. Marc- 
grave alſo has not adopted this Mexican denomina- 
tion; cuandus ought to be pronounced ceuandou, the 
only thing we can reproach Maregrave with, 1s his 
not having known, that the cuando of Braſil was the 
ſame animal as the hoitzlacuatzin of Mexico, inſo- 
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much, that his deſcription and his figure agrees 
with thoſe of Hernandes; and that ot Laet, the 
editor and commentator of Marcgrave's works, who 
expreſsly ſays, that the ſpiny-hacuatzin of Ximenes, 
and the cuanda, are probably only the ſame ani- 
mal. By collecting the ſcattered account of tra- 
vellers on theſe animals, there appears to be two. 
varieties, which the naturaliſts, after Piſon, have 
inſerted in their liſts as two different kind 5, the 
great and the little cuanda : but what immedi. tely 
proves the error, or the negligence of Piſon, is, 
that although he deſeribes theſe couandos in two 
ſeparate and diſtinct articles, he ſeems to look on 
them as two different kinds, yet repreſents both 
by one figure: thus, we think, we have ſufficient 
foundation to pronounce, that theſe two arc but 
one. There are likewiſe other naturaliſts who have 
not only made two kinds of the great and little 
couando, but have beſides ſeparated xthe hoitzla- 
cuatzin, by reſpecting all three as different ani- 
mals; and although it is probable, that the cou- 
ando and the hoitzlacuatzin are one and the ſame 
animal, yet this identity is not ſo certain as that 
of the great and little couando. 

However that may be, the couando is not a 
porcupine, it being much lets ; its head and muz- 
zle is ſhorter ; it has no tuft on its head, nor ſlit 
in the upper lip; its quills are ſometimes ſhorter 
and much finer ; its tail is long, and that of tire 
P' orcupine 15 very ſhort : it is carnivorous rather 


than frugiterous, and endeavours to furprize birds, 


ſmall animals, and poultry, while the porcupine 


only feeds upon herbs, grcens, fruits, &ec. It 
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ſleeps all the day like "the hedge-hog, and only ii 
ifirs out in the nicht: it climbs up trees, and 0 
hangs in ihe branches by its tail, which the por- bf 
cupine cannot do. All travellers agrec, that its 1 
ſteſn is very good eating. It is caſily tamed, and 1 
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commonly lives in high places. Theſe animals are 
found over all America, from Brafil and Guinea, 
to Louiſania and the ſouthern parts of Canada; 
while the porcupine is only to be found in the 
hotteſt paris of the Old Continent, 

In transferring the name of porcupine to the 
couando, they have ſuppoſed and tranſmitted him 
the ſame faculties, eſpecially that of lancing its 
quills. It is aſtoniſhing, that naturaliſts and tra- 
vellers agree on this circumſtance, and that Piſon, 
who ought to have been leſs ſuperſtitious than the 
reſt, as che was a phyſician, very gravely aſſerts, 
that the quills of the couando pierce into the fleſh 
by their own power, and wound the body even to 
the moſt internal viſcera, Ray 1s the only per- 
ſon who has denied theſe circumſtances, although 
they evidently appear to be abſurd, How amazing! 
that abſurdities have been denied by men of ſenſe, 
which, nevertheleſs, are affirmed by other men who 
think themſelves fill more ſenfible ! 


ä 


The URS ON. 


THIS animal has never yet received a name: 
placed by Nature in the deſert part of North 
America, it exiſts independent of, and far diſtant 
trom, man, and is not even known to him by name, 
which is the firſt mark of the animals ſubjection. 
- Hudſon having diſcovered the country where it in- 
habits, we ſhall give it a name which has an af— 
ſinity with its firſt maſter, and which, at the ſame 
time, indicates its ſharp briſtly nature, It was 
likewiſe ncecfiary to name it, that it might not 
be confounded with the porcupine, or couando, 
which it reſembles in ſome characters, but differs 
from it ſufficiently in other reſpects; for it is to 
be looked upon as a different ſpecics, particularly 
belonging 
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belonging to the northern climates, as the others 
particularly belong to that of the ſouth. 

Meſſrs. Edwards, Ellis, and Cateſby, have all 
three ſpoken of this animal: the figures given by 
the two firſt agrees with ours, and we look upon 
it as the ſame animal. We are likewiſe ſtrongly 
inclined to think, that the figure and deſcription 
Seba has given under the name of tle remarkable 
porcupine of the Eaft Indies, and which afterwards 
Meſſrs. Klein, Briflon, and Linnzus, have each in- 
dicated in their liſts by characters extracted from 
Seba, might be the ſame animal as we are treatin 
of. This would not be, as has been obſerved, the 
only time that Seba has ſpoken of the animals of 
America as well as thoſe of the Eaſt. However, we 
cannot poſitively aſſert this as we have done in 
reſpect to many other animals: all that we can ſay, 

7 is, that the reſemblances appear to us to be very 

* great, and the differences very flight; and that 
allo, theſe differences might potlibly be only varie- 
ties between individual and individual, or even be- 
tween the male and female. 

The urſon might be called the /piny beaver, it 
being of the ſame fize, the ſame country, and the 
ſame form of body; it has, like that, two long, 
ſtrong, and ſharp incifive teeth at the end of each 
jaw: its prickles are ſhort, and almoſt covered with 
its hair; for the urſon, like the beaver, has a dou- 
ble coat, the firſt conſiſts of long and ſoft hair, and 
the ſecond of a down, or felt, which is ſtill ſofter 
and ſmoother. In the young urſons, the prickles are 
proportionably larger, more apparent, and the hair 
thorter and ſcarcer than in the adults, or old ur- 
{ons. 

This animal diſlikes water, and is fearful of wet- 
ting itfelf, They make their habitations underthe roots 
of great hollow trees, fleep very much, and chiefly 
feed upon the bark of juniper. In winter, the ſnow 
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ſerves them for drink : in ſummer, they lap wa- 
ter like a dog. The ſavages eat their fleth, and 
ſtrip the briſtles off the hide, which they make 


uſe of inftead of pins and needles. 


— — 


The YANREC and the TEN D RAC. 


THE tanrec, or tendrac, are two little animals of 

the Eaſt Indies, which a little reſembles our 
hedge-hog, but ſufficiently different to conſtitute a 
different ſpecies: what ſtrongly proves this, is, its 
not rolling itſelf up in the ſhape of a ball, like 
the hedge-hog ; and that where the tanrecs are found, 
as at Madagaſcar, hedge-hogs are alto found of the 
ſame ſpecies as ours, which are not called there 
tanrecs, but /ora's. 

There appears to be tanrecs of two ſpecies, or, 
perhaps, of two different breeds; the firſt, which 
15 nearly as large as our hedge-hog, has its muz- 
zle proportionably longer than the ſecond ; its ears 
are alſo more apparent, and Jets furniihed with 
prickles than the ſecond, to which we have given 
the name of Tendrac to diſtinguiſh it from the firſt. 
The tendrac is not bigger than a large rat; its 
muzzle and its ears are thorter than the tendrac; it 
is covered alſo with ſhorter prickles, but they are 
as numerous as thoſe of the hedge-hog: the ten- 
drac, on the contrary, has them only On. the head. 
neck, and thoulders, the reſt of the body is covered 
with a coarſe hair reſembling the briſttes of an hog. 

Theſe little animals, whole logs are fraall, nove 


C) 


but flowly ; they grunt Iike an hog, and wallow 


like it in mire; they are chiefly in creeks and 
harbours of ſalt water; they multiply in great num- 
bers, and make themſelves holes in the ground, 
and fleep for ſeveral months. During this torpid 
ſtate, their hair falls off, which is renewed upon 

| their 
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their revival. They are uſually very fat, and al- 
though their fleſh be infipid, ſoft, and ſpongy, yet 
the Indians find it to their taſte, and confider it 
as a very great delicacy. 


r 


Te CAM ELOPAR D. 
THE camelopard is one of the moſt tall, beauti- 


ful, and harmleſs animals in nature. The 


enormous diſproportion of its legs; the fore- legs be- 
ing as long again as the hinder ones, is a great 
obſtacle to the uſe of its ſtrength : its motion is 
waddling, flow, and ſtiff: it can neither fly from 
its enemies in its free ſtate, nor ſerve its maſter in 
a domeſtic one. The ſpecies is not very nu- 
merous, and have always been confined 1n the de- 
ſerts of Ethiopia, and ſome other provinces of Africa 
and India. As theſe countries were unknown to 
the Greeks, Ariſtotle makes no mention of this ani- 

mal; but Pliny ſpeaks of it, and Oppian deicribes 

t in a manner that is far from equivocal. The 
** camelopard (ſays this author) has ſome W uy 
„ blance to the camel: its head and ears are ſmall, 
its feet broad, and its legs long; but the height 
of the laſt is very unequal, the fore legs being 
much longer than the! hinder, which are very ſhort; 
ſo that when the animal appears ftanding, and at 
reſt, it has ſomewhat the appearance of a dog 
titting. There are two prominences upon the head 
« juſt between the cars; they reſemble two ſmal] 
and ſtrait horns, Its mouth is like the ſtag's; its 
teeth ſmall and white; its eyes full of fire; its 
66 tail mort. and furniſhed with black hairs at its 
end.“ Thus, by a4 ling te to this deſcription of 
Opptan, thoſe of He lodorus and Strabo, we ſhall 
already have a ſufficient and juſt idea of the came- 
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lopard. The a e of Ethic pia (ſays He- 
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liodorus) brought an animal about the fize of a 
camel, whoſe head was ſpeckled with beautiful 
and glofly ſpots, the hinder parts were much too 
ſhort, or rather the fore legs were much too long; 
the neck was lender, although riſing from A to- 
lerable thick body; the head reſembled that of 
the camel ; the fize was ſcarce double that of the 
oltrich ; he eyes appeared tinctured of different 
aadouts; the motion of this animal was different 
from that of all other quadrupeds, who carry their 
legs diagonally, that is to ſay, the right leg before 
moves with the left leg behind; but the camelo- 
pard goes naturally in an am ble, with its two 
right, or its two left legs pacing together. It is 
ſo gentle an animal, that it may be conducted any 
where with a mall cord tied round its head.“ 
There is (ſays Strabo) a great beaſt in Ethiopia, 
called Camelepardalis : j although 1 it bears no reſem- 
blance to the panther, for its ſkin is not ſpotted 
the fame : the ſpots of the panther are orbicular, 
and thoſe of this animal are long, and nearly re- 
ſembling thoſe of the fawn, or young ſtag. The 
poſterior Parts of the body are much lower than 
the anteriors; ſo that towards the crupper it is not 
higher than the ox, while the ſhoulders are higher 
than the camel: if we judge of its ſwiftneſs by 
its diſproportion, it cannot run very {wift : in other 
reſpects, this animal is gentle, and does no injury 
to any one : it feeds upon graſs, leaves, and ve- 
getables.” Among the moderns, the firſt good de- 


ſcription we meet with, is that of Belon. © I have 
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cc 


cc 


ce 


ce 
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leen (ſays he) an animal at the caſtle of Cairo, 
W . is commonly called Turnape ; the Latins 
anciently ſtiled it Camel; 2pardalis, a name com- 
poſed of a leopard and of a camel, as it is 


1 with {pots like the firſt, and has a lon 


© like the latter. It is a beautiful molded 
=_ as gentle as a lamb, and tamer than any 
© Other 
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other wild beaſt: its head is almoſt like that of 


the ſtag, excepting its ſize; on it are two imall 
horns, about a foot long, covered with hair; 
thoſe of the male being longer than thoſe of the 
female: they both have their ears as large as 
thoſe of a cow; the tongue black, and like that 
of the ox; the tail is long, ſtrait, and flender ; 
its mane round ; its legs thin and long, but low 
behind; its feet are like thoſe of the ox; its 
tail hangs down almoſt to its hoof; 1t 1s round, 
and the hair on it is three times as thick as 
that of a horſe; its body is very flender, and 
the colour of the hair white 4 red; its man- 
ner of flight is like the camels; when it runs, 
its two fore-feet go together; it lies down with 
its belly to the earth, and has a callous ſub- 
ſtance on the breaſt and joints like that animal, 
When it grazes, it is obliged to ſpread its fore- 
legs very wide, and even then feeds with great 
difficulty; therefore we muſt imagine, that it 
rather chuſed the leaves of trees to feed on, than to 
graze in the fields, eſpecially as its neck is ex- 
ceeding long, and can reach to a great height.“ 

Gillius's Aeleripczon ſeems to me ſtill better than 


Belon's. I have ſeen (ſays Gillius, chap. ix.) three 


et at Cairo; on their heads are two 
horns fix inches long; and in the middle of their 
forehead a tubercle rites to about the height 
of two inches, which appears like a third horn. 
This animal is fixteen feet high when he holds 
his head ere&. Its neck alone is ſeven feet, and 
it is twenty feet long from the tip of the noſe 
to the end of the tail: its fore and hind legs 
are nearly of an equal height: but the thighs 
betore are ſo long in compariſon to thole behind, 
that its back ſeems to flope like the root of an 
hout 2: its whole vody 15 ſprinkled with large 
brown ſpots, which are nearly of the ſame form. 
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<c 


Its feet are cloven like the ox; its upper lip 
hangs over the under; its tail lender, with hair 


on it to the very point; it ruminates like the ox, 
and, like that animal, feeds upon graſs ; its mane 
* is like that of a horſe, from the top of the head 
* to the back. When it walks, it ſcems as if it 
** limped not only in its legs, but in its flanks, 
waddling to the right and left alternately ; and 
when it grazes, or drinks, it Is obliged to ſpread 
its fore- legs prodigiouſly wide. 
Geſner takes notice, that Belon ſays, this animal 
ſheds its horns like the deer. I muſt affirm, that 
J have not met with this circumſtance in that au- 
thor. All that he ſays, is, that the horns of the 
camelopard are covered with hair; and he on! 
ſpeaks once more of that animal, in reſpect to the 
deer axis. The camelopard a s Belon) has a 
« white ſkin, with tolerable broad fpots ſprinkled 
* over it, which are not of a red colour like thoſe 
* of the anche.” However, this circumſtance, which 
J have not been able to meet with in any part 
of Belon's work, would be one of the moſt impor- 
tant of all to decide the nature of this animal ; 
for if it ſheds its horns every year, it is of the 
ſtag kind; and, on the contrary, if its horns are 
permanent, it 1s of the ox or horſe ſpecies : there- 
fore, without a preciſe knowledge of this matter, 
we cannot aſſert, as our nomerclators have already 
done, that the camelopard is of the ſtag ſpecies; 
and we are not a little ſurpriſed, that Hafleiquits, 


who has given a very long, but a very dry de- 


10 ripti on cf this arimal. "Su not even indicated its 
nature; and that atre 


atrer ha aving methodicaliy, that 1s 
to ſay, ſcholaſtically heaped together an hundred 
vſeleis and triuing characte IS, ne does an U {ay A 


fingle word on the {ubttance of the horns, and 
8 


leaves us ignorant whether they are folid or hal- 
low, or whether they fall off or not. 
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deſoription of Haſſelquits, not for its utility, but for 
its ſingularity, and to excite travellers to make ufe 
of their own ſight, and not be blinded by the 
ſpectacles of others. 

In the year 1764, a drawing and an account of 
the camelopard was ſent to the Academy of Sci- 
ences; which aflures us, that this animal 1s not par- 
ticular to Ethiopia, but to be found in the neigh- 
bouring country of the Cape of Good Hope. It 
is to be withed, that the drawing had been better 
executed, it being but a poor performance, of 
which no uſe can be made, in reſpect to the ac- 
count, as it contains a ſort of deſcription, which we 
have thought proper to tranſcribe. *© In a voyage 
„to the Cape, made in 1762, we travelled about 
** two hundred miles up the country, and met with 
the camelopardalis, the drawing of which we have 
++ ſubjoined. Its body reſembles that of the ox, 
« and its head and tail are like thoſe of the horſe. 
„ All that we ſaw, were of a white colour, 
*« fprinkled with brown ſpots. There are two horns 
on the head, which are about a foot long, and 
*+ the feet are hoofed. We killed two of theſe 
animals, and ſent the ſkins to Europe, one of 
* which meaſured as follows: the length of the 
head, one foot eight inches; the height, from 
the bottom of the foot to the top of the ſhoul- 
der, ten feet; and from the thoulder to the top 
Of the head, ſeven feet; in all, ſeventeen feet in 
„height; the length, from the thoulders to the 
„ Joins, is five feet fix inches, and from thence to 
„the tail, one foot fix; the length, therefore, of 
«© the whole body is ſeven feet, and the height, 
from the hinder part to the loins, eight feet five 
„ inches. The great diſproportion in the height 
« and length of this animal ſeems to prevent its 
« being of any ſervice : it feeds on the leaves of 

Vol. III. 20 «« the 
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ce the higheſt trees; and when he wants to arink, he 
is obliged to kneel with his fore legs.“ 

In inſpecting the accounts travellers have given 
of the camelopard, I find a tolerable agreement be- 
tween them. They all agree, that it can _ 
with its head to the height of fixteen or ſeventeei 
feet, when ſtanding erect; and that the fore-legs 
are as high again as the ider ones, ſo that it 
ſeems as if it were ſeated upon its crupper. The 
all likewiſe agree, that they cannot run very ſwift, 
by reaſon of this diſproportion ; that they are very 
gentle, and that by this quality, and even by the 
thape of the body, it partakes more of the thape 
and nature of the camel than of any other ant- 
mal; that it is among the number of ruminating : ani- 
mals, and, like them, 1s deficient of the incitive 
teeth in its upper jaw. By the teſtimonies of ſome, 
we find, that the camelopard is to be met with in 

the rn parts of Africa, as well as in thoſe of 
. 

It is very clear from what we have mentioned. 
that the camelopa ard is a very different ow les from 
every other animal; but, if we would relate it to 
any, it ſhould be the camel, rather than the ſtag, 
or the ox: it is certain, that it has two horns, Fic 
the camel none at all; but they reſemble each 
other ſo much in other reſpects, that I am not 
{urprifed at travellers - given it the name of 
the Indian Camel. We are ignorant of the fubſtance 
of the horns of the came 3 and, confequently, 
if in that part it retembles the ſtag more than the 
ox, though, poſſibly, they may be neither ſolid like 
thoſe of the firſt, nor lions like the lat. Who 
knows but, they may be compoſed of united hairs 
like thoſe of the rhinoceros, or of a fubſtance and 
texture entirely particular to itſelf? The reaſons 
which have induced nomenclators to place the ca- 
melopard among the ſtag kind, ſeems. to me to 
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be, firſt, the paſſage of Belon, quoted by Geſner⸗ 
which ifideed would be decifive if it was true: 
tecondly, they ſeem to have miſinterpreted authors, 
or mitunderſtood travellers, who have ſpoken of the 
hairs of thote horns, and they have imagined the 
horns of the camelopard were hairy, like the re- 
1ewed horns of ſtags, and from thence have con- 
cluded, that they were of the fame nature; but we 
ice, on the contrary, that the camelopard's horns 
are ſurrounded with large coarſe hair, and not co- 
vered with a down, or velvet, like thoſe of the 
ſtag; which might incline them to ſuppoſe the 

were compoſed of united hair nearly like thoie of 
the rhinoceros, and the motly part at their extre- 
ittes hkewite greatly aſſiſted to favour this idea. 
It, again, we confider, that the horns of the elk, 
rein-deer, fag, fallow-deer, and roe-buck, have 
their horns always divided into branches, or antlers; 
and that, on the contrary, the camelopards are only 
{imple ; we ſhall eaſily perceive that they are not 
of the ſame nature. The tubercle in the middle of 
the head, which, according to travellers, ſeems to 
form a third horn, is another ſtrong circumſtance 
in favour of this opinion : the two others, which 
are not pointed, but have moſſy knobs at their ends, 
are, perhaps, only tubercles ſomewhat reſemblin 

the former. 'I ravellers inform us, that the female 
camelopards have horns like the males, with this 
difference only, that they are ſmaller. If this ani- 
mal was really of the ſtag kind, the analogy would 
be violated here likewiſe; for, of all ſuch animals, 
there is only the female rein-deer that has a horn, 
the reaſon of which we have before mentioned: 
on the other hand, as the camelopard cannot graze 
but with pain and difficulty, on account of the 
exceſſive height of its fore-legs; as it chiefly and 
almoſt ſolely feeds on the leaves and buds of trees, 
we muſt preſume, that the horns, which are the 


moſt 
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moſt apparent ſuperfluity of the organical food, 
potlefles its nature, and are conſequently of an 
analagous ſubſtance to the horns of the ftag. Time 
will confirm the propriety of one, or the other of 
theſe conjectures. One word more in Haſſelquit's 
deſcription, would have fixed theſe doubts, and 
clearly determined the genus of this animal. But 
{cholars who have only the gamut of their maſter 
in their heads, or rather in their pockets, cannot 
avoid making miſtakes, blunders, and eſſential im- 
preſſions, as they entirely renounce the motives that 
thould guide every obſerver of Nature, and onl 

view her productions by a faulty and arbitrar 

method, which only ſerves to hinder them from 
reflecting on the objects they meet with, and to 
calculate the deſcription of them on a bad and 
erroneous model. As, in reality, all animals differ 
one from another, they muſt be all therefore treated 
differently. One fingle ſtriking character happily 
obſerved, ſometimes decides, and often does more 
towards the knowledge of a ſubject, than a thou- 
ſand other trifling indexes. henever they are 
numerous, they conſequently become equivocal aad 
common, and then they are at leaft ſuperfluous, 
if not prejudicial, to the real knowledge of Na- 
ture, who ſports with forms, flies from all method, 
and can only be perceived and caught by the pe- 
netrating eve of Genius, 


The LAMA, and tte PACO. 


HERE are examples in every language of two 

difterent names being applied to one and the 
ſame animal, one of which has a relation to its wild 
ſtate, and the other to its domeſtic. The wild boar 
aad the hog are only the ſame animal, under two 
names, no ways relative to the difference of their 
| natures, 
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natures, but to that of the condition of the ſpe- 
cles, of which one part is under the power of man, 
and the other independent of him. It is the fame 
with reſpect to the lamas and the pacos, which 
were the only domeſtic animals of the ancient Ame- 
ricans, Thete names, then, belong to their domeſtic 
ſtate ; the wild lama is called Huanacus, or Guanaca ; 
and the wild paco, Vicunna, or Vigegne. I ſuppoſed 
this remark neceſſary to avoid the confuſion of 
names. Theſe animals are not to be found in the 
Old Continent, but only belong to the New : they 
ſeem even to belong to ſome particular parts, be- 
yond the limits of which they are never to be 


leen : they appear attached to the chain of moun- 


tains which firetch from New Spain to the Streights 
of Magellan: they inhabit the higheſt regions of 
the globe, and ſeem to require a purer and more 
rarified air than that of our higheſt mountains. 

It is very fingular, that although the lama and 
the paco are domeſticated in Peru, Mexico, and 
Chilo, as the horſes are in Europe, or the camels 
in Arabia, we ſcarcely know any thing of them; 
and notwithſtanding the Spaniards have poſſeſſed 
theſe vaſt countries for above two centuries, not 
one of their authors have given us an hiſtorical re- 
lation, nor an exact deſcription of theſe animals 
made uſe of every day in thoſe parts of the world. 
They indeed pretend, that they cannot be tranf- 
ported into Europe, nor even be brought from their 
heights without, at leaſt, riſking their lives in a 
| thort time; but at Quito, Lima, and many other 
towns, where there” are perſons of literature, boar 
might have deſigned, deſcribed, and difiected theſe 
animals. Herrera ſays but very little about them. 


Garcilaſſo only ſpeaks from other authors. Acoſta 


and Gregory de Boliva have made the greateſt col- 
lections on the uſe and nature of the lamas ; but 
have left us in the dark of their interior contorma- 

tion, 
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tion, the length of time they go with young, whe- 
ther the two {pecies are abtolutely leparate one 
trom the other, whether they mix together, or 
whether there are any intermediate breed, and a 
number of other circumſtances which would be ne- 
ceſſary to render this hiſtory complete, 

Although it is pretended, that thete animals die 
if they are removed from their native countr 
nevertheleſs, it is certain, that immediately afcer 
the conqueſt of Peru, and even a long time after 
they were rranſported into Europe. The animal 
ſpoken of by Geſner, by the name of Alocamelus, 
and of which he lies given a figure, is a lama 
which was brought alive from Peru to Holland in 
1558 : it is the ' fame, Matthiolus mentions by the 
name Flophocamelus, and the deſcription of which he 
has given with great care and accuracy. The vi- 
gognas have been often tranſported, and, perhaps, 
allo the lamas, into Spain, to endeavour to natu- 
ralize them. We ought, therefore, to be better 
inſtructed than we at preſent are on the nature of 
theſe animals, which might prove very uſeful to us; 
SY probably, they would thrive as well upon the 

Pyrenean and Alpine mountains as on theirs. 

Peru, according to Gregory de Boltvar, 1s the true 
and native country of the Jamas : they are conducted 
into other Provinces, as in New Spain, &c. but 
this is rather for curioſity than utility: but in Peru, 
from Potoſi to Curacas, theſe animals are in Frente 
numbers, and make the chief riches of the Indian 
and Spaniards, who rear them; their fleſh 1s ex- 
cellent food.; their hair, or rather chad may be 
1pun into beautiful cloathin; ig; 2nd they are capa- 
ble, of carrying he eavy loa i. in the molt rugged 
a5 dangerous ways: the ſtrongeſt of them will 
travel with one hundred and Ys to two hundred 
and fiſty pounds Weight on their backs; their er 


is but flow, and their journey is ſeldom above fif- 
teen 
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teen miles a day ; but, then, they are ſure, and de- 
icend precipices, and find footing among the moſt 
craggy rocks, where even men can ſcarce accom- 
pany them: they commonly travel for five days 
Ogecucr, when they are obliged to reſt, which the 

do of their own accord for two or three days. 
They are chiefly employed in carrying the riches 
of the mines of Potoſi. Bolivar affirms, that in his 
time above three hundred thouſand of theſe animals 
were in actual employ. 

The growth of the lama is very quick, but its 
life is but of ſhort duration. This animal couples 
ſo early as at three years of age, and remains ſtrong 
and vigorous till twelve, after which it begins to 
decline, and becomes entirely uſeleſs at fifteen. 
Their nature appears modelled on that of the Ame- 
ricans; they are gentle and flegmatic, and do every 
thing with the greateſt leiſure and caution. When 
they ſtop on their journeys, they bend their knees 
very cautiouſly, in order to lower their bodies with- 
out difordering their load. As ſoon as they hear 
their driver whiſtle, they riſe up again with the 
ſame precaution, and proceed on their journey : they 
feed as they go along on. the graſs they meet with 
in their way, but never eat in the night, making 
uſe of that time to ruminate, It ſleeps, like the 
came], with its feet folded under its belly, and ru- 
minates jn that poſture, When overloaded, or fa- 
tigued, it falls on its belly, and will not riſe though 
its driver ſtrikes it with his utmoſt force. He then 
tries his laſt reſource, and cruelly torments the ani- 
mal by ftrongly compreſſing its teſticles ; this of- 
ten is of no effect, and the animal obſtinately remains 
in the poſition it fell in. If its driver ſtill con- 
tinues to torment it, it grows deſperate, violently 
beats its head on one fide and the other againſt 
the earth, till it relieves itſelf from its cruel tor- 
mentor by death: they do not make any defence 
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either with their feet or teeth, and have, if I may 
be allowed the exprefſion, no other arms than thoſe 
of indignation : it then pours out of its mouth a 
quantity of faliva againſt its perſecutor : and, the 
Indians fay, that this faliva is of ſuch an acrimo- 
nious nature, as either to burn, or cauſe very dan- 
gerous eruptions on any part of the ſkin it falls. 
The lama is about four feet high; its body, 
comprehending the neck and head, is five or fix 
feet long ; its neck alone 1s near three feet. The 
head is ſmall and well-proportioned ; the eyes large, 
the noſe ſomewhat long, the lips thick, the up- 
per divided, and the lower a little depending : it 
wants the incifive and canine teeth in the upper 
Jaw. The ears are four inches long, and move with 
great agility, The tail is ſeldom above eight 
inches long; ſmall, ftrait, and a little turned 
up at the end. It is cloven-footed, like the ox, 
but it has a kind of ſpear-like appendage be— 
hind, which aſſiſts the animal to move and ſup— 
port itſelf over precipices and rugged ways. The 
back is cloathed with a ſhort wool, as is the 
crupper and tail, but it is very long on the belly 
and fides, Theſe animals differ in colour; ſome 
are white, others black, but moſt of them brown. 
The dung of theſe animals is like that of the 
goats. The genital members in the male are ſlen— 
der and turned back, ſo that it urines betwixt its 
hind legs : it 1s much inclined to venery, although 
it finds much difficulty in the action. The parts 
of generation in the female are very narrow; it 
proſtrates itſelf like the camel to receive the male, 
which it invites by the ſighing noiſe it makes; 
but a whole day is ſometimes paſſed before this 
neceſſary bufineſs can be completed, and all this 
time is ſpent in growling, quarrelling, and ſpitting 
at each other; and as theſe long preludes fatigues 
them, the Indians aſſiſt them to commence this 
operation: 
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operation: they ſeldom produce but one at a 
time: the mother has but two teats, and the young 
one follows it as ſoon as it is born. The fleſh 
of the young lamas is excellent food, but that of 
the old, dry and tough ; in general, that of the 
domeſtic lamas is preferable to that of the wild: 
their fleece is very firm: the Indians make their 
cloathing of it, and the Spaniards make uſe of it 
for harneſs. "Theſe uſeful and even neceſſary ani- 
mals in the countries they inhabit, are attended 
with no expence to their maſters; for as they are 
cloven-footed, they do not require to be ſhoed, 
nor do they require to be houſed, as their wool 
ſupplies them with a warm covering. Satisfied 
with a ſmall portion of vegetables and graſs, it 
wants neither corn nor hay to ſubſiſt it: they are 
ſtill more moderate in what they drink, as their 
mouths are continually moiſtened with the ſaliva, 
which they have in a greater quantity than any 
other animal. 

The huanacus, or wild lama, is ſtronger, briſker, 
and ſwifter, than the domeſtic : it runs like a 
ſtag, and climbs over the moſt craggy precipices 
like the goat: its wool is ſhorter, and its colour 
tawny. Although theſe animals are entirely in a 
ſtate of freedom, they aſſemble in herds, and there 
are ſometimes two or three hundred together, 
When they ſee a ſtranger, they regard him at firſt 
with aſtoniſhment, without marking any fear or 
ſurprize ; but ſhortly, as if by common conſent, 
they ſnuff up the air, and neigh ſomewhat like 
horſes ; then all at once, by a common flight, they 
take refuge on the tops of the mountains; they 
are fonder of the northern than the ſouthern fide 
of the Andes; they climb, and often remain above 
the ſnowy tracts of the mountains, travelling on 
the ice covered with the hoary froſt, and ſeem 
more numerous and vigorous in proportion to the 

Vol. III. 2 coldneſs 
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coldneſs of their ſituation. The natives hunt the 
wild lama for the ſake of its fleece: the dogs 
have much trouble to follow them ; and if they 
do not come up with them before they gain the 
rocks, both the hunters and dogs are obliged to 
deſiſt in their purſuit, 

The pacos are a ſubordinate kind to the lamas, 
much in the fame proportion as the als is to the 
horſe : they are ſmaller, and not ſo ſerviceable, 
but their fleece is more uſctul ; their wool is fine 
and long, and is a fort of merchandiſe, as valua- 
ble as filk. The natural colour of the pacos is 
that of a dried roſc-leat, which is ſo fixed, that 
it undergoes no alteration under the hands of the 
manufacturer. They not only make good gloves 
and ſtockings of this wool, but allo form it into 
quilts and carpets, which fetch a higher price and 
exceed thoſe of the Levant. 

The pacos alſo reſemble the lamas in their form, 
excepting their legs being ſhorter, and their muz— 
zle thicker and cloſer : their wool is of the colour 
of a dried roſc-leaf : they have no horns ; they in- 
habit and climb over the higheſt parts of the 
mountains. The ſnow and ice ſeems rather agree- 
able than inconvenient to them: they keep toge- 
ther in flocks, and run very ſwift, and as ſoon as 
they perceive a ſtranger, they take flight, driving 
their young before them. The ancient monarchs 
of Peru vigorouſly prohibited the hunting of them, 
as they multiply but flowly ; but ſince the arrival 
of the Spaniards in theſe parts, their number is 
greatly decreaicd, ſo that at preſent there are very 
few remaining. The fleſh of theſe animals is not 
ſo good as that of the huanacus, and they are 
only ſought after for their fleece, and the bezoar 
they produce. The method of taking them, proves 
their extreme timidity, or rather their weakneſs. 
The hunters having driven the flock into a nar- 

row 
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row paſſage, acroſs which they have ſtretched a 
rope about four foot from the ground, with a num- 
ber of pieces of linen or cloth hanging on it ; the 
animals are fo intimidated at theſe rags agitated by 
the wind, that they ſtop, and crouding together in 
a heap, the hunters kill great numbers of them with 
the greateſt eaſe ; but if there are any huanacus a- 
mong the flock, which are leſs timid than the paco's, 
they leap over the rope with great agility ; the ex- 
ample is immediately followed by the whole flock, 
and they eſcape the ſtratagem of their purſuers, 

In reſpect to the domeſtic pacos, they are uſed to 
carry burdens, like the lamas; but being ſmaller 
and weaker they carry much leſs weight. They are 
likewiſe of a more {ſtubborn nature, and when once 
they reſt with their load, they will ſuffer themſelves 
ro be cut to pieces ſooner than rife. The Indians 
have never made uſe of the milk of theſe animals, as 
they have ſcarce enough to ſupply their own young. 
The great profit derived from their wool has induce 
the Spaniards to endeavour to naturalize them in Eu— 
rope: they have tranſported them into Spain in 
hopes to raiſe the breed in that country, but the 
climate not agrecing with their nature, not one of 
them lived: nevertheleſs, I am perſuaded, as I 
have already obſerved, that theſe animals which are 
more valuable than the lamas, might thrive upon 
our mountains, eſpecially upon the Pyrenean. Thoſe 
who brought them into Spain, did not conſider that 
they cannot exiſt even in Peru, but in the cold re- 
gions; that is to Toys on the top of the higheſt 
mountains ; that they are never to be found in the 
vallies, and die if brought into hot countries. That 
on the contrary, they are ſtill very numerous in the 
neighbouring Jands of the ſtreights of Magellan, 
where the cold is much greater than in the ſouth of 
Europe, and that conſequently in order to preferve 
them, they ſhould be landed, not in Spain, but in 
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Scotland, and even in Norway, and with- greater 
certainty at the foot of the Pyrepean, Alpine or 
other mountains, where they might climb and attain 
to the region that moſt agrees with their nature. I 
only urge the above, as I imagine theſe animals 
would prove an excellent acquiſition to Europe, and 
would produce more real wealth than all the metals 
of the new world, which has only loaded us with 
an uſeleſs weight, as before the diſcovery of thoſe 
mines, a penny weight of gold or filver was of as 
much value, as an ounce 1s at this preſent time, 

The animals which feed upon vegetables and 
graze and live on the higheſt mountains of Aſia and 
even of Africa, produce the oriental bezoar, the 
virtues of which have been as highly extolled. The 
animals of the mountains of Europe, where the 
quality of the vegetables and graſs is more tempe- 
rate, only produce the egagropiles betore-mentioned, 
In South America thoſe animals which dwell upon 
the mountains under the torrid zone, afford another 
kind of bezoar, called occidental, more ſolid, and 
perhaps almoſt as good as the oriental: the paco in 
particular, produces it in great quantity; the hua- 
nacus alſo furniſhes this ſubſtance, and it is extract- 
ed from the ſtags and roebucks of new Spain. The 
lamas and the paco's afford the beſt bezoar when in 
their natural or wild ſtate ; thoſe produced in their 
ſtate of ſlavery, are ſmall, black, and of but little or 
no virtue; the beſt are thoſe of a dark green colour, 
which commonly are the productions of the pacos, 
eſpecially thoſe which feed in the ſnow on the tops 
of the mountains: of theſe, both the male and fe— 
male produce bezoar, and this Peruvian bezoar is 
the nextin rank to tne oriental, and is much more 
eſteemed than thoſe of new Spain, which 1s produ— 
ced by ſtags and is the leaſt eficacious of any. 
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Te UNA N and the AI. 
THESE two animals have the epithet of „arb 


given to them both by moſt authors, by reaſon 
of their ſlowneſs, and the difficulty with which they 
walk : - however, we have choſen to preſerve the 
different names they have in their native country, 
that they may not be conſounded with other animals 
as ſlothful as themſelves, and to diſtinguiſh them 
more clearly one from the other ; for, although, they 
reſemble each other in many reſpects, nevertheleſs 
they differ as much in their external as in their in- 
ternal form, by ſuch ſtrong characters, that it is im- 
poſſible, when we have examined them, to miſtake 
the one for the other, nor even doubt of their being 
very diſtant ſpecies. The unan has no tail, and only 
two nails on the fore feet. The ai has a ſhort tail, 
and three nails on every foot; the noſe of the unan 
is likewiſe much longer, the forehead higher and 
the ears longer than the ai: it differs alſo in the hair. 
As for the internal parts, its viſccra are both formed 
and ſituated different: but the moſt diſtinctive, and 
at the ſame time, the moſt fingular charaQeer, is that 
the unan has forty-fix ribs, while the ai has but 
twenty-eight ; this alone ſuppoſes two ſpecies quite 
diſtinct one from the other: and theſe forty-fix ribs 
in an animal whoſe body is ſo ſhort, is a kind of ex- 
ceſs or error in nature: for even in the largeſt ani- 
mals, and thoſe whoſe bodies are relatively longer 
than they are thick, not one of them is found to 
have ſo many. The elephant has only forty ribs, 


the horle thirty-ſix, the ram thirty, the dog twenty- 
{ix, and the human ſpecies twenty-four, &c. This 
difference in the conſtruction of the unan and the ai, 
ſuppoſes a greater diſtance between theſe two kinds 
than there is between that of the cat and the dog, 
which have the ſame number of ribs ; for the ex- 
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ternal differences are nothing in compariſon with the 
internal ones, which are the cauſes of the others. 
The internal parts of living animals being the 
roundwork of nature's defign, and the conſtituting 
. and the external only the ſurface or drapery : 
for, in our comparative examination of animals, 
how many have we. ſeen, who often differed very 
much externally, yet were pertectly alike internally ; 
and on the contrary, the leaſt internal difference has 
produced very great ones externally, and even 
changed the natural habits, the facultics, and the at- 
tributcs of the animal ? how many alſo are there that 
are armed, cloathed and ornamented with ſuperſlui— 
ties, and which nevertheleſs in their internal orga- 
nization entirely reſemble others who are deficient 
of them ? but we ſhall not now dwell on this ſub- 
jet, which to be properly treated of, ſuppoſes not 
only a reflected compariſon, but alſo an expoſition of 
all the parts of organization: we ſhall only obſerve 
therefore, with reſpect to the two animals in quel- 
tion, that foraſmuch as nature appeared to us lively, 
active and pure in the ape ſpecies; fo much on the 
contrary, it is ſlow, conſtrained and cramped in theſe 
flothful animals: it has neither inciſive nor canine 
teeth; the eyes are dull and heavy; the mouth 
wide and thick; the fur coarſe and ſtaring and like 
dried graſs, the thighs ſeem almoſt disjointed from 

the haunch ; the legs very ſhort and badly ſhaped ; 
no ſoles to the feet, nor toes ſeperately moveable, 
but only two or three claws exceſſively long and 
crooked downwards and backwards: theſe move 
together, and are only uſeful to the animal in climb- 
ing; the ſlowneſs, the flupidity and even the habi- 
tual pain reſulting from its unfurniſhed conforma- 
tion; no arms to attack or defend itſelf; no means 

ot ſecurity, not even by ſcratching up the earth ; 
no reſource of ſafety by flight, but confined to a 
ſingle ſpot of ground, and to the tree under which 
they 
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they are born; priſoners in the midſt of an ex- 
tended ſpace, unable to move more than three feet 
in an hour, climbing with difficulty and pain, 
uttering a plaintive and uninterrupted note, and 
that only by night: all theſe announce their 
wretchedneſs, and all theſe calls to our mind, thoſe 
unfiniſhed productions of Nature, which, having 
ſcarcely the power of exiſtence, have only remained 
a ſhort time in the world, and then been effaced 
from the liſt of beings; and, in fact, if it was 
not a deſert country where the unan and ai ex- 
iſts; if men and powerful animals had been for- 
merly multiplied, theſe ſpecies would have been 
deſtroyed, as they one time or other will be. We 
have before obſerved, that it ſeems as if all that 
can be done by Nature is done, this appears to 
be a ſtriking proof of it: theſe ſloths make the laſt 
term of exiſtence in the order of animals who 
have fleſh and blood; one defect more, and they 
could not have exiſted. To look on theſe unti- 
nithed creatures to be as abſolute beings as the 
reſt of Nature's productions; to admit final cauſes 
for ſuch diſparities, and then find out that Na- 
ture 15 as brilliant in theſe as in her moſt beau- 
titul works, is only looking at her through a very 
confined tube, and taking its fight the final limit 
of our judgment, 

Why ſhould there not be ſpecies of animals 
created for wretchedneſs, ſince in the human ſpe- 
cics, the greateſt number are devoted to it from 
their birth? To fay truth, evil is more our own 
production than that of Nature; for one untor- 
tunate man, who is only ſo from his being born 
weak, impotent, and deformed: many amon 
mankind are made ſo by the cruelty of their fel- 
low creatures ? Animals are in general more happy; 
_ each ſpecies has nothing to dread from their in- 
dividuals; evil has but one ſource for them, but 


two 
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two for the human ſpecies : that of moral evil, 
which he has given riſe to himſelf, is a torrent 
which is increaſed into a ſea, whoſe inundation 
covers and deſpoils the face of the whole earth. 
In Nature, on the contrary, evil is confined in 
very narrow limits; it ſeldom is unaccompanied 
with good, which often ſwims uppermoſt, or, at 
leaſt even with it. Can we doubt the fortune of 
animals, whether they are free, whether they have 
the faculty of eafily procuring their ſubſiſtence, 
and whether they are leſs * than we are 
in health, ſenſe, and the neceflary or relative or- 
gans of pleaſure? In theſe reſpects, animals are 
in common very richly endowed; and the diſ- 
graced ſpecies of the unan and ai, are, perhaps, 
the only ones that Nature has ill-treated, and the 
only animals which offer to us the image of in- 
nate miſery and wretchedneſs. 

Let us now inſpect it more narrowly : this poor 
animal, unfurniſhed with teeth, cannot ſeize any 
prey, nor feed upon fleſh, nor even upon vege- 
table food: reduced to live on leaves and wild 
fruits, it takes up a long time in crawling to a 
tree, and is ſtill much longer in climbing up to 
the branches. During this ſlow and painful la— 
bour, which ſometimes laſts many days, it is 
obliged to ſupport the moſt preſſing hunger ; and 
when at length it has accompliſhed its end, it 
faſtens itſelf to the tree, crawls from branch to 
branch, and by degrees ſtrips the whole tree of 
its foliage : in this manner it remains ſeveral weeks 
without moiſtening its dry food with any liquid ; 
and when it has conſumed its ſtore, and the tree 
is entirely naked, yet unable to deſcend, it conti- 
nues on it till hunger preſſes, and that becoming 
more powerful than the fear of danger or death, 

it drops like a ſhapeleſs heavy maſs to the ground, 
| without 
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without being capable of exerting any effort to 
break the violence of its fall, 

On the ground, theſe animals are expoſed to 
all their enemies, and as their fleſh is not abſo— 
jutely bad, they are killed by men and beaſts of 
prey. They ſeem to maltiply but little, or, if 
they produce very often, it is only a ſmall num- 
ber, as they are furniſhed hut with two teats ; 
every thing concurs, therefore, to their deſtruc- 
tion, and the ſpecies ſupports itſelf with great dit- 
ficulty, It is true, that although they are flow, 
heavy, and almoſt incapable of motion; yet they 
are hardy, ſtrong, and can abſlain a long time from 
food ; covered alſo with a thick and coarſe fur, 
and unable ſcarcely to move, they waſte bur little, 
and fatten by reſt, however poor and dry their 
food is. Although they have neither horns on their 
heads, nor hoots to the feet, nor inciſive teeth in 
the lower jaw, they are, notwithſtanding, among; 
the number of ruminant animals, and have, like 
them, four ſtomachs; ſo that they, conſequently, 
can compenſate for the quality of their food by the 
quantity they take at a time; and what is ſtill 
more extremely ſingular, 1s, that inſtead of having, 
hike other ruminant animals, very long inteſtines, 

they are very ſhort, like thoſe of the carnivorous 
kind. The ambiguity of Nature ſeems fomewhat 
diſcovered by this contraſt, The unan and the 
ai are certainly ruminant animals, as they have 

tour ſtomachs ; but they are akne in all the 
other external and internal characters, which be— 

long to all other ruminant animals in general. 
Another ambiguity occurs, which is, that inſtead 
of two external orifices, one for the urine, and the 
other for the excrements; inſtead of one external 
and diſtinct orifice for the parts of generation, 
theſe animals have but one, at the bottom of 


which is one common receiver for the excrement, 
like 
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like that found in birds; but I ſhould never have 
done, was I to dwell upon every ſingularity to be 
met with in the formation of theſe animals, there- 
fore I ſhall refer the reader to that excellent de- 
ſcription which M. Daubenton has given. 

Finally, if the miſery which refults from the 
defect of ſenſation is not the greateſt of all, the 
miſerable ſtate of theſe animals, although very ap- 
parent, could not be real; for they ſeem to have 
little or no ſenſation, and their dull and heavy look, 
their inſenſibility to the blows given them, and 
which they receive without any appearance of be- 
ing affected by them; all declare this defect. But 
what ſtill further demonſtrates it, is the diſſection 
of one of theſe animals alive, when although the 
heart and viſcera» were taken out, the animal did 
not immediately die. Piſon, who made this cruel 
experiment, ſays, that the heart ſeparated from the 
body beats forcibly for more than half an hour, 
and that the animal moves its limbs as if it had 
been only drowſy. By theſe accounts, this qua- 
druped approaches not only the tortoiſe, but alſo 
other reptiles who have only one fingle and di- 
ſtin&t center of ſenſation : thus, all theſe animals 
are miſerable, without being unfortunate ; and Na- 
ture, in all her moſt unfiniſhed productions, ap- 
pears always to act more as a real parent, than 
a mother-in-law. 

Both theſe animals belong to the ſouthern parts 
of the New Continent, and is never to be met 
with in the Old. We have already obſerved, 
that the editor of the cabinet of Seba was de- 
ceived in calling the unan by the name of the 
Ceylon Sloth. This error, adopted by Klein, Lin- 
næus, and Briſſon, is now more evident than be- 
fore, The Marquis de Montmirail has a living 
unan which was brought him from Surinam : 
thoſe in the royal cabinet comes from the ſame 

part, 
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part, and from Guinea; and I am perſuaded, that 
the unan, as well as the ai, is to be met with in 
the deſerts of America, from Braſil to Mexico; 
but it has never inhabited the northern countries, 
as it cannot paſs from one continent to the other; 
and if one of theſe animals has been ſeen, either 
in the Eaſt Indies, or on the coaſt of Africa, it 
is certain, that they have been tranſported thither : 
they cannot endure cold, nor rain; the change 
from wet to dry ſpoils their fur, which then re- 
ſembles bad drefled hemp, rather than wool or 
hair, 

I cannot conclude this article in a better man- 
ner, than by the obſervation which the Marquis de 
Montmirail has communicated to me, on the 
unan which has been above three years in his 
menagery. “ The fur of the unan is much ſofter 
than that of the ai. It is to be preſumed, that 
* what travellers have ſaid of the exceſſive ſlow- 
neſs of the ſloth, only belongs to the ai. The 
unan, although of 2 very dull and very auk- 
ward motion, ” aſcends and deſcends the high! * 
tree many times in a day: he is moſt vigorous 
in the evening and the night, which ſeems poſ- 
ſible, that he ſees but badly in the day, and 
that his fight is of little or no uſe to him but 
„ in the dark. When I bought this animal at 
&« Amſterdam, it was fed with ſea-biſcuit, and 1 
was told, that when the winter was over, and 
the verdure began to appear, they were then 
obliged to feed it with leaves; of theſe he ate 
willingly while they were green and tender; but 
the moment they began to be dry, ſhrivelled, 
or worm-eaten, he refuſed them. During che 
three years, I have preſerved him in my me— 
nagery, its common food has been bread, and 
ſometimes apples and roots : its drink has been 
always milk : it alwavs takes its food in one of 
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fits fore claws, but with difficulty; and the 
de thickneſs of the ſubſlance given it, increales the 
trouble it has to hold it: its cry, although plain- 
$ tive and melancholy, does not re :ſemble that of 
« the ai; it is ſhort, and ſeldom uttered. The 
«© molt natural fituation of the unan, and which it 
« feems to prefer to all others, is, that. of ſu— 
« ſpending itſelf on a branch of a tree, with its 
„% body downwards: it ſometimes even flee} bs in 
©« this poſition, the tour claws faſtened on the tame 
% point, and its body deſcribing the figure of a 
% bow. The power of its muſcles is incredible; 
« but they become uſcleſs to it when it crawls, 
« This formation alone ſeems to me to be one 
&« caule of the flothfulneſs of this animal, who, in 
« other reſpects, has no violent ſentation, and does 
& not recognize the hand that feeds it.“ 


3 — 


92 


, ie S U R 1 R A I. 
THIS animal a purchaſed in Holland by the 


name of the Strikat. It is a native of Su— 
nam, and the other provinces of South America. 
We kept one alive for a long time; it was 
atterw arcs given into the hands of Monf. de Seve, 
the gen leman who has carefully defigned the ani— 
mals in this Work: duriog the time it was in 
his oo on, be made ſore remarks of its natu— 
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Rants) ry lively and ſubtle ; it for 
This animal is very lv. yv and ſubtle; it ſome- 
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tail is ſomewhat longer, and its ſnout is more pro- 

minent and raiſed : it is more like the coati than 
any other animal. Its character likewiſe is nearly 
original, ſince it neither belongs to the coati, nor 
the hyzna. Theſe two are the only animals who 
have four toes to every foot. 

At firſt we fed this animal with milk, as it 
was very young; but its inclination for fleſh ſoon 
thewed itſelf: it eat raw meat with eagernels, 
and was particularly fond of poultry. It alto en- 
deavoured to ſeize young animals placed before 
it. A little rabbit would have been its prey, if 
it could have got at it. It was very fond of 
fiſh, and ſtill more of eggs. Some eggs that 
were put in water to be boiled, it attempted to 
take out with its two paws: it will eat neither 
fruit nor bread : it makes uſe of its fore-teet, like 
a ſquirrel, to carry its food to its mouth : it laps 
its drink like a dog, and will not touch water 
unleſs it is lake-warm : its common drink was its 
own urine, although of a very ſtrong ſmell: it 
played with cats with the greateſt familiarity : 2 * 
did no injury to children, and bit no perſon in 
the houſe but its maſter, againſt whom it had ta- 
ken an averfion: it does not chew its food, but 
it often ſcratched the brick or plaiſtered walls with 
its nails: it was fo well ramed, that it anſwered 
to its name when called: it went about the houſe 
like a cat, and had two voices, one like the bark- 
ing of a young dog, when it was left long alone, 
or heard an unuſual noiſe: on the contrary, when 
it was Caretied, or when it ſhewed fome token of 
pleaſure, it made a noiſe as ſtrong as that of a 
rattle britxly turned. It was a female animal, 
and only lived one winter, notwithſtanding all the 
care that was taken to feed and keep it warm. 
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Te TARSIER. | 
| ** perſon who preſented us with this animal, 


could not inform us from whence it came, 
nor how 1t was called: however, it is exceſſive re— 
markable for the length of its hind legs ; the bones 
of the feet, and eſpecially thoſe which compoſe the 
upper part of the tarſus are of an extraordinary ſize, 
and it is from this very character we have taken its 
name. The tarſier, however, is not the only animal 
whole hind feet are thus formed ; the tarſus of the 
gerbua is ſtill longer, therefore the name of the tar- 
fer which we have now given to this animal, muſt 
only be accepted as a precarious name, which is to 
be laid aſide when its true appellation is known ; 
that is to ſay, the name it bears in the country where 
it is a native. The gerbua is ſound in Egypt, Bar- 
bary and the Eaſt Indies: at firſt fight, J imagined 
the tarſier might be of the ſame continent and cli- 
mate, as 1t ſeemed greatly to reſemble it : they are 
both of the ſame ſize, which is not bigger than that 
of a middling rat; both have prodigiouſly long tails 


furniſhed at their ends with long hairs ; both have 


their hind legs exceſſively long, and thoſe before 
extremely ſhort; both have large eyes, and large 
erect ears; both have the lower part of their 
legs without any hair, while all the reſt of their body 
is covered with it. Theſe animals having thus in 
common with each other, very ſingular characters, 
particularly to theſe two alone, there ſeemed to be a 
probability of their being the ſame ſpecies, or at 
leaſt two ſpecies produced in one and the fame 
climate : nevertheleis, in comparing them together 
in other reſpects, we muſt not only doubt of this cir- 
cumſtance, but preſume even on the contrary, The tar- 
ſier has five toes toe very foot: it has, as I may ſay, four 
hands, for the toes are very lob gand ſufficiently divided; 


J he 
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The largeſt of thoſe behind, or the thumb, is ter- 
minated by a flat claw, and although the claws of the 
other toes are pointed, they are at the ſame time 
ſo ſhort and ſo ſmall, they do not prevent the ani- 
mal from uſing its four feet like hands. The gerbua, 
on the contrary, has only four toes and four long 

and crooked claws on 1ts fore feet, and inſtead of a 
thumb, it has only a tubercle without any claw : but 
what removes it farther from our tarſier, is, that it 
has only three fingers or three great claws in the hind 
feet. This difference is ſo very great, that we can- 
not look on thoſe animals as ſpecies which nearly ap- 
proach each other, and it is not impoſſible but they 
are very diſtant in reſpect to climate; for the tarſier 
by its fize, its four hands, its long fingers, its little 
claws, its great tail, and its long feet, ſeems to have 
a much greater affinity with the marmoſe, the cayo- 
poline and another ſmall animal of South America, 
which we ſhall treat of in our next article. By what 
has been here ſaid, it will be obſerved, that we have 
only mentioned our doubts, and how greatly we 
ſhould be obliged to thoſe who can indicate to us 
the real climate and name of this little animal. 


— — — — — — 
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The PH ALAN GE R. 


H ESE animals which have been ſent to us by the 
name of /urinam rats, have much leſs affinity 
with rats, than with the animals of the ſame cli- 
mate, which we have given the hiſtory of, under 
the names of the marmoſe and cayopoline, The very 
exact deſcription which Mr, Daubenton has made, 
well ſhew us how exceedingly diſtant they are from 
the rat kind, We have therefore thought proper ta 
reject the denomination of /urinam rats, as complex 
and miſapplied. As it has never been named by 
any artiſts or traveller, we nave denominated it from 
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its character, which is totally different from that 
of any other animal, and have called it phalanger from 
its phalanges being fingularly formed, and that of 
four toes which correſpond to five nails or claws, 
with which its hind feet are armed; the firſt is con- 
Joined with the next in ſuch a manner, that this dou- 
ble toe appears like a hoof, ſeperated only near the 
claws ; the thumb 1s ſeperated from the fingers and 
has no claw at its extremity : this laſt character, al- 
though remarkable, is not particular; the ſariga and 
the marmoſe have the ſame, but none have the pha- 
langes faſtened together as in this animal. 

Theſe animals vary in the colour of the hair, 
they are about the ſize of a ſmall rabbit or a very 
large rat, and are remarkable for the exceſſive length 
of their tail, ſnout, and the form of their teeth, 
which alone 3 is ſufficient to diſtinguith the phalan- 
ger from the marmoſe, the ſariga, the rat, and 


every other ſpecie of animals which it may be ſuppo- 
ſed to relate. 


2% COQUALLIN. 


HAVE recollected that this animal which was 

ſent from America, by the name of the orange 
colour d ſquirrel was the fame as Fernandez has indica- 
ted by that of qua: Hicallotquapacſili, or, coxtiocctequd- 
callin? but as theſe words in the Mexican language 
are very difficult to pronounce, I have abridged the 
laſt to cequallin, which will henceforth be the name 
of this animal. It is not a ſquirrel although ſuth- 
ciently reſembling it by the ſhape of the tail, for it 
not only differs by many external characters, but 
alſo by its nature and manners. 

The coquallin is much larger than the ſquirrel, 


in duplam fere creſcit magnitudinem, ſays Fernandes, it 
1s 
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is a pretty animal and very remarkable for its co- 
lours, its belly being of a fine yellow, and its head 
as well as body, varied with white, black, brown 
and orange ; it covers its back with its tail like the 


| ſquirrel, but has not like that animal ſmall bruſhes 


of hair at the tips of the ears: he never climbs u 
any trees, and dwells in the hollows and under the 
roots of trees, like the animal we have termed ſuiſſe. 
In ſuch places, it builds its neſt, and rears up its 
young: it hkewiſe ſtores its little habitation with 
corn and fruit to feed on during the winter; it is a 
jealous and cunning, animal, and ſo exccedingly 
wild that it is impoſſible to be tamed. 

The coquallin is only found in the ſouthern parts 
of America; the white and orange coloured ſquir— 
rels of the Eaſt Indies are much ſmaller, and their 
colours uniform. Thoſe are true ſquirrels which 
climb up trees, and produce their young on them; 
while the coquallin and the American ſuiſſe burrows 
under ground like rabbits, and have no other ath- 


nity with the ſquirrel than its reſemblance in its 
form. 


the HAM ST 


HE hamſter is one of the moſt famous and moſt 
hurtful rats that exiſts; and the reafon why we 

did not give its hiſtory among thoſe of that ſpecies, 
is, that we had not ſeen it at that time, and have 
not been able to procure one till very lately : and it 
is to the aſſiduous attention the Marquis de Montmi- 
rail pays to every thing which may contribute to 
the advancement of natural hiſtory; and to the 
goodneſs of M. de Waitz, miniſter of ſtate to the 
prince Landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel, that we are in— 
debted for the preciſe and exact knowledge of this 
animal. He has ſent us two living hamſters with an in- 
Vor. III- 2 R ſtructive 
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ſtructive memoir on their manners and their na- 
tural habits. We have fed one of theſe animals 
for many months, and afterwards had it diſſected, 
in order to make a deſcription and compariſon of 
the interior parts with thoſe of other rats; and 
obſerved, that the hamſter reſembled more the wa- 
ter rat, than any other animal : 1t reſembled it alſo 


by the ſmallneſs of its eyes, and the fineneſs of 


its hair; but its tail is not ſo long as that of a 
water- rat; but, on the contrary, it is very ſhort, 
much ſhorter than the field-rat, which, as we have 
already obſerved, allo much reſembles the water- 
rat by its internal formation. All theſe animals 
live under the earth, and ſeem to be animated with 
the ſame inſtinct : they have nearly the ſame ha- 
bits, and particularly that of collecting corn, &c. 
m making great magazines in their holes: we, 
therefore, dwell much leis on the reſemblances of 
ſhape, and the conformities of denk than upon 
the relative differences and real d liſagreements which 
divides the hamſter from all other rats, mice, and 
field-mice, we have ſpoken of. | 
Agriola is the firſt author who has given pre- 
ciſe and particular indications of this matter. Fa- 
bricius has added ſeveral circumſtances to them; 
but Schwenckficld has done more than all the reſt 
before him; he has diſſected the hainſter, and has 
wen a deſcription which nearly agrees with ours; 
notwithſtanding which, he has not been quoted by 
the naturaliſts of a more modern date. They have 
been contented with copying Geiner we, there— 
fore, think it juſtice to quote that author's own 
obſervation wholly upon this ſubject, and by ſub- 
Joining thoſe of M. de Waitz, we ſhall have what- 
ever can be wiſhed for on the ſubje& of this 
animal. 
6 The hamſters (ſays M. de Waitz) are of 
ce different conſtitutions, according to the ſex, 
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the age, and alſo the quality of the land they 
inhabit. The habitation of the male hamſter 
is an oblique patlage, and at the entrance 
is a portion of earth thrown up. At a di- 
ſtance from this entrance there is a fingle hole 
which deſcends in a pe rpendicular manner to the 
chambers, or cavities, of the habitation. There 
is no hillock of carth near that hole, which 
makes us preſume, that the oblique entrance is 
made hollow from the outfide, and that the 
perpendicular hole, by which they come out, 1s 
worked within fide from the bottom to rhe top. 

6 The habitation of the female has alſo an 
oblique patlage, with two, three, and even eight 
perpendicular holes, by which the young ones 
may come in and go out: the male and the 
female, have each their ſeparate abode ; that of 
the female is deeper than that of the male, 

« Both the male and female hamſters, burrow 
in the earth, at one or two feet diſtance from 
the perpendicular holes. They make theſe ac- 
cording to their age; and, in proportion as they 
multiply, they form one, two, or three parti- 
cular cavities, which are in form of vaults, 
as well above as below, and are more or leſs 
ſpacious, according to the quantity of their pro- 
viſions. 

*© The perpendicular hole is the common paſ- 
ſage for its coming in and going out. By this 
oblique tour, they throw out the earth they 
ſcratch up. This paſlage alio has a gentle de- 
clivitv into ſome of the cavities, and another 
more ſteep into others, which ſerves for a free 
circulation of the air in this ſubterraneous ha- 
bitation. The cavity where the female breeds 
her young, contains no proviſion, but is only 
a neſt formed of ſtraw, or graſs. The depth 
of the cavity is very different. The young * 
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ſter of a year old makes its burrow only a foot 
deep, while the old animal often hollows it to 
the depth of four or five feet : all the cavities 
communicate together in one habitation, which 
is about eight or ten feet diameter. 
“ Theſe animals ſtore their magazines with dry 
clover, corn, and other grain; beans and peaſe 
they likewiſe provide themſelves with; all theſe 
they are particularly careful to ſeparate from 
the huſk, which, with every other matter they 
do not make uſe of, they carry out of their ha- 
bitation by their oblique paſſage. 
© The hamſter commonly gets in its winter pro- 
viſions at the latter end of Auguſt : when it 
has filled its magazines, it covers them over, 
and ſhuts the avenues to them carefully with 
earth : this precaution renders the diſcovery of 
theſe animals very difficult. The heaps of earth 
which they throw up before the oblique paſ- 
ſage are the only marks to trace their habita- 
tions. The moſt uſual method of taking theſe 
animals, is by digging them out of their holes, 
which 1s attended with much trouble, by rea- 
ſon of the depth' and extent of their burrows. 
lowever, a man veried in this buſineſs, com- 
monly effects his purpoſe with good ſucceſs. 
In autumn, he ſeldom fails ot finding two good 
buſhels of corn in each of their habitations, and 
he draws great profit from the ſkin of theſe 
animals. The hamſters bring forth their young 
two or three times in a year, and ſeldom lefs than 
ave or fix each time. Some years there are 


great numbers of them to be ſeen, and in others 


Icarcely any to be met with. They multiply 
in great numbers when the ſeaſons are wet, 
which caufes a great ſcarcity of grain by the 
great devaſtation theſe animals make, 
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«© The hamſter begins to burrow at the age of 
fix weeks or two months: however, it never co- 
“ pularcs in the firſt year of its growth. 
The pole-cat. is a great enemy to the ham- 
ſters, which he deſtroys in a great number; 
they not only purſue them on land, but follow 
& them into their burrows, and feed on them 
„Were. 

« The back of the hamſter is commonly brown 
« and the belly black; however, there arc ſome of 
% a grey colour, and this difference may proceed 
6 from their age: beſides theſe, there are ſome of- 
& ten met with which are entirely black.” 

The Hamſter deſtroy each other like field mice; 
two of them being put into the ſame cage, the female 
ſtrangled the male in the night time, and having 
divided the muſclès that held the jaws, ſhe devoured 
great part of its viſcera, There are numbers pro- 
daced in one year, inſomuch, that in ſome parts of 
Germany a reward is fixed on their heads. They 
are likewiſe in ſuch great numbers that their fur is 
ſold exceedingly cheap. 

All theſe circumſtances which we have extracted 
from M. de Waitz, and the obſervations. of M. de 
Montmirail appears to us to be true, and agrees with 
what we know in other reſpect on this ſubject ; but 
it is not ſo certain, that theſe animals are dormant the 
whole winter, as is alſo mentioned in the fame me- 
moir, and that they recover their motion and life in 
ipring. The hamſters which we faw, had lived to- 
gether during the winters of 1762 and 1763, 
in one chamber, without any fire, and where the 
cold was intenſe enough to freeze water ; notwith- 
ſtanding which, they did not become dormant, 
nor torpid, but eat as in common; inftead of 
which, the dormouſe and ſome others we have had 
alive, have been benumbed with a much leſs degree 
of cold. We therefore, do not believe that the ham— 
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ſter has any affinity with the marmout and dormouſe 
in this reſpect; and it is very improperly denomi- 
nated the Strasbourg marm-ut by ſome of our natura- 
liſts, fince it does not fleep like the marmout, and 
is not to be found at Straſbourg. 


8 


The BOB AK and otber MAR M OUT sS. 


HE name of the Svrasbaurg mar mut has been af- 
fixed to the hamſted, and that of the Poland 
marmout to the bobak. But, foraſmuch, as it is cer- 
tain, that the hamſter is not a marmout, ſo much alſo 
it is probable, that the bobak is one; as it only dif- 
fers from the marmout of Nep. by the colour of its 
fur, which is not quite fo grey: there 18 a great toe or 
claw to the forefeet of the hamfter, while the marmout 
has only four toes to each foot, bur in other reſpects it 
perfectly reſembles it, which makes us preſume they 
do not form two diſtinct and ſeparate ſpecies, It is 
the ſame with reſpect to the Canadian marmout or 
monax, which ſome travellers have termed the 
whiſtler : it only ſeems to differ from the marmout 
by the tail, which is thicker of hair. 

The Canadian monax, the Poland bobak, and 
the Alpine marmouts, therefore may be all the 
ſame kind of animal under different denomina— 
tions. As this ſpecies prefers the coldeſt and 
higheſt mountains in Poland, Ruſſia, and other 
parts of the north of Europe, no wonder, there- 
fore, it 1s found in Canada, where 1t is only ſome- 

what leis than in Europe. This alſo is not par- 
_ to it alone; for all animals common to both 
continents, are imaller in the new than in the 
old. 

The Siberian animal, called by the Ruſſians Fevras 
C hka, is a kind of marmout, ſtill leſs than the Ca- 
radian monax. The head of this ſmall marmout is 


round, 
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round, and the ſnout ſaubbed. The ears are not to be 
ſeen, nor even the orifice of the auditory paſlages, 
without turning back the hair which covers it. Ihe 
length of the body, including the head, is above a 
foot ; the tail, which is ſcarcely three inches long, is 
nearly round towards the body, and flat — its 
extremity. The body is thick, the hair brown mixed 
with grey, and blackith towards the end of the tail. 
The legs are ſhort, but the hinder legs ſomewhat 
longer than thoſe before : the hind feet have five 
toes, with five black claws a little crooked: the fore 
feet have but four. When theſe animals are irri- 
tated, or when they are ſurpriſed, they bite violent- 
ly, and make a ſhrill noite like the marmout ; it 
fits upon its hind legs to feed itſelf, and carries its 
food to its mouth with the fore paws : they copulate 
in ſpring, and bring forth in ſummer; commonly 
five or tix at a time: they dig burrows for their 
winter refidence, and the female ſuckle their young 
at the bottom of their habitation. Though theſe 
animals bear a great reſemblance to the marmouts, 
they nevertheleſs ſeem to be a quite different ſpe- 
cies; for the Poland and Alpine ſpecies of marmout, 
is found in the ſame parts of the world as the others: 
the Siberians call them Suroks, and theſe two ſpecies 
have never been obſerved to mix together, nor that 
there ever was any intermediate breed produced be- 
tween them. 


——— 


The GEL RB A. 


HE Gerbua is a generical name, which we make 
uſe of, in this place, to denote thoſe remarkable 
animals whoſe legs are extremely diſproportionate z 
thoſe before being not above two inches long, and 
the others : bout two inches one fourth, exactly re- 
{cmbling thoſe of a bird. There are four diſtinct 
ſpecies 
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ſpecies or varieties of this kind: firſt, the Tarfer, 
which we have already ſpoken of, and which is cer- 
tainly a particular ſpecies, as its toes are made like 
thoſe of a monkey, having five on each foot: ſecond- 
ly, the Gerbua, whole feet are like the fi/fipedes, with 
four claws on thoſe before, and three on thoſe behind. 


Thirdly, the Alagiaga, whole feet are formed like 


thoſe of the gerbua, with this ditterence, that the 
have five toes on the fore, and three on the hinder 
feet, with a {pur or a kind of a thumb, or a fourth 
toe, much ſhorter than the others. Fourthly, the 
Daman Iſrael, or Lamb F Iſrael, which has four toes 
to the fore feet, and five to the hinder, which may 
fibly be the ſame animal which Linnzus has de- 
{cribed by the name of Mus Longipes 
The head of the gerbua is ſloped ſomewhat in the 
manner of a rabbit ; but the eyes are larger, and the 
cars ſhorter, though elevated and open, in reſpect to 
its ſize: its noſe and hair are of a fleſh colour, its 
mouth ſhort and thick, the orifice of the mouth very 
narrow, the upper jaw very full, the lower narrow 
and ſhort, the teeth like thoſe of the rabbit, the muſ- 
tachos are compoſed of long black and white hairs ; 
the fore feet are very ſhort, and never touch the 
ground ; they are furniſhed with four claws, which 
are only uſed as hands to carry the food to the animal's 
mouth; the bind feet have but three claws, the 
middle one longer than the other two; the tail is 
three times as large as its body, and is covered with 
ſhort ſtubborn hair, of the fame colour as that on 
the back, but tufted at the end with longer and 
ſofter hair ; the legs, noſe, and eyes, are bare, and 
of a fleſh colour; the upper part of the head and 
back are covered with an aſh coloured hair; the 
fides, throat, and belly, are whitiſh, and below the 
loins and near the tail, there is a large black tranſ- 
verſal band, in the form of a creſcent. _ 
The 
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The alagtaga is ſmaller than a rabbit, its body is 


ſhorter, its ears are long, wide, bare, thin, tranſ- 
parent, and ſprinkled with ſanguinary veflels ; the 
upper jaw is much fuller than the lower, but obtuſe 
and pretty wide at the extremity ;_ the - whiſkers 
are large; the teeth are like thoſe of the rat; the 
eyes full, with the iris and pupil of a brown colour; 
the fore part of this animal is narrow, but very wide 
and round behind; the tail is very long, and not ſo 
thick as the little finger of a man; about two thirds 
of it is covered with ſhort and rough hair, which 
grows longer, ſofter, and thicker, towards the end, 
till at length it forms a kind of tuft, black at the be- 
ginning, and white towards the extremity ; the fore 
feet are very ſhort, and have five toes, the hinder 
ones, which are very long, have only four, three of 
which are placed forwards, . and the fourth at about 
an inch diſtance from the reſt. All theſe. toes are 

furniſhed with claws ſhorter in the fore than in 
the hinder feet. The hair of this animal is ſoft 
and pretty long, of a brown colour on the back, 
and a whitiſh under the belly. 

In comparing theſe two deſcriptions with each 
other, the firſt of which is taken from Edwards 
and Haſſelquiſt, and the ſecond from Gmelin, we 
ſhall perceive, that theſe animals reſemble each 
other as much as poſſible. The gerbua is only 
ſmaller than the alagtaga, and has only four toes 
to the fore-feet, and three to the hinder ones, 
without any ſpur; while the other has five be- 
longing to the fore-feet, and four, that is to ſay, 
thrce and a ſpur to thoſe behind: but I am greatly 
inclined to 6 58 that this difference is not uni- 
verfal; for Dr. Shaw, who has given us a de- 
ſcription and figure of the gerbua of Barbary, repre- 
ſeats it with this ſpur, or fourtti toe, to the hin- 
der feet; and Mr. Edwards remarks, that he had 
carefully obſerved the two gerbuas he ſaw in Eng- 

Vol. III. 2 8 land, 
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land, and that he found no ſpur in either of them. 
Thus, this character which would ſpecifically di- 
ſtinguiſh the gerbua from the alagtaga, not be- 
ing univerſal, is null and void, and rather marks 
the identity, than the diverſity, of the ſpecies. 
The difference of ſize is alſo no greater proof of 
their being two different ſpecies, than the other: 
poſſibly, Meſſrs. Edwards and Haſſelquiſt have only 
deſcribed young gerbuas, and Mr. Gmelin an old 
alagtaga. The gerbua is common in Circaſſia, in 
Egypt, in Barbary, and in Arabia: the alagtaga, 
in Tartary, on the Volga, and as far as Siberia. 
It is very ſeldom, that the ſame kind of animal 
inhabits ſuch different climates; and whenever this 
happens, the ſpecies undergoes great varieties; which, 
we preſume, is the caſe with reſpect to the ger- 
bua, of which ſpecies the alagtaga, notwithſtand- 
ing all the differences, ſeems to us to be only a 
fimple variety, 

Theſe little animals commonly conceal their 
hands, or fore-feet, within their hair; fo that it 


is ſaid by ſome to have only hinder feet. When 


they move from one place to another, they -do 
not walk, that is to ſay, it does advance one foot 
before the other, but jumps or bounds about four 
or five feet at a time; this it does with the greateſt 
eaſe and ſwiftneſs, holding itſelf erect, after the 
manner of birds when they hop on the ground : 
they reſt themſelves in a kneeling poſture, and 
only ſleep in the day. In the night-time they 
feek for their food, like hares, and, like them, 
teed on graſs, corn, and other grain : -they are of 
a gentle nature, but not to be tamed beyond a 
certain limit: they burrow like rabbits, and in 
much leis time: they lay up ſtore of graſs about 
the latter end of ſummer in their habitations, and 
in cold countries remain in them during the 
Winter, | 
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With reſpect to the daman, or lamb of Iſrael, 
which ſeems to be of-the gerbua kind, as its fore- 
legs are ſhorter than theſe behind: as we have ne- 
ver ſeen it, we cannot ve a better deſcription, 
than a quotation from Dr. Shaw, who ſpeaks of 
theſe two different kinds of animals. The da- 
% man of Iſracl (ſays this author) is alſo a native 
& of Mount Lybia, and common to be met with 
& in Syria and Phcenicia ; it is a very innocent 
ce beaſt which commits no injury, and which re- 
* ſembles the common rabbit in its fize, ſhape, and 
« diſpoſition of the fore-teeth: it is ſomewhat 
c browner, and has ſmaller eyes: its fore- feet are 
& ſhort, and thoſe behind long, much in the ſame 
« proportion as thoſe of the gerbua. Although 
ce it ſometimes conceals itſelf in the earth, its 
e common retreat is in the hollows and clefts of 
* rocks, which makes one ſuppoſe, (continues the 
ce doctor) that it is rather this animal than the 


„ gerbua, which is meant by Saphan, mentioned 


in ſcripture. I have not been able to learn from 
* any one the modern name of the daman of 


„ [ſrael, which fignifies the lamb of Iſrael.” Pro- 


ſper Alpin, who has indicated this animal befage 
Dr. Shaw, ſays, that its fleſh is delicate food, and 
that it is much bigger than the European rab- 
bit ; but this laſt circumſtance ſeems doubtful, for 
Dr. Shaw has retrenched this paſſage of Proſper 
Alpin, whom, in other reſpects, he has fully 
quoted, 


—_ — 


The MAN GU TIA, o ICHNEUMON. 


ANGUTIA is the name given to this ani- 
mal in Egypt, though it is called by Ari- 


ſtotle, and ſome other authors, the Ichncumon. 
This animal is domeſtic in Egypt, like our cat; 
and, 
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and, like that, is ſerviceable to deſtroy rats and 
mice: but its inclination for prey, and its inſtinct 
is much ſtronger, and more extenſive than the cat's ; 
for it hunts alike birds, quadrupeds, ſerpents, li- 
zards, and infects : it attacks every living crea- 
ture in general, and feeds entirely on animal fleſh : 
its courage is equal to the ſharpneſs of its ap- 
petite : it is neither frightened at the anger of the 
dog, nor the malice of the cat, nor even dreads 
the bite of the ſerpent; it purſues them with ea- 
gerneſs, ſeizes on and kills them, however venom- 
ous they may be. As ſoon as ever it begins to 
feel the impreſſions of their venom, it immedi- 
ately goes in ſearch of antidotes, and particularly 
a root that the Indians call by its name, and 
which, they ſay, is one of the moſt fure and 
powerful remedies in nature againſt the bite of the 
viper. It ſucks the eggs of the crocodile, as well 
as thoſe of fowls and birds: it alſo kills and 
feeds on young crocodiles, when they have ſcarcely 
come out of their ſhell; and as fable commonly 
proceeds truth, it has been currently reported, that 
by virtue of this antipathy, the mangutia enters 
the body of the crocodile when it is afleep, and 
never quits it till it has devoured its entrails. 
Naturaliſts have ſuppoſed many kinds of man- 
gutias, becauſe there are ſome larger, and of a 
different coloured hair, than others; but, if we 
conſider, that, being oftentimes rearcd in houſes, 
they have, like other domeſtic animals, undergone 
varieties; we {ſhall readily perceive, that this diver- 
ſity of colour, and this difference of fize, only in- 
dicates ſimple varieties, not tufficient to conſtitute 
a ſeparate ſpecies; inſomuch, that in two living 
mangutias I have ſeen alive, and in many others 
whote ſkins were ſtuffed, I bare perceiged the in- 
termediary connection, as well by the fize as b 
the colour, and did not obſerve one that differed 


from 
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from the reſt by any evident, and conſtant. cha- 
rafter; and it only appears, that the mangutias 
in Egypt, which may be faid to be domeſtic, are 
larger than thoſe in India which are in a wild 
ſtate. | 

Nomenclators, who are never willing that one 
being ſhould be only what it is, that is to fay, 
that it ſhould be fingle in its kind, have greatly 
varied on the ſubject of the mangutia, Linnæus 
has made it firſt of the badger kind, and directly 
after of the ferret, Haſſelquiſt, after the firſt leſ- 
ſons of his maſter, makes it alſo a badger. Klein 
and Briſſon have placed it in the weaſel claſs ; 
and others in the otter. I only quote theſe ideas 
to ſhew their want of confiſtengy even in the 
head of thoſe who ſuppoſe them, and alſo to put 
others on their guard againſt theſe denominations, 
which they call generical, and which are almoſt 
all falſe, or at leaſt arbitrary, vague, and equi- 
vocal. 

The mangutia lives very willingly by the ſides 
of rivers, inundations, and other waters : it quits 
its habitation to ſeek its prey near habitable places. 
They travel without noiſe, and change their route 
as occaſion requires. It ſometimes carries its head 
erect, foreſhortens its body, and raiſes itſelf upon 
its hind-legs : at other times, it creeps and length- 
ens itſelf like a ſerpent: it often firs upon its 
hind-tect, and oftener ſprings upon its prey: its 
eyes are lively and full of fire, the phyſiognomy 
is arp, the body very active, the legs ſhort, the tail 
thick and very long, and the hair rough and briſtly; 
both male and female have a remarkable orifice, 
independent of the natural paſſages. It is a kind 
of pocket into which an odoriferous liquor filters: 
they pretend, that it opens this bag, or pocket, 
to refreſh itſelf when too hot. It noſe is very 
ſharp, and its mouth narrow, which prevents it from 


{cizing 
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ſeizing and biting any thing very large; but it 
is amply ſupplied by its agility, courage, and by 
its power, it very eaſily ſtrangles a cat, although 
much bigger and ſtronger than itſelf; it often 
fights with dogs, and of whatever fize they are of, 
it commonly gets the better of them. 


2 


The FOSSA N. 


\HIS animal is called by ſome travellers the 
| Genet of Madagaſcar, from the reſemblance 
ny it bears to the genet, by the colour of the hair, 
| and ſome other athnities ; bur, it is in general much 
ſmaller, and what proves to us its not being of 
that kind, is, that it has no odoriferous bag, 
the effential attribute belonging to that ani- 
mal. As we were not certain on this circum- 
ſtance, having not been able to procure one of 
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theſe animals to diſſect it, 
Poivre on the ſubject, 
of a foſſan ſtuffed, and, 


we wrote to Monſ. de 
who has ſent us the ikin 
at the, ſame. time, has 


anſwered our letter in the following words : Lyens, 


July 19, 1761. 
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The foflan which I brought 
© from Madagaſcar, is an animal whoſe manners 
are much like thoſe of our pole-car. The 1n- 
habitants of the iſland aſſured me, that when 
the male fol ian is in | heat, it emits a very ſtrong 
ſmell like muſk. When I ſkinned one of theſe 
animals, which was in the royal garden, I did 
not diſcover any bag, nor did 1 find any odo- 
riferous ſmell. I reared two of theſe animals, 
which were both males; I had them very young, 
and kept them about two or three months, in 
which time they had become pretty familiar. 
I never found any bag in the parts you ſpeak 
of, but only obſerved, that their excrements had 
che ſame ſmell as thoſe of our pole- cat. They 
«« ate 
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e ate both fleſh and fruit, but preferred the laſt. 


6 This is a very wild animal, and very difficult 
* to be tamed: although it was taken when very 
6e young, yet it preſerved the look and character 
« of ferocity, which appeared to me ſomewhat ex- 
„ traordinary in an animal who prefers fruit for 
« its food. The eye of the follat repreſents a 
ce black globe, very large in compariſon with the 
&« ſize of its head, which gives this animal a miſ- 
6 chievous look.” 

It gives us great pleaſure to have here an op- 
portunity of teſtifying our thanks to Monſ. de 
Poivre, who, from a real taſte for natural hiſtory, 
and a friendſhip for thoſe who cultivate it, has 
preſented to the cabinet a very great number of 
curious and ſcarce animals of difterent ſpecies. 

The animal called Berba in Guinea, ſeems to 
be the ſame as the foſſan, conſequently this ſpe- 
cies exiſts in Africa, as well as in Aſia. The 
„ berba (ſay travellers) has a more pointed ſnour, 
* and a ſmaller body, than our cat, and is ſpeckled 
like the civet.” We know of no other ani- 
mal with which theſe indications better agree, 


than that we have juſt deſcribed under the name 
of the Foſſan. 


— A 
3 


The ..V AAN 


HOSE who have ſpoken of this animal, have 
taken it for the ferret, ry» which indeed it 
reſembles in many reſpects, though it differs from 
it by characters ſtrong enough to make it a di- 
ſtinct ſpecies, The vantre has twelve teeth or 
grinders in its upper jaw, while the ferret has only 
eight; and the lower grinders, though ten in num- 
ber in both animals, are neither alike in their 
ſhape, nor fituation : in other reipects, the ee 
Vers 
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differs by the colour of its hair, from all ferrets; 
although thoſe, like every other animal, man is 
careful of rearing and increaſing, vary much both 
male and female. 

The animal, called by Seba the Weaſel of Java, 
and which, he ſays, the natives of this iſland de— 
nominate Koger Angar, afterwards ſpoken of by 

M. de Briſſon by the name of the Ferret of Java, 
may poſſibly be the ſame as the vanſire; at leaſt, 
it comes the neareſt to it of all the animals at pre- 
ſent Known : but what prevents us from pronoun- 
cing deciſively, it is ſo, is, that Seba's deſcription 
is not complete enough to eftabliſh a juſt com- 
pariſon, which is abſolutely neceſſary to form a 
ſolid and unqueſtionable judgment. 


- 
* 4. * 


* „* . 
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Tie M A K I. 
A this name of Maki has been given to many 


different kinds of animals, we cannot make 
better uſe of it than as a generical term, under 
which we comprehend three animals which have 
ſufficient reſemblances to be placed in the fame. 
claſs, but differ by characters numerous enough to 
conſtitute a different ipecies. All theſe three ani- 
mals have long tails, and feet ſhaped like thoſe of 
monkies ; but their ſnout is ſharp, and they have 
fix inciſive teeth, while the monkies have but 
four. 

The firſt of this kind is the mocock, or mo- 
cocco, vulgarly Known by the name of the annu- 
lated tailed Maki. The ſecond is the mongooz, 
commonly called the Browa Mali; but this deno- 
mination is miſapplied, for there are among this 
kind various colours, ſome all brown, others mark— 
ed with white cheeks and feet, and the reſt whoſe 
Cheeks are black, and whoſe feet are yellow. The 


third 
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hird kind is the vari, called by ſome the Pied 
Maki ; but this denomination has been alſo miſ- 
applied; for in this kind, beſides thoſe which are 
pied, that is to ſay, black and white, there are 
ſome all white, and others all black. - Theſe four 
animals are all natives of the eaſtern parts of 
Africa, and principally of Madagaſcar, where they 
are found in great numbers. | 
The mococco is a beautiful animal, remarkable 
for the largeneſs of its eyes, and the length of 
the hinder legs, which by far exceed thoſe before 
by its beautitul and long tail which 1s continually 
clevated, and in motion, and upon which are up- 
wards of thirty rings alternately black and white, 
all very diſtinct and ſeparate one from the other, 
It is gentle, and although it greatly reſembles the 
monkey in many particulars, it is not fo malici- 
ous ia its nature. It is a gregarious animal, com- 
monly found in company in its natural ſtate, in 
Madagaſcar thirty or forty are ſeen herding; toge- 
ther. This animal is neither miſchievous nor fe- 
rocious; but as it is almoſt always in motion, it 
is commonly chained when in a ſtate of capti- 
vity, but may be fo tamed as to be let looſe 
without any danger of its quitting its maſter. 
When it moves, it is in an oblique direction, 
like all four-handed animals. It jumps with greater 


facility than it walks, and 1s fo filent an animal, 


that its voice is ſeldom heard, except when it is 


irritated, when it utters a ſharp, but very ſhort. 


cry. It fleeps in a fitting poſture; with its ſnout 
reſting, upon its breaſt: its body is no thicker than 
that of a cat, but it is longer, and it appears 
larger, as the legs of the animal are very long. 
The hair is very ſoft, and ftands almoſt upright. 
The genital parts are ſmall, and not to be ſeen, 
while the teſticles of the mongooz are prodigi- 


ouſly large and apparent for its ſize. | 
Vol. III. 21 The 
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The mongooz is leſs than the mococco, but its 
hair is ike that, of a ſhort and filken nature, but 
a little cutled: the noſe is alſo thicker, and much 
reſembling that of the vari. I had a mongooz 
in my poſſeſſion for ſeveral years; its coat was of 
a brown colour, the eyes yellow, the noſe black, 
and the ears ſhort. It had a cuſtom of playing 
with and biting its tail, and had by this method 
leflened it by four or five of the laſt vertebre : 
it was a very flovenly and troubleſome animal, 
which we were obliged to keep chained; for 
whenever it got looſe, it viſited the ſhops in the 
neighbourhood, and would make free with fruit, 
ſugar, ſweetmeats, &c. to obtain which, it would 
open the boxes that it met in its way: at ſuch 
times it was difficult to retake him, and would bite 
thoſe that attempted it, even its keeper; It was 
almoſt continually grumbling, and when it was 
weary, or left alone, it made a loud noife which 
ſomewhat reſembled the croaking of a frog: it was 
a male animal, and had extremely large teſticles 
for its. ſize: it had a great diſlike to the cold and 
wet, and never ſtirred tar from the fire-fide, where 
it fat upright on its hind-legs to warm itſelf : it 
was fed with bread and fruit: its tongue was 
rough, like that of a cat: it died in the winter, 
1750. Although it never ftirred from the fire- 
fide, it was very briſk in its motions, and very 
petulant at times, notwithſtanding which it very 
often flept in the day, or rather dozed, for its 

ſieep was ſo exceedingly light, that it was diſturbed 
with the leaſt noiſe. 

There are many varieties not only in the hair, 
but in the fize of the mongooz. This we have 
juſt been mentioning was of a brown colour, and 
about the fize of a middling cat; but there are 
ſome larger, and others much ſmaller. We have 
ſeen one, which, though adult, was no bigger than 

A 
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a dormouſe. If this little mongooz did not per- 
fectly reſemble the great one, it would certainly 
be of a different ſpecies ; but the ſreſemblance be- 
tween theſe two appeared to us ſo perfect, in 
every thing excepting ſize, that we think ourſelves 
juſtifiable in ranking them in the ſame ſpecies, 

The vari is much larger, ſtronger, and wilder, 
than the mococco, and is even exceedingly ſavage 
and miſchievous in its free ſtate. Travellers tell 
us, “ that theſe animals are as furious as tigers, 
and very difficult to, be tamed; and that its 
« voice 15 ſo very loud, that when there are only 
«© two together in the woods, it might be ima- 
c gincd, that the noiſe they made proceeded from 
an hundred.” In fact, the voice of the vari is 
ſomewhat like the roaring of the lion, and is very 
alarming to thoſe who hear it for the firſt time. 
This altoniſhing power of voice in an animal of 
ſo middling a fize, depends on the ſingular ſtrue- 
ture of the trachea arteria, the two branches of 
which inlarge and form a concavity near its en- 
trance into the tubes of the lungs. It there dif- 
fers greatly from the mococco by its nature, as 
well as by its conformation : its hair in general 
is much longer, and it has a kind of ruff round 
the neck, conſiſting of very long hair, which forms 
a very apparent character, by which it may be 
diſtinguiſhed from the reſt; in other reſpects, its 
hair is black and white, and, although very long, 
Hands nearly upright : its ſaout is thicker and longer 
than that of the mococco ; its ears much ſhorter, 
and edged with long hair, and its eyes are of fo 
deep an orange-colour, that, if not minutely in- 
ſpected, they appear to be red. 

the mococco, the mongooz, and the vart, are 
all of the ſame country. Theſe animals- ſeem to 
be confined to Madagaſcar, Mozambia, and the 
neighbouring lands of theſe iſlands. It does not 

appear, 
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appear, by the teftimony of any traveller, that 
they are to be found in any other part of the 
world; and ſeem to be in the Old Continent, 
what the marmoſe, cayoppiline, and philangers, 
which arc four-handed, hke the makis, are in the 
New : theſe, like all other animals of the New 
World, are very ſmall in compariſon with thoſe of 
the Old. In reſpect to ſhape, the makis ſeem to 
fill up the chaſm between the monkey tribe, and 
the lower orders of the foreſt; for they have four 
hands and a long tail like monkeys, and, at the 
ſame time, have a long ſnout like foxes and pole- 
cats: the makis, however, partake more of the 
monkey tribe by their eſſential habits; for al- 
though they ſometimes feed upon fleſh, and delight 
to ſeize on birds, they are, however, leſs of the 
carnivorous, than the frugiverous kind, and, even 
in their domeſtic ſtate, prefer roots, fruit, and 


bread, to roaſt or boiled fleſh, 


— — — — 


The LOR I. 


THE Lori is alittle animal found ia Ceylon, very 
remarkable for the fingularity of its conforma- 
tion: it is, perhaps, of all other animals, the longeſt, 
in proportion to its ſize, having nine vertebræ in the 
loins, whereas other quadrupeds have only five, ſix, 
or ſeven, The body appears the longer for having no 
rail; in other reſpects, it reſembles thoſe of the 
maki kind, as well in the hands and feet as in 
the quality of the hair, the number of teeth, and 
the ſharpneſs of its ſnout, Independent of theſe 
ſingularities which feparates this animal from the 
makis, there are other particular attributes be- 
longing to it. Its head is entirely round; its 
eyes are exceſſively large, and very cloſe to each 
| other ; 
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other; its cars are wide and round; but what is 
ſtill more ſingular, the female lori urines through 
the clitoris, which has a pipe like the yard of 
the male: theſe two parts reſemble each other 
perfectly both in length and thickneſs. 
Linnæus has given a ſhort deſcription of tht; 
animal, which appears to us to be conformable: 
to Nature. It is alſo very properly delineated by 
Seba; and this animal ſeems to be the fame 2g 
that which 'Thevenot ſpeaks of in the following 
terms: © I ſaw (ſays he) a monkey at Mogul, Which 
had been brought thither from Ceylon; ir was 
greatly valued on account of its fize, it being 
“ not bigger than a man's fiſt. It is a vifterenc 
* kind from the common monkey, having a flac 
6 forchead, eyes round and large, ana of a bright 
yellow colour, like thoſe of ſome cats: its ſnout 
is very pointed: the infide of the ears is yel- 
“ low, and it had no tail. When I examined it, 
it ſat erect on its hind feet, folded the others acroſs 
* its breaſt, and looked around it at the ſpecta- 


& tors without the leaft fear.” | 


——_—_— —I— . 


Jie LANCE BAT. 
MONG the numbers of the bat kind, which 


were neither named nor known, we have in- 
dicated ſome by foreign names, and others by de- 
nominations drawn from their mot ſtriking cha- 
racter. There is one we have diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of the Horſe-ſlue Bat, from the exact reſem- 
blance the fore -part of its face bears to an horſe- 
ſhoe. The preſent animal in queſtion, we have de- 
nominated the Lance Bat, from a ſort of comb, or 
membrane, on its noſe, which perfectly reſembles 
the head of a lance. Although this character alone 
is nearly ſufficient to difiinguith it from all other 
an:mals, 
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animals, yet we can add ſome others, as its having 
ſcarcely any tail, and its hair and ſize being near! 
like the common bat, with this difference, that in- 
ſtead of having fix inciſive teeth in the lower jaw, 
it has only four: this kind of bat is very com- 
mon in America, and never found in Europe. 
There is another bat in Senegal, which has alſo 
2 membrane upon its nole, not in the form of a 
horſe-ſhoe, or the head of a lance, as in the two 
bats we have juſt mentioned ; but in the thape of 
an oval leaf. Theſe three bats being of different 
climates, are not fimple varieties, but diſtinct and 
leparate ſpecies. M. Daubenton has given the de- 
{cription of this Senegal bat, under the name of 
the Leaf hat, in the Memoirs of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Sciences, 1759, page 374. 
Bats. which have in other reſpects great affini— 
ties with birds by their power of flying, and by 
the ſtrength of the pectoral muſcles, ſeem to re- 
ſemble them ſtill more in theſe membranes, or 
combs, which they have on their face. Theſe fu- 
erabundant parts, which at firſt fight ſeem only to 
{uperfluous deformities; are real characters which 

fill up the viſible chatms between theſe flyin 
quadrupeds and birds; for moſt of thoſe have alſo 
combs, or membranes, about their beak, or head, 
which ſeem in every reſpect as ſuperfluous as thoſe 


of the bat kind. 


2 


T'SERVAL, 


— 


HIS animal, which has been kept alive ſeve- 
ral years in the royal menagery, by the name 
of the Tiger-Cat, ſeems to be the fame with that 
deſcribed by the gentlemen of the academy, by 
the denomination of Cat ard; and we ſhould have 
fill remained ignorant of its true name. if M. de 
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Montmirail had not diſcovered it in the account 


of an Italian voyage, which he has tranſlated, and 
{ent us the extract. The maraputia, which the 
* Portugueſe in India call Serva!, (ſays Vincent 
* Maria) is a wild and ferocious animal, much 
larger than the wild cat, and ſomething leſs than 
the civet, which it differs from by its head be- 
ing rounder and thicker, in proportion to its body, 
and its face finking in about the middle of it. 
It reſembles the panther in the colour of the hair, 
** which is brown upon the head, back, and ſides, 
and white under the belly; alſo by the ſpots 
*© which are diſtinct, equally LAributed, and a lit- 
„ tle leſs than thoſe of the panther; its eyes are 
very brilliant; its whilkers are compoſed of long 
and ſtiff briſtles; its tail is ſhort ; its feet large, 
„and armed with long and hooked claws. It 
lives among the mountains of India, and is very 
ſeldom ſeen on the ground: it remains almoſt 
*« continually upon high trees, where it catches 
birds, on which it feeds: it leaps alſo as nimbly 
as a monkey, and goes from one tree to ano- 
„ther with ſuch great addreſs and agility, that he 
«© palles over a great ſpace in“ a ſhort time, and, 
as we may fay, only appears and difappears : it 
is ferocious in its nature, but flies at the fight 

of man.” | 
Neither captivity, nor good or bad treatment, 
will tame or ſoften the ferocity of this animal. 
That which we ſaw 12 the menagery was always 
ready to ruth on thoſe who came nigh it: we could 
neither take the deiign, nor the deſcription of it, 
otherwiſe than by ſeeing it betwixtthe bars of its cage : 
it was fed with fleſh, like the panther and leopard. 
This ſerval, or maraputia, of Malabar and In- 
dia, ſeems to be the ſame animal as the tiger-cat 
of Senegal, and the Cape of Good Hope, which, 
according to the teſtimony of travellers, reſembles 
our 
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our cat in its ſhape and the ſize (that is to ſay, the 
panther, or leopard) by the black and white ſpots 
of its fur. This animal (fay they) is four times 
as large as a cat, of a voracious nature, and 
6 feeds like the monkey, the tat, and other ani- 
« mals.” 

By the compariſon we have made of the ſerval 
and the chat-pard, deſcribed by the gentlemen of 
the academy, we have diſcovered no other differ- 
ence than the long ſpots on the back, and the 
rings on the tail of the chat-pard, and which the 
ſerval has not. The ſpots on the back of the ſer- 
val is cloſer than thoſe on the other parts of its 
body; but this little diſagreement is ſo flight, that 


we cannot doubt of the identity of the ſpecies of 
theſe two animals. 


—— 


The OCE LOT. 


THIS word is an abbreviation of flalecelatl, the 

name of this animal in its native country at 
Mexico. It is a ferocious and carnivorous animal, 
which muſt be placed next the jaguar, or the cougar; 
for it is very near the ſame ſize, and reſembles them in 
its nature and figure. A male and female ocelot 
were thewn at the fair of St. Ovid, in September 
of 1764; they came from the adjoining countries 
of Carthagena, and had been taken from their mo- 
ther in the month of October, 1753; they became 
ſo ſtrong and cruel at three months old, as to 
devour the bitch which had nurſed them. When 
we ſaw them, they were about a year old, and 
about two feet long: they had then, probably, 
only attained one half or two thirds of their growth. 
Theſe animals were thewn by the name of the tiger- 
cat, but we have rejected this denomination as pre- 
carious and confuſed, eſpecially as the jaguar, ſer- 
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val, and the margay, have been ſent to us with 
the ſame name, thoſe three animals are very dif- 
ferent from each other, and from the animal we 
are at preſent treating of. 

The firſt author who has made expreſs mention 
of this animal, and in a manner by which it may 
be known, is Fabri: he cauſed Ricchi's deſigns of 
this animal to be engraved, and compoſed its de- 
ſcription from them. He gives allo a kind of 
hiſtory of it, after what Gregory Bolivar had writ- 
ten, I make theſe obſervations with a view to 
throw a light on a circumſtance which has thrown 
naturaliſts into a kind of error, and on*which I 
acknowledge to have been deceived as well as 
they were. This circumſtance is to know whether 
the two animals deligned by Ricchi, the firſt b 
the name Z/atlankgr.incelotl, and the ſecond by that 
of tlacou2ictl, Halecelotl, and afterwards deſcribed by 
Fabri as different ſpecies, are not the ſame anti- 
mal. We was led to look on them, and do look 
on them, in fact, as different, notwithitanding the 
figures have a ſufficient reſemblance, becaule there 
is not only a- difference in the names, but even. 
in the detcriptions of them. I have, therefore, ſup- 
poſed the firſt might be the ſame as the jaguar, 
inſomuch, that in the nomenclature of that animal, 
J have given it the Mexican name of Tlatlank- 
quiocelotl: now, this Mexican name does not be- 
long to it; and fiace I have ſeen the- male and fe- 
male animals before ſpoken of, I am perſuaded, 
that thoſe two deſcribed by Fabri, are only the 
ſame animal, the firſt defipn of which is the male, 
and the ſecond the female. To difcover this tri- 
fling error, there requires the ſame chance as we 
had, of ſeeing both male and female together. Of 
all animals whoſe ſkins are ſpotted like the tiger's, 
che robe of the male ocelot is certainly the moſt 
beamiful, and moſt mr varied; even the ſkin 
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of the leopard does not come near it for the live- 
lineſs of its colours, and the regularity of the marks: 
that of the jaguar, panther, and ounce, approaches 
it ftill lets. The colours of the female ocelot are 
much weaker, and the defign leſs regular, and this 
very apparent difference might have been the oc- 
caſion of Ricchi, Fabri, and others, being de- 
ceived. We hall obſerve, by comparing the de- 
{criptions both of one and the other, that the dif- 
ferences are very conſiderable, and that a number 
of beauties are wanting in the robe of the fe- 
male, which are found in that of the male. 
When the ocelot has arrived at its full growth, 

it is, according to Gregory de Bolivar, two feet 
and an half high, and about four feet long: the 
tail, although of a ſufficient length, does not touch 
the ground when it is hanging down, and, conſe- 
quently, is not two feet long. This animal is very 
voracious, but at the ſame, time timid : he ver 
ſeldom attacks the human ſpecies, and is terrified 
at the fight of a dog. When it is purſued, it flies 
to the foreſts, and climbs up a tree to fave itſelf, 
where it ſleeps and watches for its prey, on * 
it ſprings when he fees it within its command: 
preſers blood to fleth, and this is the reaſon 8 
it deſtroys ſuch a number of animals; for, inſtead 
ot ſatisfyi ing, its hunger by devouring them, it only 
quenches its thirſt by ſucking their blood. 

In its captive ftate, it preſerves its ferocious na- 
ture; nothing can tame it, nor calm its reſtleſs mo- 
tion, which obliges its keeper to confine it conſtantl 
in a cage. After theſe young animals (lays M. 
* de L'Eſcot) had devoured their nurſe, I confined 
« them in a cage, and had them fed with freth 
meat, of which they eat ſeven or eight pounds 
* day : the male had a fingular ſuperiority over 
ce the female, and however hungry the latter might 
be, it never touched any food untill the animal 
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c“ died, but never eats any of their fleſh, nor touches 
* boiled or ſalted meat.“ 

By the teſtimony of Gregory de Bolivar, theſe 
animals commonly produce but two young ones at 
a birth, which M. de L'Efcot ſeems to confirm, 
by ſaying, he had killed the mother before the 


two ocelots we have been ſpeaking of were taken 


away. 


he MAR GAL. 


HE margay is much ſmaller than the ocelot; 
it reſembles the wild cat in the ſize and ſhape 


of its body; its head only is more ſquare, its ſnout 


longer, its ears rounder, and its tail longer; its hair 
alſo is ſhorter, and it has black ftreaks and ſpots 
on a brown ground. It was ſent us from Cayen, 
by the name of the Tiger-Cat, and, in fact, it par- 
takes of the nature of the cat and the jaguar, or 
the ocelot, which are the two animals to which 
the name of tiger has been affixed in the New 
Continent, According to Fernandes, when this ani- 
mal has arrived at its full growth, it is not quite 
ſo big as the civet; and, according to Marcgrave, 
whoſe compariſon is juſter, it is about the ſize of 
a wild cat, to which it alſo refembles by its na- 
tural habits, living only upon fowls, and other ſmall 
game ; but it is very dithcult to be tamed, and 
never loſes its natural ferocity : it varies greatly in 
its colours, though commonly it is ſuch as we have 
here deſcribed it. This animal is very common 
in Brafil, and in all the other provinces of South 
America. There is an appearance of the pichou of 
Louiſania being the ſame animal with this, but the 
ſpecies is leſs common in temperate than in hot 
climates, 
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If we make a reviſal of theſe cruel animals, 
whoſe robes are ſo beautiful, and whoſe natures are 
- ſo malign, we ſhall find the tiger, the panther, the 

leopard, the ounce, the ſerval, inhabit the Old 
Continent; and the jaguar, the ocelot, and the 
margay, are natives of the New. Theſe three laſt 
only appear to be diminutions of the firſt, and which, 
having neither the ſize nor ſtrength, are as timid 
and cowardly as the others are Wong and fierce. 

There is another animal of this claſs which ſeems 
to differ from all we have mentioned, the furriers 
call. it Guapard : we have ſeen many of their ſkins ; 
they have a reſemblance to the lynx 1n the length 
of the hair; but the ears not being terminated b 
a bruſh. of hair, the guapard cannot be a lynx : it 

is alſo neither panther nor leopard; for its hair is 
not ſo ſhort as thoſe animals have it, and it differs 
from all of them by a kind of mane, or hair, about 
the length of four or five inches, which it wears 
between its ſhoulders. The hair on the belly is 
alſo three or four inches long, and the tail much 
ſhorter in proportion than that of the leopard, 

anther, or ounce: it is nearly of the ſize of the 
lad animal, its body not being above three feet 
and an half long: it is of a very pale brown co- 
lour, ſprinkled with black ſpots litke the leopard, 
but cloſer to each other, and much ſmaller. 

I have thought this animal might be the ſame as 
thtit Kolba indicates by the name of the Triger-H!f. 
This animal is common to the countries bordering 
on the Cape of Good Hope: all the day he re- 
mains in the clefts of the rocks, or in the holes 
it has burrowed in the ground. In the night it 
ſecks its prey; but as it howls in the ſearch of its 
game, it warns men and animals of its approach; 
ſo that it is very eaſy to avoid, or kill this ant- 
mal. The name Guapard is apparently derived 
from the ward lecpard; the Germans and Dutch 


call 
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call it by that name. We have thus, therefore, 


34t 


diſcovered there are many varieties in this ſpecies, 
in reſpe& to the hair and colour of the ſpots; 
but every guepard has the common character of 


long hairs upon its belly, and a mane upon its 
neck. 


— 


— —— 


Me] AC K AL, and th ADIL. 


WE are not certain, that theſe two names de- 
note two animals of different ſpecies ; we 
only know, that the jackal 1s a larger animal, 
which is more ferocious, and difficult to be tamed, 
than the adil ; but, in other reſpects they bear a 
perfect reſemblance to each other: the adil, there- 
fore, was poſſibly the ſame as the jackal domeſti- 
cated, and become ſmaller, weaker, and gentler, 
than the wild breed; for the adil 1s nearly the 
ſame, with reſpe& to the jackal, as the lap-dog, 
or the little water-ſpaniel, is to the ſhepherd's dog: 
however, as this circumſtance is only indicated by 
particular examples, and as the jackal ſpecies is 
not in general domeſticated like the dog, nor fuch 
great differences found in a free ſpecics, we are 
greatly inclined to believe, that the jackal and the 
adil are really two diſtinct ſpecies. The wolf, 
the fox, the jackal, and the dog, form four ſpe- 
cies, which, although approaching very nigh each 
other, are notwithſtanding very different. The va- 
rieties in the dog ſpecies are very numerous; the 
greateſt part ſeems to proceed from its domeſtie 
ſtate, to which it ever has been ſubjected. Man 
has created different breeds in this ſpecies by mix- 
ing the great with the ſmall, the handſome with 
the ugly, the beſt-cloathed with the naked, and 
ſo on: but there are many varieties in the do 

ſpecies independent of thoſe breeds produced by 
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care of man, which ſeem to depend only on the 
climate. 'The bull-dog, the Dane, the ſpaniel-dog, 
the Turkiſh dog, the Siberian dog, and others, de- 
rive the name from the country they are natives 
of, and there ſeems to be a greater difference be- 
tween them than between the jackal and the adil : 
the jackals therefore have undergone ſeveral va- 
rieties under different climates, which ſufficiently 
agrees with the circumſtances which we have col- 
lected. By the writings of travellers, it appears, 
that there are both great and little jackals, as well 
in America, in Sileſia, Ruſha, and in every part 
of Afia, which we call the Levant, where this 
ſpecies is very numerous, very troubleſome, and 
very hurtful. Theſe animals are generally about 
the fize of bur foxes ; but their legs are ſhorter, 
and they are remarkable for the colour of their 
hair, which is of a gloſſy and bright yellow: this 
is the reaſon why many authors have called the 
Jackal the Golden Wolf. This ſpecies ſeems to have 
undergone many varieties in Barbary, in the Eaſt 
Indies, the Cape of Good Hope, and in other 
provinces of Africa and Aſia. The largeſt are na- 
tives of theſe hot countries, and their hair is ra- 
ther of a reddiſh brown, than of a beautiful yel- 
low, though there are a variety of colours 1n this 
ſpecies; as it is ſpread all over Aſia, Armenia, 
and Malabar, and is found alſo in Arabia, Bar- 
bary, Mauritamia, Guinea, and at the Cape: it 
ſeems to ſupply the place of the wolf, which is 
wanting, or is very ſcarce in all the hot coun- 
tries. 

However, as both the jackal and the adil are 
natives of the ſame countries; as the ſpecies has 
not been altered by a long domeſticity, and as 
there is a conſiderable difference in the fize, and 
even in the nature of theſe animals, we ſhall look 
on them as two diſtinct ſpecies, with the reſerve 
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of uniting them when we ſhall have occafion to 
prove, that they cohabit and copulate together. 
Our preſumption. on the difference of thele two 
ſpecies is ſo much the better founded, rhat it 
ſeems to agree with the opinion of the ancients. . 
Ariſtotle, after having ſpoken very clearly of the 
wolf, the fox, and the enu, very obſcurely indi- 
cates two other animals of the fame genus, one 
by the name of the Panther, and the other by that 
of the Thos. The tranſlators of Ariſtotle have in- 
terpreted the panther by the name of Lupus Cana- 
rius, and thos by lupus cervarias ; i. e. the cog: 
wolf and the ftag-wolf. This interpretation ſuffi- 
ciently indicates, that they look on the panther 
and the thos to belong to the wolf ſpecies. But 
I have obſerved, under the article of he, that the 
lupus cervarius of the Latins, is not the thos of the 
Greeks. This lupus cervarius is the fame as the 
chaus of Pliny, which is our lynx, or flag-wolf, no 
character of which agrees with the thos. Ho- 
mer, painting the valour of Ajax, makes him fin- 
gly ruſh among the Trojan army, in the middle 
of which Ulyſſes was engaged; and compares him to 
a lion that ſuddenly ſpringing on a number of the 
tbes, ſurrounding a ſtag at bay, diſperſes and drives 
them away as contemptible animals. This word, 
thos, of Homer is interpreted by that of the pan- 
ther, which they ſay is a weak and timid animal : 
thus, the thos and panther have been taken for 
the ſame animal by ſome of the ancient Greeks ; 
but Ariſtotle ſeems to make a diſtinction between 
them, without giving them any characters, or dif- 
ferent attributes. The thos (ſays he) have their 
« internal parts like thoſe of the wolf; they co- 
« pulate together like the dog kind, and bring forth 
two, three, or four young ones at a time, which 
c are born with their eyes ſhut. The body and 
6 tail of the thos is longer than that of the dog; 
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c its legs are ſhorter, which does not prevent it 
« from being as ſwift, and as their joints are 
« ſupple, it can ſpring much farther. The lion 
& and the thos are enemies to each other, both 
cc living upon fleſh, and obliged to obtain their 
& food from the ſame ſource, which, conſequently, 
& cauſes diſputes between them. The thos never 
& attacks, and is but little afraid of the human 
& ſpecies. They combat with the dog and the 
& lion, which anſwers for the lion and thos not 
& being found in the ſame countries. The ſmall- 
& eſt thos is eſteemed the beſt, and there are 
& two kinds of them; ſome authors even make 
« three.“ * This is all Ariſtotle ſays concerning 
the thos, and he ſpeaks ſtill infinitely leſs about 
the panther. We meet with but one ſingle paſ- 
ſage in this chapter, the 35th of the Sixth Book 
of his Hiſtory of Animals: The panther (ſays 
he) produces four young ones at a time; they 
« are born with their eyes ſhut like young wolves.” 
By comparing theſe pailages with Homer's and 
other Grecians, it ſeems almoſt certain, that the 
thos of Ariſtotle is the great jackal, and that the 
panther is the little jackal, or the adil. We find, 
that he admits two kinds of thos, and that he 
ſpeaks of the panther but once, and that, as I may 
ſay, only in reſpe& to the thos. It is therefore 
probable, that this panther is the ſmall thos ; and 
this probability ſeems to become a certainty by 
the teſtimony of Oppian, who places the panther 
among the number of ſmall animals, ſuch as the 
dormouſe and the cat. 

This thos is therefore the jackal, and this pan- 
ther no other than the adil; and whether they 
make two different ſpecies, or that they make 
but one, it is certain, that all what the ancients 
have ſaid of the thos, or panther, agrees with the 
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jackal and the adil, and cannot be applied to any 
other animal. If, therefore, the true fignification 
of theſe names have not been known till now; 
or, if they have been miſinterpreted, it is, becauſe 
tranſlators were not acquainted with theſe animals, 
and that modern naturaliſts, who had fiill leſs 


knowledge of them, have not been able to rectify 
them. 


As the ſpecies of the wolf approaches that of 
the dog, ſo the jackal finds a place between them 
both. The jackal, or adil, as Belon ſays, is a beaſt 
between the wolf and ihe dog: to the ferocity of the 
wolf, it joins, in fact, a little of the familiarity 
: of the dog; its voice is a kind of a how! mixed 
with barking and groaning ; it is more noiſy than 
the dog, and more voracious, than the wolf: it 
never ſtirs out alone, but always in flocks of twenty, 
thirty, or forty : they collect together every day 
to go in ſearch of their prey: they live on little 
animals, and make themſelves formidable to the 
moſt powerful animals by their number: they at- 
tack every kind of beaſts or birds almoſt in the 
preſence of the human ſpecies : they abruptly en- 
ter ſtables, ſheepfolds, and other places, without 
any ſign of fear; and when they cannot meet 
with any other thing, they will devour boots, 
thocs, harnefles, &c. and what leather they have 
not time to conſume, they take away with them. 
When they cannot meet with any live prey, they 
dig up the dead carcaſes of men and animals. 


The natives are obliged to cover the graves of 


the dead with large thorns, and other things, to 


prevent them from ſcratching and digging up the 
dead bodies. The dead are buried very deep in 
the earth, for, it is not a little trouble that diſ- 
courages them. Numbers of them work together, 
and accompany their labour with a doleful cry; and 


\ when they are once accuſtomed to feed on dead 
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cc its legs are ſhorter, which does not prevent it 
from being as ſwift, and as their joints are 
« ſupple, it can ſpring much farther. The lion 
& and the thos are enemics to each other, both 
« living upon fleſh, and obliged to obtain their 
& food from the ſame ſource, which, conſequently, 
cc cauſes diſputes between them. The thos never 
& attacks, and is but little afraid of the human 
&. ſpecies. They combat with the dog and the 
& lion, which anſwers for the lion and thos not 
& being found in the ſame countries. The ſmall- 
cc eft thos is eſteemed the beſt, and there are 
c two kinds of them; ſome authors even make 
« three. This is all Ariſtotle ſays concerning 
the thos, and he ſpeaks till infinitely leſs about 
the panther. We meet with but one ſingle paſ- 
ſage in this chapter, the 3 5th of the Sixth Book 
of his Hiſtory of Animals: * The panther (ſays 
he) produces four young ones at a time; they 
are born with their eyes ſhut like young wolves.” 

By comparing theſe pailages with Homer's and 
other Grecians, it ſeems almoſt certain, that the 
thos of Ariſtotle is the great jackal, and that the 
panther is the little jackal, or the adil. We find, 
that he admits two kinds of thos, and that he 
ſpeaks of the panther but once, and that, as I may 
ſay, only in reſpe& to the thos. It is therefore 
probable, that this panther is the ſmall thos ; and 
this probability ſeems to become a certainty by 
the teſtimony of Oppian, who places the panther 
among the number of ſmall animals, ſuch as the 
dormouſe and the cat. 

This thos is therefore the jackal, and this pan- 
ther no other than the adil; and whether they 
make two different ſpecies, or that they make 
but one, it 1s certain, that all what the ancients 
have ſaid of the thos, or panther, agrees with the 
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jackal and the adil, and cannot be applied to any 
other animal. If, therefore, the true ſignification 
of theſe names have not been known till now; 
or, if they have been miſinterpreted, it is, becauſe 
tranſlators were not acquainted with theſe animals, 
and that modern naturaliſts, who had fiill leſs 
knowledge of them, have not been able to rectify 
them, 

As the ſpecies of the wolf approaches that of 
the dog, fo the jackal finds a place between them 
both. The jackal, or adil, as Belon ſays, is a beaſt 
between the wolf and ihe dog: to the ferocity of the 
wolf, it joins, in fact, a little of the tamiliarity 
of the dog; its voice is a kind of a how! mixed 
with barking and groaning ; it is more noiſy than 
the dog, and more voracious , than the wolf: it 
never ſtirs out alone, but always in flocks of twenty, 
thirty, or forty : they collect together every day 
to go in ſearch of their prey: they live on little 
animals, and make themſelves formidable ro the 
moſt powerful animals by their number: they at- 
tack every kind of beaſts or birds almoſt in the 
preſence of the human ſpecics : they abruptly en- 
ter ſtables, ſheepfolds, and other places, without 
any ſign of fear; and when they cannot meet 
with any other thing, they will devour boots, 
thocs, harneſles, &c. and what leather they have 
not time to conſume, they take away with them. 
When they cannot meet with any live prey, they 
dig up the dead carcaſes of men and animals, 
The natives are obliged to cover the graves of 
the dead with large thorns, and other things, to 
prevent them from feratching and digging up the 
dead bodies. The dead are buried very deep in 
the earth, for, it is not a little trouble that diſ- 
courages them. Numbers of them work together, 
and accompany their labour with a doleful cry; and 
\ when they are once accuſtomed to feed on dead 
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bodies, they run from country to country, follow 
armies, and keep cloſe to the caravans. This ani- 
wal may be ſtiled the crow of quadrupeds, for 
they will eat the moſt infectious fleſh : their ap- 
petite is ſo conſtant, and ſo vehement, that the 
drieſt leather is ſavory to them; and ſkin, 
fleſh, fat, excrement, or the moſt putrified 
animal, is alike to their taſte. The hyæna has 
the ſame taſte, and, like that animal, digs up 
carcaſes; on which account, authors have often 
confounded theſe two animals, The hyena is a 
ſolitary, filent, and wild beaſt, which, although 
ſtronger and more powerful than the jackal, is not 


ſo obnoxious, and is contented with devour- 


ing dead bodies, without troubling itſelf with 
the living; while all travellers complain of the 
cries, thefts, and exceſs, of the jackal, which 
unites the impudence of the dog, to the ſhyneſs 
of the wolf, and which, participating of the na- 
ture of both, ſeems to be an odious animal com- 
poſed of all the bad qualities both of the one 
and the other. 


— — 


rn 


J* the number of general reſemblances, and the 
perfect conformity of the internal parts be ſut- 
ficient to aſcertain the unity of the ſpecies, the 
wolf, the fox, and the dog, would form but one; 
for the reſemblances are much more numerous 
than their. differences, and their internal parts are 
entirely fimilar : notwithſtanding which, theſe three 
animals form three ſpecies not only diſtinct, but 
alſo ſufficiently diſtant to admit any other be- 
tween them. The jackal, therefore, being the 
intermediate ſpecies between the dog and the 


wolf, the iſatis, like that, finds room between 
| the 
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the fox and the dog. This animal has ever till 


now been regarded only as a variety in the fox 


ſpecies; but the deſcription which Gmelin has 

iven of them, and of which we ſhall make an 
extract, will not permit us any longer to confider 
them as two different ſpecies. - - 
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Dimenſions of the Iſatis. Male. | Female. 
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The iſatis, of which we have given the above 
dimenſions of the male and female, is very com- 


monly ſeen in the northern countries, and but rarely 
found on this fide-fixty-nine degrees latitude : it 
perfectly reſembles the fox in the form of its 
body, and the length of the tail; but its head 
is like that of a dog : its hair is ſofter than that 
of the common fox: its head is ſhort in propor- 


tion to its body; it is broad towards the neck, and 
terminates 
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terminates in a ſharp-pointed ſnout : its ears are 
almoſt round: there are five toes and five claws 
to the fore-feet, and only four toes and four claws 
to the hinder ones. The yard of the male is 
ſcarcely thicker than a quill, and the teſticles are 
about the bigneſs of almonds, and fo thickly co- 
vered with hair, that it is difficult to find them. 
The hair on every part of the body is about the 
length of two inches; ſmooth and ſoft as wool. 
The noſtrils, and under the jaw, have no hair on 
them, and are of a black colour. 

The ſtomach, the inteſtines, the viſcera, and the 
ſpermatic veſlels, of both male and female, are 
like thoſe of the dog; like that animal, it has 
a bone within the yard, and its ſkeleton entirely 
reſembles that of the fox. 

The voice of the iſatis partakes of the bark- 
ing of the dog, and the yelping of the fox, 
Thoſe who deal in furs,- diſtinguith two animals 
of this kind, the one white, and the other afh- 
coloured ; the laſt are the moſt valuable. This 
difference in the colout of the hair, does not con- 
ſtitute them two different ſpecies; for experienced 
hunters have aſſured Mr. Gmelin, that they have 
found in a litter of young iſatis's, tome white, and 
others aſh-colour ; theretore the one 1s only a va- 
riety of the other. 

The ifatis inhabits the northern climate, and 
prefers thoſe countries which border on the fro- 
zen ſea, and the rivers which fall into it, They 
are found in the coldeſt, moſt mountainous, and 
moſt barren countries of Norway, Lapland, Si- 
beria, and even Iceland. Theſe animals copulate 
in the month of March ; and their parts of gene- 
ration being like thoſe of the dog, they do not 
ſeparate during the time of their copulation : their 
heat laſts about fifteen days or three weeks, dus 
ring which time they are always above rv 
ut 
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but afterwards they retire into their burrows, which 
they have dug before-hand. There arc many en- 
trances and outlets to theſe burrows, which they keep 
clean, and furniſh with moſs for their greater conve- 
nience. The time of geſtation, like that of the 
bitch, is about nine weeks. They begin to litter 
about the latter end of May, or beginning of June, 
and commonly produce ſix, ſeven, or eight at a 
litter. Thoſe iſatis's which are yellow when born, 
become white as they grow up ; and thoſe which are 
of a black colour, change to an aſh: When young, 
their hair is very ſhort ; the mother ſuckles them 
for five or fix weeks, after which time, ſhe drives 
them out of the burrow, and teaches it to 
ſeek its own nutriment. In the month of Sep- 
tember their hair attains the length of half an 
inch, at which time it is changed entirely white, 
excepting a longitudinal brown ftreak upon the 
back, and another tranſverſal one upon the ſhoul- 
ders: it is then this animal is called Yulpis cruci- 
gera, or the cro/i Fox; but this brown croſs diſap- 
pears before the winter, when the whole body of 
the animal is white, and the hair about two inches 
long. Towards the month of May it begins to 
fall off, which laſts till the month of July, by 
which time the animal has entirely ſhed its coat, 
ſo that the fur is only, ſerviceable in winter, 

The ifatis lives upon rats, hares, and birds, 
which it catches with as much ſubtlety as the fox. 
It plunges in the water, and traverſes the lakes, 
in ſearch of water-fowls and their eggs: the only 
enemy it has in theſe deſert and cold countries, 
is the glutton. As the wolf, the fox, the glut- 
ton, and other animals which inhabit the northern 
parts of Europe and Afia, have paſſed from one 
continent to the other, and are found in America, 
ſo the ifatis muſt be met with there likewiſe ; and 
I preſume, that the grey fox of North America, 
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which - Cateſby has given the figure of, may poſ- 
fibly be the ifatis, inſtead of a fimple variety in 
the ſpecies of the fox. 


: a 1 > 8 * a 0 4 


LTT ON. 


THE body of the glutton is thick, and 


its legs ſhort. It is nearly of the form 


of a ram, but as thick again: its head is 


ſhort, its eyes ſmall, its teeth very ſtrong, its 
tail rather ſhort, and covered with hairs to its 
extremity : it is black along the back, and of a 
reddiſh brown on the flanks; its fur is ex- 
ceedingly beautiful, and much valued. It is com- 


mon enough in Lapland, and all the neighbour- 


ing countries of the Northern Sea, as well in Eu- 


rope as in Aſia. It is called Carcajon in Canada, 


and the northernmoſt parts of America. There 
is alſo all the appearance in the world to believe, 
that the animal of Hudſon's Bay, which Edwards 
has given by the name of Quick Hatch, or Wolve- 
rin, is the ſame as the carcajou of Canada, or the 
glutton of the northern part of Europe. The ani- 
mal indicated by Fernandes, by the name of Te- 
peytzeutichli, or the Mountain Dog, is, probably, of 
the glutton ſpecies, which, poſſibly, is diſperſed as 
far as the deſert mountains of New Spain. 

- Claus Magnus ſeems to me to be the firſt who 
has mentioned this animal. He fays, it is of the 
ſize of a large dog, that its ears and face are 


like thoſe of the cat; the feet and claws very 


ſtrong ; the hair brown, long, and tough ; the tail 
buſhy, like that of a fox, but much ſhorter. Ac- 
cording to Scheffer, the head is round ; the teeth 
ſtrong and ſharp; like thoſe of the wolf; the hair 
black, the body broad, and the feet ſhort hke 
thoſe of the otter, Lahontan, who is the firſt that 


has 
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has ſpoken of the carcajou of North America, ſays, 
« Figure to yourſelf an animal of double the fize 
ce and ſhape of a badger, and you have a perfect 
e reſemblance of this animal.” According to Sar- 
razin, who, poſſibly, only ſaw the young carcajou, 
its body is only two feet long, and its tail eight 
inches. It has (ſays he) a very ſhort and very 
„thick head; its eyes are ſmall ; its jaws very 
ce ſtrong, furniſhed with thirty. two very ſharp teeth.“ 
The young bear, or young wolf, of Edwards, 
which ſeems to be the ſame animal, was, ſays 
this author, as thick again as the fox; its back 
was crooked ; its legs ſhort; its belly almoſt trail- 
ing on the Hauler its tail of a middling length, 
and tufted towards the end. Thus, every circum- 
ſtance agrees to confirm this animal's being a na- 
tive of the moſt northern parts of Europe, Aſia, 
and America. Gmelin is the only perſon who 
affirms, that it travels even into hot countries; 
but this circumſtance appears to me very du- 
bious, if not abſolutely falſe. Gmelin, like many 
other naturaliſts, perhaps, has contounded the hyæ- 
na of the South, with the glutton of the North), 
which, in fact, reſembles it by natural habits, eſpe- 
cially that of voracity ; but in every other reſpect 
theſe animals are entirely different. 

The legs of the glutton are not formed for run- 
ning; its pace is very flow ; but its cunning ſup- 
plies its deficiency of ſwiftneſs: it waits the ar- 
rival of its prey in ambuſh; and, in order to ſeize 
it with greater ſecurity, it climbs up a tree, from 
which it darts down on the elk and the rein-deer, 
and faſtens itſclf ſo ſtrongly with its claws and teeth 
that all the efforts of. the animal cannot remove it. 
The poor animal in vain flies with its utmoſt ſpeed 
in vain it rubs itſelf againſt trees, and other objects it, 
meets with in its rapid progreſs, and uſes its utmoſt 
efforts to deliver itſelf from its enemy; all is uſelels : 

d 5 | faſtened 
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faſtened on their back or loins, the glutton ſtill 
perſiſts in tormenting it by digging into its fleſh, 
and ſucking its blood, till the animal, fainting with 
loſs of blood, falls; then the glutton devours it by 
piecemeal with the utmoſt avidity and obſtinate 
cruelty, It is inconceivable, ſay they, what a length 
of time together the glutton will eat, and what a 
quantity of fleſh it will devour at one ſingle meal. 

The relations of travellers may be poſſibly ex- 
aggerated: but in retrenching a great part of their 
recitals, there will ſtill remain ſufficient to con- 
vince us that the glutton 1s much-more voracious 
than any other beaſt of prey : from this quality 
it has obtained the name of the Quadruped Vulture. 
It is more infatiable, and commits greater depre- 
dations, than the wolf , it would deſtroy every ani- 
mal, if it had ſufficient agility, but it is-reduced 
to drag itſelf heavily along; and the only animal 
it is capable of taking on foot, is the beaver, 
which it cafily deſtroys : it even often attacks that 
animal in its hole, and devours both it and its 
young, if they do not get to the water in time; 
for then the beaver eſcapes its enemy by ſwim- 
ming, and the glutton ſtops its purſuit to feed 
upon the fiſh, When it is deprived of any living 
food, it goes in ſearch of carcaſes, ſcratches open 
graves, and devours the fleſh of dead bodies to 
the very bone. 

Although this animal is ſubtle, and uſes every 
art to conquer other animals, it ſeems to have 
not the leaſt inſtinct for its own preſervation : it 
ſuffers the human ſpecies to approach it without 
the ' leaſt appearance of fear. This indifference, 
which ſeems to ſhew its imbecility, is occaſioned 
perhaps by a very different cauſe ; it is certain, 
that the glutton is not a ſtupid animal, ſince it 
readily finds means to ſatisfy its perpetual and al- 
moſt immediate appetite ; it does not want for cou- 


rage, 
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rage, fince it attacks every animal indifferently that 
comes in its way, and does not fly at the fight 
of man, nor even ſhew the leaſt mark of ſponta- 
neous fear. If, therefore, it is deficient in a proper 
care for its own ſafety, it does not ariſe from an in- 
difference for its preſervation, but only from its habit 
of ſecurity, as it is a native of almoſt every deſert 
country, where it ſeldom meets with any of the 
human ſpecies, and which, when it does meet 
with, it does not take for its enemies: that every 
opportunity it has had of trying its 2 with 
other animals, it has always come off conqueror: 
it moves, therefore, with confidence, and has not 
the leaſt idea of fear, which ſuppoſes ſome fore- 
proved misfortune, or ſome experience of weak- 
nels and inability. The example of the lion 
ſhews us, that it does not turn its back on man, 
at leaſt, not till it has tried its ſtrength; ſo the 
glutton drags itſelf along upon the ſnow in its 
own deſert climate, moves there in perfect ſecu— 
rity, and reigns there ſupreme, like the lion, at 
leaſt, by its own powers, or from the weaknels 
and inabilities of thoſe animals among which it 
exiſts, 

The iſatis is not ſo ſtrong, but much ſwifter 
than the glutton; it ſerves the latter as a pur- 
veyor, following it in its purſuit of animals, and 
often deprives it of its prey before it has de- 
voured it; at leaſt, it partakes of it; for the mo- 
ment the glutton approaches, the iſatis, to avoid 
deſtruction itſelf, leaves what remains for the glut- 
ton to feed on. Both theſe animals burrow in 
the ground; but every other habit is different. 
The iſatis often goes in flocks, while the glutton 
moves alone, or ſometimes with its female : they 
are often found together in their burrows. The 
moſt fierce dogs are timorous of attacking the 
glutton, which defends itfelf with its teeth and 
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feet, and often mortally wounds them ; but as it 
cannot eſcape by flight, they are not long before 
they are taken. 

The fleſh of the glutton, like that of every other 
voracious animal, 1s very bad food. It is only 
hunted after for its ſkin, which makes an exceed- 
ingly good and beautiful fur, not inferior to the 
ſable and black fox. It is alſo ſaid, that when 
properly choſen and well-dreſſed, it has a more 
beautiful gloſs than any other ſkin, and even has 
the beauty of a rich damaſk. 


Of STINKARDS. 


HESE animals are found in every part of South 

America: they have been very indiſtinctly 
deſcribed by travellers, and not only been con- 
founded with each other; but alſo placed with 
others, of quite diſtant ſpecies. Hernandes has 
very clearly indicated three of theſe animals : he 
calls the firſt T/quiepatl, a Mexican name which 
we ſhould preſerve it it was leſs difficult to pro- 
nounce : he both gives the deſcription and figure 
of it; and it is the ſame animal which we find 
a figure of in Seba's works: it is called Squaſh in 
New Spain. The ſecond of theſe animals, which 
Hernandes alſo denominates YT/quiepatl, is what is 
here repreſented, and which we ſhall call Sink, 
the name it bears in South America. The third, 
which Hernandes ſtiles Conepet!, and which name we 
ſhall preſerve, is the ſame as that which has been 
mentioned by Cateſby, by the. denomination of 
the American Pole-Cat, and by M. Briflon, by 
that of the Striped Pole-Cat. We alſo know of a 
fourth kind of thoſe animals, which we ſhall term 
Zorille, a name it bears in Peru, and fome parts 
of the Spaniſh ſettlements in India. 


We 
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We are indebted to M. Aubry for the know- 
ledge of theſe two animals: his real taſte and abi- 
lities in natural hiſtory, is apparent in his cabinet, 
which is the moſt curious in all Paris: he has 
been fo obliging as to communicate his favours 
whenever we had occaſion of them; and this is 
not the only inſtance in which our gratitude is 
due to him. The animals which Mr. Aubry has 
obliged us with, are the ſquaſh, the ſtink, and the 
20rille : the two laſt may be regarded as originals, 
as we do not meet with their figure in any other 
author. 

'The firſt of thefe animals came to Mr. Au- 
bry by the name of Pekan, or the Wild Cat of 
Virginia. I perceived it was not the real pekan, and 
have rejected the laſt denomination, as I found it 
to be the ſame animal Hernandes has deſcribed 
by the name of Tſquiepatl, and which has been 
indicated by travellers by the name of Squaſh. It 
is about fixteen inches long; its legs are ſhort, 
its {nout pointed, its ears ſmall, its hair of a deep 
brown, and its claws black and ſharp. It chiefly 
dwells in the hollows and clefts of rocks, where 
it brings forth its young. It preys upon ſmall 
animals, birds, &c. and when it can ſteal into a 
farm yard, it kills the poultry, but eats only their 
brains. When it is purſued, or offended, it calls 
up all its diabolical ſcents to its defence, and 
ſends forth ſuch a horrid ſtench, that it is dan- 
gerous for men or dogs to approach it: its urine 
is apparently infected with this nauſcous vapour, 
which, we muſt obſerve, does not ſeem habitual 
to it, © I had one of theſe animals ſent me, 
„ ({ivs Seba) which I kept alive in my garden 
« during the ſummer: it did no injury to any 
« perſon; and when it was fed, it might be ma- 
« naged like a little dog. It attempted to bur- 
*« row in the carth with its ſnout, and the affiſt- 
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ance of the two fore-paws, the claws of which 
were long and turned backwards : it hid itſelf 
in the day-time in a hole it had dug itſelf: at 
night it came out, and continued running back- 
wards and forwards, and to the right and left, 
as far as its chain would permit: it only cat 
& as much food as would ſatisfy it; nor ever 
& touched fleſh, bread, nor a number of other 
& kinds of food that was offered to it. What it 
« ſeemed principally fond of, were caterpillars, 
& ſpiders, worms, &c. About the latter end of 
& autumn, it was found dead; it, undoubtedly, 
Fe had not been able to endure the cold. The hair 
* along its back was of a deep cheſtnut colour; 
its ears were ſhort, the fore-part of its head 
round, and the hair of a lighter colour than 
that on the back; on the belly it was yellow. 
Its tail was of a middling length, covered with 
a brown and ſhort hair, annulnted with ſmall 
rings.“ We ſhall obſerve, that although the de- 
ſcription and figure given by Seba, agrees with 
the deſcription and figure of Hernandes, we might, 
however, doubt whether they are both the ſame 
kind of animal, fince Seba docs not make any 
mention of its deteſtable ſcent 3 and it is difficult, 
to conceive it poſſible for him, to have kept ſuch 
a ſtinking animal a whole ſummer in his garden, 
without ſpeaking of the inconvenience it muſt have 
been to thoſe who went near it: we muſt ſup— 
polc, therefore, that the animal deſcribed by Seba, 
by the name of 7/quiepat!, is either not the real 
Y/quiepetl, or that the figure given by Hernandes 
has been applied to it, when it, poffibly, belonged 
to ſome other animal: but this ſuſpicion, which 
at firſt fight ſeems to be well founded, will no 
longer exiſt, when it is known that this animal 
only ſends forth this infectious ſcent when it is 
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purſued or offended; and that it likewiſe has been 
caught and tamed by many people in America. 
Among the four kinds of ftinkards we have above 
indicated by the names of the ſquaſh, conepate, 
cink, and zorille : the two laſt belong to the hotteſt 
countries of South America, and may poſſibly be 
no more than two varieties, and not two different 
ſpecies, The two {irft are varieties of New Spain, 
Louiſania, Carolina, and other temperate climates, 
and ſeem to me to be two diftinet and different 
ſpecies from the others; but principally the ſquaſh, 
which has a particular character of having onl 
four claws on the fore-fcet, whereas all the reſt 
have five, But in every other reſpect, theſe ani- 
mals have nearly the ſame figure, the ſame in- 
ſtinct, the ſame offenſive ſcent, and only differ, as 
I may ſay, by the colour and length of the hair. 
The ſquaſh, as has been obſerved, is of a pretty 
uniform brown colour, and its tail is not tufted 
like the reſt. The conepate has five white ſtripes 
on a black ground, running longitudinally from 
the head to the tail. The ikink is white on the 
back, and black on the fides, but quite black on 
the head, excepting a white ſtreak which runs 
from the nape of the neck to the forehead : its 
tail is tufted, and cloathed with very long white 
hairs mixed with ſome of a black colour, 

The zorille, which is alſo called mauripita, is till 
ſmaller, and has a moſt beautiful tail, finiſhed with 
as great abundance of hair as the ſtink, from which 
it differs by the diſpoſition of the ſpots on its coat, 
the white ftreaks running longitudinally from the 
head to the middle of the back on a black ground; 
beſides which, there are other kinds of ſtreaks which 
pals tranſverſally over the loins, the crupper and the 
inſertion of the tail, one half of which is black and 


the other white, whereas in the ſkin they are all of 
the ſame colour, 


Kalm 
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Kalm ſpeaking of this animal ſays, one of them 
% came near the farm where | lived, It was in win- 
ter time, and during the night, and the dogs that 
were upon the watch, puriued it for ſome time, 
« until it diſcharged its urine againſt them. Al- 
though I was in my bed a good way off, I thought 
© TI ſhould have been ſuffocated, and the cows and 
* oxen themſelves, by their lowrings, ſhewed how 
% much they were affected by the ſtench. About 
«* the end of the ſame year, another of thoſe animals 
«« crept into our cellar, but did not exhale the ſmal- 
& left ſcent, becauſe it was not diſturbed. A foolith 
* woman, however, who perceived it at night, by the 
« ſhining of its eyes, killed it, and at that moment 
« its ſtench began to ſpread. The whole cellar was 
5 filled with it to ſuch a degree, that the woman 
« kept her bed for ſeveral days after, and all the 
* meat, bread, and other proviſions, that were kept 
there, were 10 infected, that they were obliged to 
< be thrown out of doors.” "I 

All the animals are nearly of the ſame form and 
the ſame fize as the European polecat; they reſemble 
it alſo by its natural habits, and the phyfical reſults of 
their generation are the ſame. The polecat is the 
moſt offenfive animal for its {cent in this continent; 
it is only ſtronger in the ſtinkards, the ſpecies and 
varieties of which are very numerous in America, 
whereas, there is only one of the pole-cat in all the old 


cContinent : for I do not believe with Kolbe, that the 


animal he calls the ſtinking otter, and which ſeems to 
me to be a real ſtinkard, exiſts in the Cape of Good 
Hope, as a native of that country: and potſibly 
Kolbe, who 1s not very exact, has borrowed his det- 
cription from P. Zuchel, whom he has quoted as hav- 
ing ſeen that animal in Braſil. That of New Spain, 
indicated by H. Fernandes, by the name of ertehua, 
ſeems to me to be ſame animal as the Peruvian zorilie, 
and the tepemextic, mentioned by the ſame author, 

may 
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may probably be the conapete, which is found 


in New Spain, as well as in Louiſania and in Ca- 
rolina. 


The PEKAN and the VISON. 


HE fur merchants of Canada have long been ac- 
quainted with the name of pekan, without an 

knowledge of the animal to which it belongs. Na- 
turaliſts have not even mentioned its name, and tra- 
vellers have employed it indiſtinctly to denote other 
animals, and particularly the ſtinkards; others have 
called it the wild fox or cat, and it is impoſſible to 
derive any preciſe knowledge from the thort and faulty 
remarks that they have left us. We are alſo ignorant 
of the origin of the name of the viſon as well as of 
the pekan, and it is only ſaid that they belong to two 
different animals of South America. We found two 
of theſe animals in the cabinet of Mr. Aubry, which 
he was ſo obliging as to favour us with, to have them 
defigned, and to form our deſcription from. 

The pekan fo ftrongly reſembles the marten and 
the viſon, the pole-cat ; that we are inclined to look 
on them as varieties of theſe two ſpecies. They not 
only are of the fame make, the {ame proportion, the 
ſame length of tail, and the ſame quality of the hair; 
but alſo the fame number of teeth and claws, the 
ſame inſtinct, and the ſame natural habits: therefore 
from theſe circumſtances we are inclined to ſuppoſe 
ourſelves properly authorized to regard the pekan as 
a variety in the ſpecies of the marten, and the viſon 
as a variety 1n that of the pole-cat, or, at leaſt to con- 
ſider them as ſpecies approaching ſo near cach other, 
that they do not preſent any real difference: the hair 
of the pekan and the viſon is only more ſoft, brown 
and gloily than that of the marten and pole-cat, but 
this difference, as is known, is common to them as 


well 
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well as to the beaver, otter and other animals of 


North America, whoſe fur is more beautiful than that 
thoſe of theſe ſame kind of animals in the north of 
Europe. 


— 


Se SABLE 
AEMOST every naturaliſt has ſpoken of this ani- 


mal without knowing any thing more of it than 
it's ſkin. Mr. Gmelin is the firſt who has given its 
figure and deſcription : he ſaw two living ones at the 
governor of Tobolſki's. The fable, (ſays he) re- 
„ ſembles the marten in its ſhape and habit of body, 
and the weaſel in the number of its teeth: it has fi 
very long inciſive teeth, a little turned back; F i 
has alſo two long canine teeth in the lower jaw, 
and ſmall ſharp teeth in the upper; there are very 
large whiſkers about the mouth, its feet are broad 
6 and armed with five claws, like the reft of its 
« kind. Theſe characters were common to theſe 
ce two ſables; but one of them was of a dark brown, 
« excepting the ears and the throat, where. the 
* hair was rather yellow; the other which was 
e ſmaller, was more of a yellowiſh tincture, its 
ears and throat being alſo much paler. Theſe 
& are the colours they both have in winter, and 
& which they are ſeen to change in the ſpring ; 
& the former becoming of a yellow brown, the 
& other of a pale yellow. I have admired (con- 
c tinues M. Gmelin) the agility of theſe animals: 
& as ſoon as they perceived a cat, they fixed them- 
ſelves in an erect poſture on their hind legs, as 
if they were preparing for an attack : their 
“ inquietude is alſo remarkable in the night 
« when they ſeek their prey; whereas, in the day, 
6e eſpecially after feeding, they generally fleep an 
half hour or an hour at a time, during W 
they 
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* they may be goaded, bound, or done almoſt 
any thing with, without waking them,” 

By this deſcription we perceive, the ſables are 
not all of the ſame colour, and that, conſequently, 
nomenclators, who have deſcribed'them from their 
ſpots, and from the colour of the hair, have made 
uſe of a bad character, ſince it not only changes 


in different ſeaſons, but varies in individuals, and 
in different climates. 


Theſe animals inhabit the banks of rivers in 


ſhady places, and in the thickeſt woods: they 
leap with great caſe from tree to tree, and are 
{aid to be afraid of the ſun, which tarniſhes the 
luſtre of their robes in a very ſhort time. They 

are allo improperly ſaid by ſome, to hide themſelves, 
and remain torpid during the winter, when it is 
the chief time they are hunted, and in which 
they are only in ſeaſon, as their ſkins are much 
finer and better at that time than in ſummer: they 
live on rats, fiſh, and wild fruit: they have the diſ- 
agreeable odour of their kind, which 1s ſtrongeſt 
during the time their heat is on them: they are 
moſtly found in Siberia, and. but very few in 
Ruſſia, and there are till leſs in Lapland and other 
countries. The blackeſt ſkins are the molt eſteem- 
ed. The difference of this ſkin from others, con- 
fiſts in the quality of the fur, which has no grain, 
and rubbed any way, is equally ſmooth and 
irreſiſting; whereas, the furs of other animals, 
rubbed againſt the grain, give a ſenſation of 
roughneſs from their reſiſtance. 

The hunting. of the ſable falls to the lot of 
condemned criminals, who are ſent from Ruffia 
into theſe wild and extenſive foreſts, which, for a 
great part of the year, are covered with ſnow : 
theſe unfortunate wretches remain there nrany 
vears, and are obliged to furniſh a certain num- 


ber of ſkins every year: they only Kill this ani- 
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mal by a fingle ball, in order to damage it as 


little as poſſible; and ſometimes, inſtead of fire 
arms, they make uſe of the croſs-bow and very 
ſmall pointed arrows. As the ſucceſs of this 
hunting trade, ſuppoſes addreſs and great aſſiduity, 
the officers are permitted to encourage the hunters, 
by allowing them to ſhare among themſelves the 
ſurplus of thoſe ſkins which they procure; and 
this, in the proceſs of a few years, amounts to 
a. very confiderable ſum. 

Some naturaliſts have imagined, that the ſable 
was the ſatherius of Ariſtotle, and their conjecture 
ſeems to be well founded. The fineneſs of the 
ſable's fur, indicates, that it often goes in the wa- 
ter; and ſome travellers aſſert, that they find the 
greateſt numbers in ſmall iſlands, whither the 
hunters go to take them: on the other hand, 
Ariſtotle calls the ſatherius a water animal, and 
Joins it to the beaver and the otter. We muſt 
alſo preſume, that when Athens was in its height 
of magnificence, theſe beautiful ſkins were not un- 
known to the Athenians, and that the animal which 


ſupplied them had ſome name affixed to it; there- 


fore, there is not one can be applied to the fa- 
ble with greater propriety than that of ſatherius, 
if it is a fact, that the ſable cats fiſh, and that it 
often dwells in the water, which gives it a place 
among the number of amphibious animals. 


—_— — 
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The LE MIN G. 


LAUS Magnus is the firſt who has taken no- 
tice of the leming; and all what Geſner, 
Scaliger, Ziegler, Johnſton, and others have ſaid, 
is extracted from that author: but, Wormius, 
after having made very ſtrict reſearches, has given 
us the hiſtory of this animal as follows: It is 
„ (lays 
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(ſays he) of the ſhape of a mouſe, but has a 


ſhorter tail: its body is about the length of five 
inches, covered with fine hair of various colours. 
The extremity of the upper part of the head 
is black, as are the neck and ſhoulders; but 
the reſt of the body 1s reddiſh, intermixed with 
ſmall black ſpots of various figures : as for the 
tail, which is not above half an inch long, 
is covered with browniſh hairs, and the ſpots 
vary alſo both in their form and ſize. In 
ſome there are many red hairs about the 
mouth, reſembling whiſkers, fix of which are 
longer and redder than the reſt. The mouth is 
but ſmall, and the upper lip is divided like the 
ſquirrel, Two ſharp, incifive, and crooked 


teeth, ſhoot from the upper jaw, the roots of 


which penetrate to the orbit of the eyes: in 
the lower jaw are two other teeth conformable 
to the upper; a little diſtance, from theſe on 
each fide are placed three maſticators. The 
tongue 1s pretty large, and extends to the ex- 
tremity of the inciſive teeth. The remains of 
the food in the throat of this animal, makes 
us imagine it ruminates. The eyes are little 
and black; the ears round, and inclining to- 
wards the neck ; the legs before are ſhort, and 
thoſe behind longer, which gives it a greater de- 
gree of ſwiftneſs; the feet are cloathed with 
hair, and armed with five very ſharp and 
crooked claws; the middle claw is very long, 
and the fifth is like a little finger, or the ſpur 
of a cock, ſometimes placed very high up the 


leg. The colour of the hair on the belly is 


whitiſh, 1 a little on the yellow, &c.“ 


This animal, therefore, whoſe legs are very ſhort, 
runs very ſwift. It generally inhabits the moun- 
tains of Norway and Lapland, but ſometimes de- 
ſcends in ſuch great numbers in ſome years, and 
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in ſome ſeaſons, that the inhabitants look on their 
arrival as a terrible ſcourge, from which there is no 
poſſibility of deliverance. They move, for the 
moſt part, in a ſquare, marching forward by night, 
and lying ſtill by day. Thus, like an animated 
torrent, they are often ſeen more than ' a mile 
broad, covering the . and that ſo thick, that 
the hindmoſt Touches its leader. It is in vain, 
that the poor inhabitants refitts, or attempts to 
ſtop their progreſs ; they ſtill keep moving for— 
ward; and though thouſands are deſtroyed, my- 
riads are ſeen to ſucceed and make their deftruc- 
tion impraticable : they generally move in lines, 
which are about three feet from each other, and 
exactly parallel: their march is always directed 
from the north-weſt to the ſouth-weſt, and regu- 
larly conducted from the beginning. Wherever 
their motions are turned, nothing can ſtop them; 
they go directly forward, impelled by ſome ſtrange 
power; and from the time they at firft ſet our, 
they never think of retreating. If a lake, or a 
river, happens to interrupt their progrefs, they all 
together take the water and ſwim over it; a fire, 
a deep well, or a torrent, does not turn them out 
of their ſtrait lined direction; they boldly plunge 
into the flames, or leap down the well, and are 
ſometimes ſeen climbing up on the other fide, 
It they are interrupted by a boat acrots the river 
while they are ſwimming, they never attempt to 
ſwim round it, but mount directly up its ſides; 
and the beatmen, who know how vain reſiſtance 
would be, calmly ſuffer the living torrent to paſs 
over, which it does without farther damage, If 
they meet with a ſtack of hay or corn which 1n- 
terrupts their paſſage, inſtead of going over it, 
they gnaw their way through; if they are ſtopped 
by a houſe in their courſe, if they cannot get 
through it, they continue there till they dic, ”It 
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is happy, however, that they eat nothing that is 
prepared for human ſubſiſtence: they never enter 
an houſe to deſtroy the proviſions, but are con- 
tented with eating every root and vegetable that 
they meet. If they happen to paſs through a 
meadow, they deſtroy it in a very ſhort time, and 
give it an appearance of being burnt up and 
ſtrewed with aſhes. If, they are interrupted in their 
courſe, and a man ſhould imprudently venture to 
attack one of them, the little animal is no way 
intimidated by the diſparity of ſtrength, but fu- 
rioully flies up at its opponent, and barking ſome- 
what like a puppy, wherever it faſtens 1t does 
not eaſily quit its hold: if, at laſt, the leader is 
found out of its line, which it defends as long as 
it can, and be ſeparated from the reſt of its kind, 
it ſets up a plaintive cry, different from that of 
anger, and, as ſome ſay, gives uſelf a voluntary 
death, by hanging itſelf on the fork of a tree. 
An enemy ſo numerous and deſtructive, would 
quickly render the countries where they appear 
utterly uninhabitable, did it not fortunately hap- 
pen, that the ſame rapacity that animates them 
to deſtroy the labours of mankind, at laſt impels 
them to deſtroy each other. After committing in- 
credible devaſtations, they are at laſt ſeen to ſepa- 
rate into two armies, oppoſed with deadly hatred 
along the coaſts of the larger lakes and rivers. 
The Laplanders, who obſerve them thus drawn up 
to fight, inſtead of confidering their mutual ani- 
moſities as an happy riddance of the moſt dread- 
ful peſt, form ominous prognoſtics from the man- 
ner of their engagements : they confider their com- 
bats as a preſage of war, and expect an invaſion 
from the Ruſſians or Swedes, as the fide, next thoſe 
Kingdoms happen to conquer, The two diviſions, 
hower cr, continue their engagements and animoſity 
until one part overcomes the other: from that time 


they 
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they. utterly diſappear, nor is it well known what 
becomes of either the conquerors, or the conquered. 
Some ſuppoſe, that they ruſh headlong into the 
ſea; others, that they kill themſelves, as ſome 
are found hanging on the forked branches of a 
tree; and others, that they are deſtroyed by the 
Young ſpring herbage. But the moſt probable 
opinion is, that having devoured the vegetable 
productions of the country, and having nothing 
more to ſubſiſt on, they then fall to devouring 
each other, and having habituated themſelves to 
that kind of food, continue it. However th's be, 
they are often found dead by thouſands, and their 
carcaſes have been known to infect the air for 
ſeveral miles round, ſo as to produce very ma- 
lignant diſorders: they ſeem alſo to infect the 
Plants they have gnawed, for the cattle often die 
that afterwards feed in the places where they 
paſſed. The inhabitants have an opinion, as they 
do not know from whence ſuch numbers proceed, 
that they fall with the rain.* 

As for the reſt, the male is generally larger 
and more beautifully ſpotted than the females : 
they go in droves into the water ; but no ſooner 
does a ſtorm of wind ariſe, than they are all 
drowned. The fleſh of the lemings 1s horrid food, 
and their ſkin, although covered with a very beau- 
tiful fur, is of too little conſiſtence to be ſer— 


viceable. 


* 


The CANADIAN OTTER. 
THIS otter, which is much larger than the com- 


mon otter, and which muſt be a native of 
the north of Europe, as well as of Canada, oc- 
caſioned me to enquire whether it was not the 
ſame 

* Schefer's Hiſt. Lapland, Phil. Tranſact. & o. 
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ſame animal as Ariſtotle has indicated by the name 
of the Latax, which, he ſays, is much larger and 
ſtronger than the otter ; but his. obſervations do 
not entirely agree with the animal in queſtion, 
though in other reſpects it is perfectly reſembling 
the common otter, therefore, I judged, that this 
was not a particular ſpecies, but only a ſimple 
variety in that of the otter. And as the Greeks, 
eſpecially Ariſtotle, have taken great care to give 
different names to thoſe animals only who really 
differ in ſpecies, we are convinced, that the /atax 
is quite another animal: beſides, the otter, like 
the beaver, is commonly larger, and its hair is of 
a more beautiful black in America than in Eu- 
rope. This Canadian otter therefore muſt, in fact, 
be larger and blacker than our otter ; but in at- 
tempting to diſcover what the /atax of Ariſtotle 
might be, I have conjectured, that it was the 
ſame animal as Belon calls the Marine Wolf. 
Ariſtotle mentions fix amphibious animals in 
his works, of which only three are known to us, 
Viz. the phocas, the beaver, and the otter; the 
three others, the latax, the ſatherion, and the ſa- 
terion, ſtill remain unknown, as their names are only 
mentioned, and no deſcription given of them: in 
this caſe, as in all thoſe which we cannot draw 
any direct indication from to arrive at the knowledge 
of a ſubject, we muſt have recourſe to the mode 
of excluſion; but we cannot make uſe of that 
with hopes of ſucceſs, unleſs we are nearly ac- 
quainted with every particular: when that is the 
caſe, we can conclude a negative from the poſi- 
tive, which negative by this means becomes a po- 
fitive knowledge. For example, I know, that by 
long ſtudy I have attained a knowledge of almoſt 
every animal: I know, that Ariſtotle could not 
have had any knowledge of thoſe, particular to 
the continent of America; I alſo know the am- 


phibious 
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phibious quadrupeds, and have ſeparated from 
them thoſe of America, as the tapir, the cabiai, 
the ondatra, &c. which then leaves me the am- 
phibious animals of our continent, viz. the hip- 
popotame, the morſe or marine cow, the feal or 
marine calf, the marine wolf of Belon, the bea- 
ver, the otter, the fable, the water-rat, the del- 
man, and we may include the ichneumon, which 
ſome have looked upon as an amphibious animal, 
and ſtiled it the Egyptian Otter. I retrench from 
this number the morſe, or marine cow, which be- 
ing only met with in the northern ſeas; was not 
known to Ariſtotle : I alfo retrench the hippopo- 
tame, the water-rat, and the ichneumon, becauſe 
he ſpeaks of them in another part of his work, 
and deſcribes them by their names : I retrench the 
ſeal, the beaver, and the otter, which are well 
known too. There now remains the marine wolf 
of Belon, the ſable, and the deſman, for the latax, 
the ſatherion, and the ſatyrion. Of theſe three ani- 
mals, the marine wolf of Belon's is the only one 
that is larger than the otter, therefore is the only 
one which can repreſent the latax ; conſequently, 
the ſable and the deſman repreſents the /atberion 
and the ſatyrion. It muſt, however, be perceived, 
that theſe conjectures, which 1 believe to be pro- 
perly founded, are not among the number of thoſe 
which time cannot throw a ſtronger light on ; at 
leaſt, fome Greek manuſcripts may be diſcoyered 
which are unknown at pretent, where theſe names 
may be found to be made ule of, that is to ſay, 
explained by new indications. 
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The SEAL, the MORSE, and tbe MAN ATI. 


HE words ſeal, morſe, and manati, are rather 

generical denominations than ſpecifical names: 
we comprehend, under that of the ſeal, firſt, the 
pla of the ancients, which is, probably, the ſame 
animal as the ſeal; ſecondly, the common fea}, 
which we call the Sea Calf; thirdly, the great 
feal, which Mr. Parſons has given a figure and 
deſcription of in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
No. 469 ; fourthly, the greater ſeal, which ig called 
the Sea Lim, and the figure and deſcription of 
which is given in Anſon's Voyages. 

By the morſe, we underſtand an animal which is 
vulgarly known by the name of the Sea Call, 
or great-toothed Beaſt, We know of two ſpecies 
of this animal, one found in the northern ſeas; 
the other, on the contrary, only inhabits the ſouth- 
ern, which we ſhall term Dugen. The laſt, called 
the Anti, or marine ox of St. Domingo, and 
other parts ot; South America, as well as that of 
Senegal, and other coaſts of Africa, and which 
ſeems to us to be nly a variety of the American 
manatt, 

The ſeal and the morſe approach nearer qua- 
druped than cetaceous animals, as they have four 
kind of feer : the manatis, 'which have only two 
before, are more of the cetaceous than the. qua- 
druped nature; but all three differ from every 
other animal by the following ſtriking character. 
Theſe animals being the only ones which can 
live both in the water and on land, and are, con- 
ſequently, the only ones we can properly term 
ainp/ubjous. In man, and all terreſtrial and vivipa- 
rous animals, the foramen ovale, which ſupports the 
fœtus alive without reſpiration, is ſhut at the mo- 
ment of its birth, and remains cloſed all its lite 
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after: on the contrary, it is always open in theſe 
animals ; the female brings them forth upon land : 
their lungs are dilated by the air the moment 
they are born, and their reſpiration begins and 
operates as it does in every other animal. By 
means of this foramen. ovale perpetually ſubſiſting 
and permitting the communication of the blood 
of the vena cava to the aorta, theſe animals have 
the advantage of breathing whenever it is requi- 
fire, This ſingular property is common to all 
three ; but each has particular faculties, which we 
Mall take notice of in the hiſtory of the ſpecies 
of theſe amphibious animals, 


EE > Th SEAL. 


THIS animal has its head round, like that of 
the human ſpecies; its ſnout is broad, like 
the otter's; the eyes large and elevated; little 
or no external figns of ears, only two auditor 

paſſages in the ſides of the head: it has whiſkers 
about its mouth, and its teeth ſom@what reſemble 
thoſe of the wolf; the tongue is forked at the 
point; the body, ban le, and feet, covered with 
a ſhort and briſtly hair; it has no legs, but two 
feet, or membranes, like hands, with five toes, 
terminated by as many claws: theſe membranes, 
which have the appearance of hands, are only 
larger and turned backwards, as if deſigned to 
unite with its very ſhort tail, which they accom- 
pany on both ſides. The body is thickeſt where 
the neck is joined to it, from whence the animal 
tapers down to the tail like a fiſh. It is as ſtrange 
an animal as it appears to be fabulous, and formed 
on the model of the tritons, ſyrens, and other 
ſea deities of the poets, who feigned them with 
the head of a man, the body of a * 

an 
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and the tail of a fiſh: in fact, this amphibious 
animal, though of a very different nature from 
that of our domeſtic animals, yet ſeems to be 
ſuſceptible of a kind of education : it is fed by 
putting it often in water: it is taught to falute 
perſons with its head and its voice; it is accul- 
tomed to obey the call of its keeper, and gives 
many other ſigns of intelligence and docility. 
The brain is proportionably larger than in man; 
its ſenſations are as perfect, and its ſagacity as 
ready, as thoſe of any orher quadruped: both the 
one and the other are ſtrongly marked by its do- 
cility, its ſocial qualities, its ſtrong inſtinct for 
its female, its great attention towards its young, 
and by its voice, which is more expreſſive, and 
more modulated, than in other animals: its body 
is likewiſe firm and large: it is alſo ſtrong, and 
armed with very ſharp teeth and claws, and 
has many particular and ſingular advantages over 
any other animal we can compare with it: it 
endures both heat and cold, and feeds indifferently 
on graſs, fleſh, or fiſh; it can equally live on ice, 
land, or in the water. This animal and the morſe 
are the only quadrupeds which deſerve the name 
of Amphibious, or that have the foramen ovale open, 
conſequently, they are the only animals who can 
exiſt without reſpiration, and to which the watery 
element is as agrecable as that of the air. The 
otter and the beaver cannot properly be termed 
amphibious, as their real element is air; for not 
having the foramen ovale open, they cannot remain 
any length of time under the water, and are obliged 
to quit it, or ſwim with their heads out of it to 
have the benefit of reſpiration. | 
But- theſe advantages, which are very great, are 
counter-balanced by imperfections ſtill greater: 
they may be ſaid to be deprived of the uſe of 
their fore-legs, or membranes; they are almoſt 


entirely 
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entirely ſhut up within its body, while nothing 
appears but the extremities of them, which are 
furniſhed with five toes, which are ſcarcely move- 
able, being united together by a very ſtrong mem- 
brane, fo that they might more properly be called 
fins than feet, as they are more adapted for the 
purpoſe of ſwimming than walking, the hind-feet, 
indeed, being turned backwards, are entirely uſe- 
leſs upon land; ſo that when the animal is obliged 
to move, it drags itfelf forward like a reptile, 
and with an effort more painful; for it cannot 
twiſt itſelf about like the ſerpent, but lays like a 
lump on the earth, and by graſping whatever it 


finds in its reach, drags itſelf up the ſteepeſt ſhores, 


rocks, and ſhoals of ice : by this method it moves 
with ſuch a degree of ſwiftneſs, that a man can- 
not overtake it; it makes its way towards the ſea, 
and oftentimes the wounded eſcapes the purſuit of 
the hunter. | 
The ſeal is a ſocial animal, and generally found 
in great numbers in the places they frequent: 
their natural climate is the northern, but they are 
alſo met with in the temperate and even hot 
countries; for they are ſeen on the ſhores of al- 
moſt all the ſeas in the univerſe. The ſpecies 
alone ſeems to vary, and, according to the dif- 
ference of climates, changes its colour and even 
its ſhape, We have ſeen ſome of theſe animals 
alive, and many of their ſkins have been ſent to 
us: out of theſe we have choſen two for our 
preſent ſubject; the firſt, the ſeal of our Euro- 
pean Sea, of which there are many varieties : the 
proportions of the body ſeems different from any 
other, its tail being ſhorter, its body longer, and 
its claws larger ; -but theſe differences are not 
conſiderable enough to make it a ſeparate and di- 
ſtinct ſpecies, The ſecond, is the ſeal of the Me- 
diterranean and ſouthern ſeas, and which we pre- 
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ſume to be the phoca of the ancients, ſeems to be 
of another ſpecies, for it differs from any other 
both in the quality and colour of the hair, which 
is almoſt black, whereas in the other kind it is 
of a grey and briſtly nature: its teeth and ears 
are alſo different; for it has, in fact, a very ſmall 
external appearance of an ear, whereas the others 
have an auditory paſſage without any concha ; its 
inciſive teeth are likewiſe terminated with two 
points, whereas the teeth of the other two are 
inciſive and ſharp, like thoſe of a dog, wolf, or 
any other quadruped ; and its arms, or fins, are 
alſo ſituate lower, that is to ſay, more backward z 
nevertheleſs, theſe diſagreements, perhaps, are only 
varieties dependent on the climate, and not ſpe- 
cifical differences, though there are, numbers of 
theſe animals in thoſe parts to be found, larger, 
ſmaller, thicker, or thinner, and of a different co- 
loured hair, according to their ſex and age. 

By a fimilarity which appears at firſt fight but 
trivial, and by ſome fugitive accounts, we have 
reaſon to ſuppoſe this ſecond ſeal was the phoca of 
the ancients, We were informed, that it came 
from India; at leaſt, it is very probable, it came 
from the Levant: it was adult, as it had all its 
teeth perfect, and was about a fifth leſs than the 
adult ſeals of our ocean, and about two thirds 
leſs than thoſe of the Frozen Sea; for although 
it had all its teeth, it was not above two feet 
five inches in length, whereas, that deſcribed by 
Mr. Parſons was ſeven feet and a half long, though 
not arrived at its full growth, as its teeth were 
not all perfect. Now, all the characters given 
by the ancients to their phoca, do not denote ſo 
large an animal, but agrees with the ſmall ſeal, 
which they often compare to the otter and the 
beaver; and what has finally contributed to affure 
us, that this ſmall ſeal is the phoca of the anci- 


ents, 
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ents, 15 one circumſtance, which can only be at- 
tributed to the animal in queſtion, and which 
they never could have affixed to the ſeals found 
on our coaſts, nor to the larger ſeals of the nor- 
thern ocean. The ancients ſay, that the hair of 
the phoca is of an undulating nature, which 
follows the motions of the ſea. by a natural ſym- 
pathy ; and that this remarkable effect remains in 
it after the ſkin is ſeparated from the animal. 
This circumſtance cannot be attributed to our 
ſeals, nor to thoſe of the northern, ſince the hair 
both of the one and the other is ſhort and rough: 
on the contrary, it rather agrees in ſome reſpects 
with the ſmall ſeal, being longer and of a more 
ſupple nature in genczal than the hair of the ſeals 
of the northern ſeas, Beſides, Cardan poſitively 
ſays, that this property, which has been regarded 
as fabulous, is found to be a matter of fact in 
India. Without placing a too great dependance 
on this aflertion of Cardan's, we rauſt allow, at 
leaſt it indicates, that this circumſtance belongs 
to the Indian ſeal, and there is all the appearance 
in the world to think, that it is at beſt no more 
than an electoral phænomenon, the caute of which 
the ancients wereè ignorant of: however it may be, 
the reaſons above mentioned are a ſufficient foun- 
dation to preſume, that this ſmall ſeal is the phoca 
of the ancients; and there is alſo great reaſon 
to imagine, that it is the fame as that Mr. Ron- 
delet calls the Mediterranean Phoca, the body of 
which, according to him, is much longer in pro- 

rtion, but ſmaller than our feal, The great 
ſeal, deſcribed by Mr. Parſons, which, probably, 
comes from the northern ſeas, ſeems to be a dif- 
ferent ſpecies from the other two; for, notwith- 
ſtanding it had ſcarcely any teeth, and not arrived 
to its full growth, it was about as big again 1n all 
its dimenſions, and, conſequently, wlien adult, muſt 


be 
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be ten times the ſize and weight of any other ſeal. 
Mr. Parſons, as Mr. Klein judiciouſly remarks, 
ſpeaks a great deal on the ſubject of this ani- 
mal ina few words, and has gtven the following 
obſervations in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
No. 469. p. 383, 386. | | 

A ſea-calf was thewn at Charing-Croſs, in the 
month of February, 1742-3.—The figures given 
by Aldrovandus, Johnſton, and others, being de- 
figned in profile, leads us into two errors; in the 
firſt of which, the legs are apparent, though they 
are not viſible externally in any poſition the ant 
mal is placed: the ſecond is, that the feet are 
repreſented like two fins, whereas they are two real 
teet, with five toes terminated by as many claws, 
all joined together with membranes. The toes 
are compoſed of three articulations. The claws 
on the fore-feet are very large and broad : its feet 
are nearly like thoſe of a mole, and ſeem to be 
deſigned for the purpoſes of crawling or ſwim- 
ming. Between each toe is a narrow membrane; 
but the membranes of the hinder feet are much 
larger than thoſe before, and only ſerve to row 
the animal along when in the water. It was a 
female ſeal which died the 16th of February, 
1742-3. The hairs that were about its mouth 
were of a horny and tranſparent ſubſtance : its 
ſtomach, inteſtines, bladder, reins, ureters, dia- 
phragm, lungs, the great blood veſſels, and the 
external parts of generation, were like thoſe of a 
cow : the ſpleen was two inches long, four inches 
broad, and exceedingly thin; the liver was com- 
poſed of ſix lobes, each of which was long and 
thin like the ſpleen; the gall-bladder was very 
ſmall; the heart long, and of a ſoft texture, ha- 
ving the foramen ovale very wide, and the fleſhy 
parts very large. In the lower ſtomach, were about 
four pounds of ſharp and angular pieces of flint, 
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which ſeems as if the animal had ſwallowed them 
for the purpoſe of grinding its food. This ani- 
mal is viviparous, and ſuckles its young: its fleſh 
is firm and muſcular. Although it had attained 
ſeven feet and a half in length, yet it was but 
oung, as it had ſcarcely any teeth at that time. 
t had four ſmall holes regularly placed and 
forming a ſquare about the navel; theſe were the 
preceding figns of four teats which were to ap- 
ear in a future time. | 
Thus, we have taken notice of three kinds of 
ſeals, which ſeem to be different one from the 
other. The ſmall black ſeal of India and the Le- 
vant; the ſea-calf, or the ſeal of our ſea; and the 


great ſeal of the North. To the firſt of theſe, 


therefore, we muſt refer all what the ancients have 
written about the phica. Ariſtotle was well ac- 
quainted with this animal, fince he has deſcribed 
it of an ambiguous nature, intermediate between 
aquatic and terreſtrial animals ; that is an imper- 
feet and deformed quadruped, having no cxternal 
ſigns of ears, but only very apparent cavities : its 
tongue (he ſays) is forked, and it has teats, and 
a {mall tail reſembling that of a ſtag. This en- 
tirely agrees with the ſeal; but he is deceived, 
in affirming, that it has no gall-bladder; for it 
is certain, that it has one, or, at leaſt, a veſicle of 
that fort. Mr. Parſons, indeed, ſays, that the gall 
veſicle of the great ſeal, which he deſcribes, was 
very ſmall ; but M. Daubenton found a gall ve- 
ficle in the ſeal which he diſſected, proportiona- 
ble to the fize of the liver; and the gentlemen 
of the Academy of Sciences, who alſo met with 
this gall veſicle in the ſcal which they diſſected, 
do not ſpeak of its being remarkably ſmall. 

In ſhort, Ariſtotle could not have had any 
knowledge of the great ſeal of the Fragen 
Sea, ſince in the time he lived, all the north of 
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Europe and Aſia was unknown. The Romans fixed 
their's north in Gaul and Germany; the Greeks 
knew ſtill leſs of the animals of this part of 
the world: it is therefore very probable, that 
Ariſtotle, ſpeaking of the phaca as a very com- 
mon animal, only means the Mediterranean phoca 
by this name, and that he was no more acquainted 
with our ſeal, than he was with the great ſeal of 
the northern "ſeas, 

The females of thoſe three kinds have many pro- 
perties in common with each other, and bring 
forth in winter, and rear their young upon ſome 
ſand bank, rock, or ſmall iſtland, at fome diſtance 
from the continent. When they ſuckle their 
young, they fit upon their hinder legs, and they 
continue with their dam for twelve or fifteen days, 
after which ſhe brings them down to the water, 
accuſtoms them to ſwim, and get their food by 
their own induſtry. As each litter, never exceeds 
above three or four, fo the animal's cares are not 
much divided, and the education of her little ones 
are compleated. In fact, thoſe animals are very 
ſagacious and docile : they underſtand and mu- 
tually aſſiſt each other in danger. The young par- 
ticularly diſtinguiſh their mother's. voice among 
the numerous bleatings of the old ones, and are 
perfectly obedient to her call. We are unac- 
quainted with the time of the females geſtation ; 
bur, if we judge from the time of their growth, 
the length of their lives, and the ſize of theſe 
animals, it will appear to be many months: the 
time alſo that intervenes, from their birth till 
they attain their full growth, being many years, 
the length of their lives alfo muſt be very long. 
I am of opinion, that theſe animals live upwards 
of an hundred years; for we know, that cetace- 
ous animals in general live much longer than qua- 


drupeds; and as the ſeal fills up the chaſm be- 
HI. 3 B 
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tween one and the ,other, they muſt participate 
of the nature of the- firſt, and, conſequently, live 
much longer than the laſt. 

The voice of the ſeal may be compared to the 
barking of an angry dog. When young, they 
have a ſhrill note, ſomewhat like the mewing of 
a cat: thoſe that are taken early from their dams, 
"mew continually, and very often die through ina- 
nition, ſooner than take the food that is offered 
them. Theſe animals in general, are of a cou- 
rageous nature. It is remarked, that inſtead of 
being terrified at thunder and lightning, they are 
rather delighted, generally come on ſhore in tem- 
peſts and forms, and even quit their icy abodes 
to avoid the ſhock of the tempeſtuous waves: at 
ſuch times, they ſport in great numbers along the 
ſhore; the tremendous conflict ſeems to divert 
them, and the heavy rains that fall appears to 
enliven them: they have naturally a diſagreeable 
ſcent, and when there are great numbers together, 
it is ſmelt at a great diſtance. It often happens, 
that when purſued, they drop their excrements, 
which are of a yellow colour, and of a very abo- 
minable ſcent. As they have a prodigious quan- 
tity of blood, and allo greatly overloaded with 
fat, they are, conſequently of a very dull and heavy 
nature: they uſually fleep ſoundly, and are fond 
of taking their repoſe on flakes of ice, or ſides 
of rocks, at which time, the hunters approach very 
nigh without diſturbing them, and this 1s the uſual 
method of taking them: they are very ſeldom 
killed with fire-arms ; for, as they do not imme- 
diately die, even if they are ſhot in the head, 
they plunge into the ſea, and are entirely loſt to 
the hunter; therefore the general method 1s, to 
ſurprize them when afleep, and knock them on 
the head. They are not eafily killed, and are 
« a long time dying (ſays an eye- witneſs) for 


« although 
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ce although they are mortally wounded, and their 
* blood nearly exhauſted and even ſtripped of their 
& ſkins, yet they ſtill continue alive; indeed, it is a 
6e difagrecable fight to ſee theſe animals wounded 
and ſkinned, wallowing and rolling about in their 
«© blood in the greateſt agonies. Theſe remarks 
ec were made on the animals we killed, which were 
© about eight feet long, for, after they were ſkinned 
« and even deprived of a great part of their fat, yet 
«© they attempted to bite their butchers, notwith- 
„ ſtanding they had given him many powerful 
& blows over the head and noſe. It even ſeized a 
& lance which was preſented to it, with as much 
« eagerneſs as if it had not been wounded ; after 
« which we pierced it through the heart and liver, 
« from whence as much blood flowed as is contained 

© ina young ox.“ | 
The hunting, or rather the fiſhery of thoſe ani- 
mals is not very difficult, and is of great utility ; 
the fleſh being good food, and the ſkin exceedingly 
ſerviceable. The Americans fill them with air, and 
make a kind of rafts or ſmall boats of them : their 
fat yield a clear and much ſweeter oil than that 
drawn from the porpoiſe or other cetaceous animals. 
To theſe three kinds of ſeals, we may, as has been 
already mentioned, with great propriety add a fourth, 
deſcribed in Anſon's voyages, by the name of the 
ſea lion. They are found in you numbers on the 
coaſts of the ſouth ſea.» The ſea lion reſembles our 
ſea calf, which is very common in the ſame lati- 
tude, but they are much larger than any of the for- 
mer, being from eleven to eighteen feet long, and 
from eight to eleven in circumference. It is ſo fat, 
that when the ſkin is taken off, the blubber is about 
a foot thick all round the body. About ninety gal- 
lons of oil is drawn from one of thoſe animals; they 
are at the ſame time very full of blood, and when 
deeply wounded in many parts of the body, ä 
| outs 

* Recuil des Voyages du Nord, tom. ii. p. 117, ar 
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ſpouts out with amazing power: the throat of one 


. of theſe animals being cut, it afforded two barrels of 
blood, beſides what then remained in its body. Its 
ſkin is covered with a ſhort hair of a browniſh co- 


lour, but blackiſh on the tail and feet : their toes 


are united by a membrane which does not reach to 
their extremity ; each of the toes is known by a 


claw, The ſea lion differs from the ſeal, not only in 
its ze and bulk, but alſo. by ſome other characters; 
the male has a kind of thick comb or trunk hanging 
from the end of their upper jaw, about five or ſix 
inches long. This character is not ſeen in the fe- 
male, and forms a very ſtriking diftinction between 
that and the male. The ſtrongeſt males collect to- 
gether a flock of females, and hinders the others 
from approaching them. Theſe animals are truly 
amphibious; they remain all the ſummer in the ſea, 
and go on Py, in winter, at which ſcaſon the females 
bring forth their young, but never above one or two 
at a litter, which they ſuckle, like the cal. 

The ſea lions, while they are on ſhore, feed on the 
graſs by the ſides of the ſea : they are of a very heavy 
and drowſy nature, and delight to ſleep in the 
mire : but they are very wary, and at thoſe times 
commonly fix ſome as centinels near the place where 
they ſleep ; and it is ſaid, that theſe centinels are very 


careful to awake them when any danger is near. 


Their voices are very ſhrill and of various tones: 
ſometimes grunting like hogs, and ſometimes 
neighing like horſes. The males often fichte wit th 
cach other, eſpecially when the, female 1s the ob} ject 

contended for, where they wound one another del. 
perately with their teeth. The fleſh of thele animals 
is not dilagreeadle to eat; particularly the tongue, 
which 1s as good as that os the ox. They are very 
eaſily killed, as they cannot defend themſelve 'Sy nor 
fy from their enemies: they are ſo exceedingly 
heavy, that they move with great difaculty, and 
turn 
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turn themſelves about with {till greater. Thoſe that 
hunt them have only to guard againſt their teeth, 
which are very ſtrong, and which they make uſe of 


with powerful effect on thoſe who approach within 


their reach. 

By comparing other obſervations. and accounts, 
the ſea lion of South America, appears to be nearly 
the ſame, as that found on the northern coaſts of the 
ſame continent, The great ſeal of the Canadian ſea, 
ſpoken of by Davis, by the name of the ſea wolf, 
and which he diſtinguiſhes from the common ſea 
calf, might poſſibly be the ſame as the ſea lion we 
are. ſpeaking of. Their young, ſays this author, 


-who is very exact, are bigger and longer than our 


largeſt hog : now it 1s certain that our ſea hon or 
ſea calf is never of that ſize, not even where they are 
adult. That of the mediterranean, that is to ſay, 
the phoca of the ancients, is ſtill leſs, therefore there 
only remains the ſeal, which Mr. Parſons has deſ- 
cribed; which agrees with that mentioned by 
Denis. Mr. Parſons does not ſay what part of the 
world this great ſeal came from ; but whether it 
came from the north of Europe, or the north of 
America, it may poſhbly be the ſame as Denis's and 
the ſea lion, ſpoken of by Anſon, for it appears to 
be of the fame fize, fince not being quite nor even 
nearly adult, it meaſured ſeven feet in length; in 
other reſpects, there is the moſt apparent differ- 
ence ; befides the ſize between the ſea lion and the 
fea calf ; the firſt has a large comb to its upper 
jaw. Mr. Parſons did not ſee the male, and only 
deſcribed the female, which has no comb, and which 
reſembles the female ſea lion, mentioned by Anſon 
in every particular: if, to theſe we add a circumſtance 
ſtill more preciſe from Mr. Parſons, he ſays, that 
the great ſeal which he ſaw had its ſtomach and in- 
teſtines like thoſe of a cow; the fea lion alſo men- 
tioned in Anſon's voyages, is deſcribed as an animal 

which 
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which feeds on graſs in the ſummer: it is, there- 
fore, very probable, that theſe two animals are 
formed alike, or rather they are the ſame kind of 
animals, very different from other ſeals, which have 
no ſtomach, and which live entirely upon fiſh. 

Rogers has ſpoken nearly in the fame manner 
as Anſon, concerning this animal. „ The ſea- 
lion (ſays he) is a very ſtrange creature, of a 
«6 prodigious bulk, and above twenty feet long, 
*“ which weigh. at leaſt four thouſand pounds 
„ weight, I have ſeen many of them which 
% weighed two thouſand ; notwithſtanding which, 
«© I am ſurpriſed, that ſo much oil is drawn 
& from theſe animals. Its ſhape is nearly like the 
6“ ſea-calf, excepting. the ſkin, which is as thick 
% as that of an ox; the hair ſhort and briſtly, 
« and the head much thicker in proportion; the 
% mouth is very wide, the eyes of a monſtrous 
& fize, and the noſe, which reſembles that of the 
lion, has terrible whiſkers, formed of ſuch ex- 
5 ceedingly ſtiff and briſtly hair, that they might 
„ be uſed for tooth-picks. Towards the latter 
& end of June, theſe animals go vpon the ifland 
& of Juan Fernandez to bring forth their young; 
6% they remain there till the end of September, 
© without ſtirring from the ſpot they have choſen 
* to litter in, and without taking any nouriſh- 
© ment, at leaſt, we did not ſee them eat. TI ob- 
& ſerved ſome which remained eight days, and 
« which would not have ſtirred, had they not 
ee been frightened by the report of a piſtol. At 
* the iſland of Lobos de la Mar, on the coaſt of 
«© Puor in the South Sea, we likewiſe ſaw ſeveral 
&« ſea lions, but a much greater number of ſea 
6c. calves. 

Theſe obſervations of Woodes Rogers, which 
agree with what is faid in Anſon's Voyages, ſeems 
to be further proofs of theſe animals living upon 

| gtats 
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graſs when on land; for there is but little pro- 
bability that they ſhould exiſt three months with- 
out any food, and eſpecially, if we conſider the 
ſuckled their young during that time. We find, 
in the Collection of Voyages to the South Seas, 
many things relative to theſe animals; but neither 
the deſcriptions nor circumſtances appear to be ex- 
act: for example, it is faid, that in the Strait of 
Magellan, there are marine wolves of ſuch an enor- 
mous ſize, that their ſkins, when ſtretched out, co- 
vered fix and thirty feet of ground; this is cer- 
tainly exaggerated. It is alſo faid there, that on 
the two itlands of Port Defire, thoſe animals re- 
ſemble lions by the exterior part of their body, 
having a very long mane on their heads, tails, 
and ſhoulders: this is ftill more exaggerated; for 
theſe animals have only a little more hair on the 
neck than on the reſt of the body, and which is 
not above two inches in length. It is likewiſe 
faid, that there'are ſome of theſe: animals which 
are above eighteen feet long, and thouſands of thoſe 
which are but fourteen feet; but thoſe which are 
moſt commonly met with are not above five. 
This might induce us to imagine, that there are 
two ſpecies of them, the one much larger than the 
other; becauſe, the author does not ſay, that 
this difference proceeds from their age, which, 
however, was neceſſary to ſay, in order to prevent 
error. Theſe animals (ſays Coreal) have their 
* mouths always open; two men met with great dif- 
ficulty in killing one of them with a ftrong launce, 
9 which is the beft weapon can be made ule of for 
that purpoſe. One female ſuckles four or five 
young ones, and beats away ww other young 
that comes towards it, from which circumſtance, 


I imagine, they bring forth four or five young 
* onesat a litter,” This preſumption is well enough 
founded; for the great ſeal, deſcribed by Mr. Par- 


ſons, 
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ſons, had four teats, fituate in ſuch a manner as 
to form a ſquare about the navel. I have thought 
it neceſſary to collect, and preſent to the reader, 
every . circumſtance which has a relation to theſe 
animals, which are but little known, and of which 
it is wiſhed ſome ſkilful traveller would give us 
the deſcription; particularly of the internal parts, 
the ſtomach, and the inteſtines, &c. for, if we rel 

on the teſtimonies of travellers, we ſhould ſuppoſe, 
that the ſea-lion is of the claſs of ruminating ani- 
mals ; that they have more than one ſtomach, and 
that, conſequently, they are of a far diſtant ſpe- 
cies: from the ſeal, or ſea-calf, which certainly has 


but one ſtomach, and muſt be placed among the 
number of carnivorous animals. 


K —_— 


The MORSE, or SEA-COW. 


THE name of Sea-Cow, by which the morſe is 
maoſt generally known, has been very wrongly 
applied; ſince the animal which it denotes has not 
the leaſt reſemblance to the land-cow : the deno- 
mination of Sea-Elephant, which others have given 
it, is much better imagined, as it is founded on a 
ſingular and very apparent character. The morſe, 
like the elephant, has two large ivory tuſks which 
thoot from the upper Jos its head alſo is formed, 
& or. rather deformed, like that of the elephant, and 

would entirely reſemble it in that part if it had 
a trunk; but the morſe is deprived of that inſtru- 
ment which ſerves the elephant in the place of 
an arm and hand, and has real arms and legs to 
make uſe of. Theſe members, like thoſe of the 
ſeal, are ſhut up within the ſkin, ſo that nothing 
appears outwardly but its hands and feet: its body 
is long and tapering, thickeſt towards the neck : 
the whole body is cloathed with a ſhort hair ; the 


toes, 
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toes, and the hands, or feet, are covered with a 
membrane, and terminated by thort and ſhar 
pointed claws. On each fide of their mouth are 
large briſtles in the form of whiſkers: its tongue 
is hollowed, the concha of the ears are wanting, 
&c. ſo that, excepting the two great tuſks, and the 
cutting teeth which it is deficient in above and 
below, the morie in every other particular per- 
tectly reſembles the ſeal; it is only much larger 
and ſtronger, the morſe being commonly from twelve 
to fixteen feet in length, and eight or nine 1n cir- 
cumference ; whereas, the largeſt ſeals are no more 
than ſeven or eight feet. The morſes alſo are ge- 
nerally ſeen to frequent the ſame places as the 
{ſeals are known to reſide in, and are almoſt always 
found together. They have the ſame habitudes in 
every reſpect, excepting that there 'are fewer va- 
rieties of the morſe than the ſeal: they likewiſe 
are more attached to one particular climate, and 
are rarely found except in the northern ſeas; ſo 
that it appears by this, that the ſeal was utterly 
unknown to the ancients, and the morſe was not. 
The greateſt number of travellers who have vi- 
fited the 'northern ſeas of Afia, Europe, and Ame- 
rica, have ſpoken of this animal. Zorgdrager ſeems 
to have ſpoken moſt clearly on this ſubject, fot 
which reaſon I thought it neceflary to ſubjoin the 
tranſlation of this article, communicated to me by 
the Marquis de Montmirail. 

* There was formerly great plenty of motſes and 
“ ſeals in the bays of Horifont and Klock, but at 
* preſent there are very few. Both theſe animals 
quit the water in the ſummer, and reſort to the 
neighbouring plains, where there are flocks of 
them from eighty to two hundred, particularly 
morſes, which will remain there ſeveral days to- 
gether, till hunger obliges them to return to-the 


„ jſea, This animal externally reſembles the ſeal, 
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but it is ſtronger and much larger: like that, it 
has five toes to each paw, but its claws are 


ſhorter, and its head thicker and more round : 


its ſkin is thick, wrinkled, and covered with 
very thort hair of different colours : its upper 
Jaw is armed with two teeth about half an ell or 
an ell in length; thoſe tuſks, which are hollow 
at the root, become larger as the animal grows 
older. Some of them are found to have but one, 
the other being torn out in fighting with each 
other, or perhaps fallen out through age. This 
ivory generally fetches a greater price than that 
of the elephant, as it is of a more compact and 
harder ſubſtance. Its mouth is like that of the 
ox, and furnithed with hairs which are hollow, 
pointed, and about the thicknefs of a ſtraw. 
Above the mouth are two noftrils, through which 
the animal ſpouts the water like a whale. Their 
eyes are red and ſparkling in ſummer, at which 
ſeaſon, the water making too powerful an impreſ- 
ſion on them, they ſtay more willingly on ſhore 
than at any other time, There arc a great 
number ot morſes towards Spitzberg : they are 
killed with lances, and the profit that is de- 


rived from their teeth and fat fully repays the 


trouble, for the oil is almoſt as much valued 
as that produced from the whale. The two 
teeth of this animal are worth as much as 
all its fat, and are preferred even to ivory. 
Formerly plenty of morſes were ſeen upon 
land; but the number of veſſels which every 
year reſort in thoſe ſeas in the ſervice of the 
whale-fiſhery, have ſo greatly frightened them, 
that they are now more upon their guard, and 
have retired to more diſtant places. Thoſe that 
at preſent remain, no longer go on ſhore in 
flocks, but either remain in the water, or diſ- 
perſe themſelves on different parts of the ice. 

„% When 


* 
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When the hunter is near one of theſe animals 
in the water, or on the ice, he darts a very 
ſtrong harpoon at it, which, though made ex- 
preſsly for the purpoſe, oftentimes flips over 
its hard and thick ſkin ; but if it has pene- 
trated into it, they haul the animal towards 
the boat, and kill it with a very ſharp and ſtron 
lance: it is afterwards towed to the irc 
ſhore, ox flat piece of ice: they then flay it, 
and throw its ikin away, as it is of no man- 
ner of uſe.* The head is chopped to pieces 
with an hatchet, in order to ſeparate the teeth, 
and the fat being cut into long flices, is bar- 
relled up and carried on board the veflels, 
The morſe is generally heavier than the ox, 
and as difficult to purſue as the whale, the 
ſkin of which is more eafily pierced, and a 
ſtrong and ſharp lance is often darted ſeve- 
ral times at the morſe, without penetrating 
it. For this reaſon, they always endeavour to 
wound it in the moſt tender part, and make an 
aim at its eyes: the animal, obliged by this 
motion to turn its head, expoſes its breaſt to 
the hunter, who immediately ftrikes the animal 
very forcibly in that part, and draws the lance 
out again as quick as poſſible, for fear the ani- 
mal ſhould ſeize the lance with its teeth, and 
wound thoſe that attack it. However, this at- 
tack ſeldom laſts long on the ice, for as ſoon 
as the morſe feels itſelf wounded, it plunges 
into the ſea; conſequently, the hunters had ra- 
ther attack it upon land. But theſe animals 
now are rarely . found but in the leaſt frequented 
countries, as the iſle of Moffan, at the back of 
Worland, and other more diſtant places : they 
6 alfo 


» Apparently, Zorgdrager was ignorant, that a very good hide is 


made of the ſkin of this animal. I have {cen-coach-harucfies made of 
them, which were very firm and tough, 
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. alſo take the precaution. to ſleep on a bank of 


ſand, where ſhips dare not approach them, 
Thoſe that are met with, inſtructed by the per- 
ſecutions they have ſo often experienced, are 
ſo much upon their guard, that when on ſhore 
they keep pretty near to the water, and plunge 
themſelves immediately into it on the approach 
of any perſon. I have experienced this precaution 
of theirs myſelf, having met with a flock of 
thirty or forty on the great ſand bank at the 
back of Worland, ſome of which were quite 
cloſe to the water, and others at no great di- 
ſtance from it. We waited ſome hours before 
we went aſhore, in hopes they would venture 
a little farther in land : but this not happen- 
ing, according to our wiſhes, we went on board 
our boats, ſeparating to the right and left, in 
hopes of better ſucceſs : but, we had no ſooner 
ſet foot on ſhore, betore they all plunged into 
the water, and dived to the bottom. Former- 
ly, before theſe animals were ſo greatly perſe- 
cuted, they advanced ſo far on ſhore, that when 
it was high water, they were at a great diſtance 
from the ſea; and at low water, being at a ſtill 
greater, the hunters eafily approached them and 
killed great numbers. The hunters, in order to 
cut off their retreat to the ſea, and after they had 
killed ſeveral, they made a kind of barrier of 
their dead bodies, and in this manner, oftentimes 
killed three or four hundred in a ſeaſon. The 
prodigious quantity of bones ſpread over the 
ſhores, ſuthciently prove how numerous theſe 
animals were in former times. When they are 
wounded, they become extremely furious, of- 
tentimes biting the lances in pieces with their 
teeth, or tcar them out of the hands of their 
encnues, and when at laſt they are ftrongly 

“engaged, 
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«© engaged, they put their head betwixt their paws, 
& or fins, and in this manner roll into the ſea. 
6 When there is a great number together, they 
& are ſo bold as to attack the boats that purſue 
& them, bite them with their teeth, and exert all 
c“ their ſtrength to overturn them.” 

By adding theſe obſervations of M. Zorgdrager, 
to thoſe which are in the Collection of Northern 
Voyages, and what are ſcattered about in other 
accounts, we ſhall have a complete hiſtory of- this 
animal. By theſe relations, we find, that this 
ſpecies was much more diffuſed than at preſent : 
it was found in the ſeas of the more temperate 
climates, in the Gulph of Canada, on the Coaſts of 
Acadia, &c. but it is at preſent confined to the 
Arctic ſeas, being only met with in thoſe frigid re- 
gions, and but tew in any of thoſe parts which 
are frequented : there are very few in the Frozen 
Sea of Europe, and ſtill fewer in the Lake of 
Greenland, Davis's Straits, and other parts of North 
America, the whale fiſhery having diſturbed and 
drove them away. 

We find the morſe can live, at leaſt for ſome 
time, in a temperate climate. Edward Worſt 
ſpeaks of having ſeen one alive in England, which 
was three months old: it was only put in water 
a ſhort time each day, and was reared upon land. 
He does not ſay the heat of the air incommoded 
it; but, on the contrary, he tells us, that when 
it was touched, it had the appearance of a robuſt 
and furious animal, that had a very ſtrong reſpi- 
ration through its noſtrils, This young morſe was 
about the ſize of a calf, and very much like a 
ſeal : its head was round, its eyes large, its noſ- 
trils flat and black, which it opened and ſhut at 
1 it had no external ears, but only two 

oles for that purpoſe. The mouth was ſmall, 
and the upper jaw furniſhed with a whiſker of 
thick, 
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thick, rough, and cartilaginous hairs : the lower 
Jaw was triangular, the tongue thick and ſhort, 
and each fide of the mouth armed with flat teeth : 
the feet were broad, and the hinder part of the 
body reſembled that of a ſeal. It might be ra- 
ther ſaid to crawl with this hinder part than to 
walk ; the fore-feet were turned forward, and the 
hinder backwards; they were all divided into five 
toes, and covered with a ſtrong membrane. The 
{ſkin was thick, hard, and covered with a ſhort 
aſh-coloured hair. This. animal grunted like a 
boar, and ſometimes cried with a hoarſe and ſtrong 
voice, It was brought from Nova Zembla, and 
had not any teeth, or tuſks: it was fed with a 
fort of gruel, made of barley or oatmeal : it fol- 
lowed its maſter when he offered it food, but al- 
ways with a ſeeming . reluctance, as it grunted all 
the time. 

This obſervation, which gives us a tolerable 
juſt idea of this animal, evinces, that it can live 
in a temperate climate: however, there is no ap- 
pearance of its being able to endure a ftrong hear, 
nor of its having ever pafſed from one pole to 
the other. Some travellers ſpeak of certain ſea- 
cows they ſaw in India, but thoſe were of a dif- 
terent ſpecies, The morle is eafily diſtinguiſhed 
by its long tuſks, and the elephant is the only 
animal which, is like it in that character. 

The genital member of the male, confiſts of a 
large and thick bone, like the whale. The fe- 
male brings forth her young on land, or on the 
ice, and ſeldom produces more than one, which 
is about the fize of an hog of a year old when 
it is born, We do not know how long this animal 
gocs with young, but if we judge by the time of 
their growth and fize, we muſt ſuppoſe it to be 
upwards of nine months. The morſe cannot con- 
tinue in the water for a long time together, and 

18 
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is obliged to go on ſhore to ſuckle its. young, and 
for other occaſions. When they meet with a 
ſteep ſhore, or pieces of ice to climb up, they 
make uſe of their tuſks to hold by, and their feet 
to drag along the heavy maſs of their body : they 
are faid to feed upon the ſhell-fiſh which are at 
the bottom of the ſea, and to grub them up with 
their ſtrong tuſks, Others ſay, that they live on 
the broad leaves of a certain vegetable which 
grows in the ſea, and that they eat neither fleſh 
nor fiſh, But I imagine all theſe opinions have 
but a weak foundation; and there is reaſon to 
think, that the morſe, like the ſeal, lives on prey, 
eſpecially herrings and other fiſh; for it does not 
eat at all when upon land, and it is chiefly hun- 
ger which obliges. them to return to the ſea. 
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The DU G Q. 


HE dugon is an animal which inhabits the 
African and Indian ſeas. We have only ſeen 
two heads of this kind, which reſembled the 
morſe more than any other. It had like that, very 
deep ſockets for the teeth, from which in the upper 
Jaw grew vo teeth about the length of half a foot, 
and might more properly be termed cutting teeth 
than tuiks. They did not proceed in a direct man- 
ner from the moath like thoſe of the morſe, bur 
were much ſhorter and thinner, and fituated cloſe to 
each other in the fore part of the jaw, whereas the 
tuſks of the morſe leaves a conſiderable ſpace be- 
tween them, and are placed at the fide of the upper 
Jaw. The maſticatory teeth likewiſe differ as well 
in the number as in the ſhape and pofition of thoſe 
of the morſe, therefore we make not the leaſt doubt 
but they are animals of different ſpecies. Some tra- 
vellers who have ſpoken of the dugon, have con- 
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founded it with the ſea lion. Inigo de Biervillas 
ſays, that a ſea lion was killed near the Cape of 
Good Hope, which meaſured ten feet in length and 


four in circumference; its head was like that of a 


(c 


calf about a year old; its eyes large and frightful ; 
its ears ſhort; its feet very broad, and its legs ſo 
exceedingly ſhort, that its belly dragged upon the 
earth as it moved: he adds, that the two tuſks were 
about half a foot long ; this does not agree with the 
ſea lion which has no tuſks, but teeth nearly reſem- 
bling thoſe of the ſeal ; this difference in the laſt 
character makes me imagine it was not a fea lion, 
but the animal we call the dugon. Other travellers 
ſeem to have indicated it by the name of the ſea 
bear; Spilberg and Mandelſo recount “ that there 
c are animals on the iſland of St. Elizabeth, or the 
coaſt of Africa, which ſhould rather be denomi— 
nated fea bears than ſea wolves, as their hair, co- 
lourand head, greatly reſemble thoſe of that animal, 
the ſnout only being more pointed. They alſo 
move alike with their fore. legs, but drag the 
hind one after them; in other reſpects theſe am- 
phibious animals have a frightful appearance, 
and do not ſhew any fear at the ſight of man: 
their teeth are ſo very ſtrong, as enables them to 
bite through the ſtock of an halberd, and although 
their hind legs appear crippled, yet they are able 
to move with ſuch ſwiftneſs, that it is very dith- 
cult to come up with them.“ Le Guat ſpeaks 
of having ſeen a ſea cow of a reddiſh colour, near 
the Cape of Good Hope ; its body was round and 
thick, its eyes full and large, its teeth or long 
tuſks, and its muzzle were turned a little up- 
« wards. A ſailor aſſured him, that this animal of 
* which he only ſaw the fore part of its body, the 

reſt being in the water, had feet.” This marine 
cow of le Guat's, the ſea bear of Spilſberg, and 
the ſea lion of Biervillas, ſeems to be no other 


than 
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that dugen, the head of which has been ſent us, from 
the ifle of France, and which conſequently is to be 
met with in the ſouthern ſeas, from the Cape of 
Good Hope, to the Philippine lands : as for the 
reſt we cannot affirm that this animal, which a lit- 
tle reſembles the morſe by its head and tuſks, has 
like that four feet. We only preſume it by analo- 
gy, and by the indications thoſe travellers have gi- 
ven which we have quoted ; but neither the analo- 
gy is ſtrong enough, nor the teſtimonies of travel- 
lers ſufficiently preciſe to decide this point, and we 
thall ſuſpend our judgment till we are able to obtain 
better information. 


| 


The MANA@AT 


HIS animal is called in French, lamantin, and 
ſuppoſed by ſome to have derived its name 
from the lamentable cries it makes, which is merely 
fabulous ; as it is only a corruption of the real word 
manati, which in the Spaniſh, indicates an animal 
with hands. 

This animal may be indiſcriminately called the 
laſt of beaſts or the firſt of fiſhes. It cannot be cal- 
led a quadruped ; nor can it entirely be termed a 
{iſh : it partakes of the nature of the fiſh by its two 
fect or hands, but the hind legs, which are almoſt 
wholly concealed in the bodies of the ſeal and morte, 
are entirely wanting in the manati : inſtead of twa 
ſhort fect and a ſmall narrow tail, which is placed 
in an horizontal direction in the morſe, the manati 
has only a thick tail, ſpread out broad like a fan; 
ſo that at firſt fight it ſeems as if the tail of the firſt 
was divided into three parts, and that in the latter 
they were all united in one; but by a more atten- 
tive inſpection, and particularly by a minute diſſec- 
tion, we ſhall find that it does not ariſe from a re- 
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unition, but there are no veſliges of the bones which 
form the legs and feet of others of its kind, and 
the tail of the manati is compoſed of fimple iſola- 
ted vertebre, like thoſe of cetaceous animals that 
have no feet ; therefore, this animal partakes of the 
nature of. a fiſh by the hinder parts of its body, and 
of a quadruped by the two feet or hands which are 
in the fore part by the fide of the breaſt. Oviedo 
ſeems to be the firſt author who has given any fort 
of hiſtory or deſcription of the manati ; he ſays, „it 
is a very clumſy and miſhapen animal, the head 
*& of which is thicker than that of an ox, the eyes 
& ſmall, and the two feet or hands are placed near 
the head for the purpoſe of ſwimming. It has no 
ſcales, but is covered with a ſkin or rather a thick 
hide: it is a peaceable animal and feeds upon the 
herbage by the river fides, without entirely leaving 
the water, ſwimming on the ſurface of it to ſeek 
its food. The hunters practice the following 
& method to take the manati ; they row themſelves 
„in a boat or raft as near the animal as poſh- 
ble, and dart a very ſtrong lance 1nto ir, to the 
end of which a very long cord is faſtened ; the 
% manati feeling itſelf wounded, inftantiy ſwims 
& away, or plunges to the bottom: but the cord 
which holds the lance, has a cork or piece of wood 
e faſtened to the end of it, to ſerve as a buoy ; 
& when the animal begins to grow faint and weak 
through the loſs of blood, he ſwims to ſhore ; the 
% cord is then wound up, and the animal drawn 
within arms length of the boat, where they diſ- 
patch it in the water by ſtroaks of the oar or 
& lance. It is ſo very heavy, as to be a ſufficient 
& load for two oxen to draw; its fleſh is excellent 
eating, which is eat rather as beef, than as fiſh. 
Some of theſe animals meaſure more than fifteen 
« feet in length by ſix feet in breadth : the body 
becomes narrower towards the tail, and then 
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cc ſpreads gradually broader towards the end. As 
ce the Spaniards, adds Oviedo, give the appellation 
«© of hands to the feet of quadrupedes, and as this 
« animal has only fore feet, they have given it the 
c name of manati, i. e. an animal with hands, It 
has no external ears, but only two holes for the 
c ſenſe of hearing : its ſkin is tough and hard, of 
& A blackiſh colour, and there are a few hairs 
« or briſtles, of about an inch long. The fe- 
«© male has breaſts placed forward like thoſe of a 
« woman, and ſhe generally brings forth two young 
« ones at a time, which ſhe ſuckles.” All theſe 
circumſtances mentioned by Oviedo are true, and it 
is remarkable that Cicca and many others after him, 
have affirmed that the manati leaves the water very 
often and feeds upon land: they have been led into 
this error by the analogy of the morſe and ſeal, which 
have this natural habit, but it 1s certain, that the 
manati never quits the water, and that it prefers freſh 
water to ſalt for its reſidence. 

Cluſius ſays, he ſaw and meaſured the {kin of one 
of thoſe animals, and found it fixteen feet and an 
half long by ſeven feet and an half broad : its two 
feet were very broad, and its claws ſhort, Gomara 
afferts, that he has ſome times met with ſome twenty 
feet long; and adds, that theſe animals frequent 
freſh water rivers as well as ſalt : he ſays, he reared 
a young one in the lake of Dominico for twenty-ſix 
years, which was ſo docile and tame, that it came 


cc 


quietly for its food when offered to it: that it was 


ſo intelligible as to come out of the water when called, 
and drag itſelf along to the houle to receive its food; 

that it was delighted with the human voice; that it 
was fond of children, would ſuffer them to fir upon 
its back, and would carry them from one lake to 
another without plunging them in the water. Theſe 
circumſtances cannot all be true; ſome ſeem adop- 
red to the fable of the dolphin rclated by the anci- 
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ents, for the manati cannot poſſibly move in the 
leaſt on land, 

Herrera fays little more in reſpect to this animal, 
and only aflerts, that although it is very large, it 
ſwims with ſuch facility, that its motion in the 
water is not heard, but as ſoon as it perceives any 
thing near it, it immediately dives to the bottom. 

Hernandes who has given two figures of the ma— 
nati, one of which is a profile, adds very little to 
what other Spaniſh authors have ſaid of this animal; 
he only mentions that there is a deformed beaſt cal- 
led the manati, which inhabits the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific ocean; the deſcription of which is almoſt en- 
tirely taken from Oviedo, all that he further adds, 
15, that this animal has five nails like thoſe of a man; 
that its navel and anus is wide; the womb of the fe- 
male 1s like that of the woman, and the yard of the 
male like that of a horſe : its fleſh and fat are like 
thoſe of a hog, and the ribs and viſcera are like 
thoſe of a bull : that it copulates on land like the 
human ſpecies, the female lying upon her back, and 
that ſhe brings forth one young one at a time, which 
3s of a monſtrous fize at its birth. The, copulation of 
theſe animals cannot be effected on land, as Hernandes 
has aflerted, ſince they cannot go on ſhore ; on the 
contrary, it is completed at the bottom of the water. 
Benet ſays, that the manati is as big as an ox, and 
as round as a tun; that its head is ſmall and its tail 
but ſhort, that its ſkin is rough and thick like that 
of an elphant; that there are ſome of theſe animals 
exceedingly large; that they cut more than fix 
hundred weight of od catable fleſh from it; that 
its fat is as tweet as butter : that they delight to be 
near the mouth of rivers, where they browze upon 
the ſea weeds, which grow on the coaſts : that in 
tome places they are found in ſuch great numbers, 
that if there are men who are expert in darting the 
harpoon, they can get ſufficient to load a boat in 

One 
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one day. Father Tertre who deſcribes the hunting 
or the fiſhery of the manati, agrees almoſt in every 
reſpect with the authors we have quoted: however, 
he ſays that this animal has only four toes and four 
claws to each foot or hand, and adds, that it feeds 
on a ſhort vegetable which grows in the ſea, and 
which he eats nearly in the ſame manner as the ox 
does on land, and that after it has paſtured ſuffici- 
ently, it makes its way to the rivers and freſh wa- 
ters, where it moiſtens its food, and after having 
thus both eat and drank, it ſleeps with its head abour 


half way out of the water, ſo that it can be ſeen at 


a great diſtance ; that the female brings forth two 
young ones at a time, which follow wherever it 
goes, and the young ones are always taken with the 
mother. This laſt circumſtance appears very ſuſpi- 
cious, and 1s even contradicted by other travellers, 
who aflert, that the manati never brings forth more 
than one at a time ; which 1s agreeable to the nature 
of all other quadruped or cctaceous animals, for 
analogy alone is ſufficient to convince us that the 
manati never brings forth two young ones at a 
birth, as Father Tertre aſſerts. Oxmclin remarks, 
that the tail of the manati is placed tranſverſely like 
that of other cetaceous animals, and not hike thoſe 
of the ſcaly brood, which are fituated in a vertical 
direction with the back or belly. He ſays, that the 
. manati has no fore teeth, but only a hard callofity 
like a bone, and with which it bites its food ; bur 
that it has thirty grinders ; that its fight is but im- 
perfect, on account of the ſmallneſs of its eyes, 
Which have no iris and very little moiſture; that it 
has very little brain; but to remedy the defect of 
its fight, it has a very quick ear; that it has no 
tongue; that the parts of generation are more like 
thoſe of the human ſpecies than any other: that the 
milk of the female, which he aſſerts to have taſted, 
is of a very good taſte; that they produce but one 
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young one atatime, which they embraceand hold with 
their hands or feet ; that they ſuckle for the ſpace of 
a year, after which the young manati is able to pro- 
vide for itſelf: that this animal has fifty - two verte- 
bra's between the neck and tail ; that it feeds like 
the tortoiſe, but that it can neither walk nor crawl 
upon land. All theſe circumſtances are very ex- 
act, and even that of the fifty-two vertebra's_; for 


M. Daubenton found twenty-eight vertebra's in the 


tail, fixteen in the back and fix or rather ſeven in the 
neck. Only this traveller is deceived with reſpect 
to the tongue; it is not deficient in the manati, but 
it is true, that it is affixed to the lower jaw. 

In the Voyage to the American iſlands, printed 
at Paris, 1722, we met with a tolerable good de- 
ſeription of the manati, and the manner in which 
it is taken by the harpoon : the author perfectly 
agrees with all the principal circumſtances we have 
mentioned; but he obſerves, „that this animal 
« is become very rare at the Antiles fince the 
« coaſts of the fea have been inhabited: that 
“ which he meaſured was fourteen feet nine inches 
in length, from the muzzle to the tail: its 
« head was very thick, its eyes were very ſmall 
« in proportion. to its head, and it had only two 
& holes on the ſides inſtead of ears, and the tail 
c was very thick and ſhort. Some authors pre- 
« tend (he adds) that it makes uſe of its hands, or 
« fins, to crawl upon land: I particularly en— 
« deavoured to inform myſelf of this circumitance, 
« but did not hear of any perſon who had ſeen 
«& this animal out of water: indeed, it is impoſ- 
ſible for it to walk or crawl, fince its fore- 
feet only ſerve to hold its young while it 
« ſackles them. The female has two round breaſts; 
«© I meaſured them; (ſays the author) they were 
each ſeven inches in diameter, and about four 
in their elevation: the teat was about an inch 


c thick; 
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thick ; the body was eight feet eight inches in 
circumference ; the tail was like a large battle- 
dore, about ten inches long, and fifteen inches 
where broadeſt ; the thickneſs at its extremity 
was about three inches; the ſkin on the back 
was about double the thickneſs of an ox's hide, 
but the belly part was much thinner, and. of a 
ſlate-colour ; its grain was thick and rough, and 
the hairs, or briſtles, were of the ſame colour 
as the ſkin; they were but thinly ſcattered, very 
thick, and very long. This animal weighed 
about eight hundred pounds ; and its young was 
taken with it: part of its tail was roaſted, the 
fleſh of which was as good and as delicate as 
veal, The herbage which this animal fed upon, 
is about eight or ten inches long, ſlender, 
pointed, tender, and of a pretty good green co- 
lour. This grals is ſo plenty in many places 
on the coaſts and ſhallows, that they have the 
appearance of a verdant meadow, &c. Father 
Maguire of Fribourg, ſays, that the manati feeds 
on the graſs on the ſhores, which it is able to 
reach without quitting the water; that its eyes 
are not bigger than a haſfle-nut; its ears fo 
narrow, that a needle can ſcarcely be paſſed 
into them; that withinſide the ears are found 
two ſmall bones, which the Indians wear about 
their neck like a jewel; and that its cry re- 
ſembles a flight bellowing.“ 

Gumilla ſays, there are an infinite number of 


manati to be ſeen in the Great lakes of Oronoko. 
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Theſe animals (fays he) weigh from five hun- 
dred to ſeven hundred weight each; they feed 
upon graſs; their eyes are ſmall, and the holes 
for their cars {ſtill ſmaller; they paſture on the 
ſea ſhores when the river is low. The female 
always brings forth two young ones, which the 
carrics at her breaſts, and gratps them fo ſtrongly, 
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ce that they cannot fall off. The milk is very 
e thick. Under its thick ſkin, four beds, or layers, 
“ are met with, two of which are fat, and the 
e other two of a very delicate and ſavoury flavour, 
« which, when roaſted, has the ſmell of pork, 
« and the taſte of veal. Theſe animals, when a 
« ſtorm of rain approaches, leap out of the wa— 
ter to a conficerable height.“ Gumilla feems 
to miſtake, as well as Tertre, in ſaying, that the 
female brings forth two young ones, fince it is 
almoſt a certainty, as has been already obſerved, 
that ſhe produces no more than one. 

Upon the whole, M. de Condamine, who has 
favoured us with a defign he made of the manati, 
in the Ainazonian River : ſpeaks with greater pre- 
ciſion than any other author on the natural habits 
of this animal. Its fleſh and its fat (fays he) 
% have a great reſemblance to veal. Acunus 
“ makes its reſemblance to the ox ſtill more com- 
“ plete, by giving it horns, which Nature has 
« not provided it with. It is not, properly ſpeak- 
“ ing, amphibious, ſince it never entirely leaves 
& the water, having only two flat fins, cloſe to 
« the head, about üxteen inches long, and which 
« ſerve the animal inſtead of arms and hands. 
« It only raiſes its head out of the water to feed 
« on the -herbage by the ſea-ſide. That which 
6 I have deſigned (adds this gentleman) was a 
female, about ſeven feet and an half long, and 
ce its greateſt breadth only two feet: I bave ſeen 
„ ſame larger. The cycs of this animal have no 
proportion to the fize of its body; the orifice 
« of its ears is ſtill leſs, and only ſeems like a 
c“ hole made by a pin. The manati is not par- 
« ticular to the Amazonian river; for it is not 
& leſs common in Oronoko : it is found alſo, tho” 
“ lets frequently, in the Oyapoc, and many other 

& rivers 
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cc rivers in the environs of Cayen, and the Coaſt 

* of Guinea, and, probably, in other parts.“ 
This is nearly all the preciſe matter we can 

collect of this animal: it is to be wiſhed, that 


the people of Cayen, among whom there are at 


preſent great lovers of Natural Hiſtory, would 
make fome obſeryations of this animal, aud give 
us a deſcription of its internal parts, eſpecially 
thoſe of its reſpiration, digeſtion, and generation. 
There ſeems - to be, thaugh we are not cer, 
tain, ..a great bone in the yard of this animal; 
a foramen ovale continually open, its lungs of a 
ſingular conformation, its ſtomach divided into 
many parts, which, perhaps, form many dif- 
ferent ſtomachs, like other ruminating animals. 
To conelude, the manati ſpecies is not confined 
to the ſeas and rivers of the New. World, but 
alſo to thoſe of Africa. M. Adanſon has ſeen the 
manati at Senegal; he has communicated the fol- 
lowing deſcription”. of this animal, which he made 
on the ſpot, and which 1 have thought proper 
wholly to tranſcribe. “ I have ſeen many of 
* theſe animals (ſays M. Adanſon); the greateſt 
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was only- eight feet os: and about eight hun- 
dred pounds weight. A female manati, which 
was five. feet three inches long, weighed” only 
one hundred and ninety-four: pounds weight; 
it was of an aſh- colour; it had but few :ſhort 
hairs, or briſtles; the head was conical, aud 
of a middling ſize, with reſpect to the bulk 
of its body; its eyes were round and very 
ſmall; the iris was of a deep blue: its ſnout, 
was almoſt cylindrical; its cheeks were near- 
ly of an equal breadth ; the: lips: were flethy 
and very thick; they have no grinders, either 


— 


in the upper or in the lower jaw; its tongue 


was of an oval form, and almoſt joined to the 
lower jaw. It is remarkable, (continues M. 
Vo. III. 3 E Adanſon) 
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« Adanſon) that almoſt every author, or travel- 
% ler, have deſcribed this animal with ears. I 
% have not been able to perceive even a hole 
* fine enough to introduce the point of a dag- 
« ger: it has two arms, or fins, placed cloſe to 
e the head, which is not diftinguiſhed from the 
& reſt of the body by any kind of neck, nor even 
c any apparent ſhoulders. Theſe arms are nearly 
« cylindrical, compoſed of three articulations, the 
« foremoſt of which is flat, and like the palm of 
„ the hand, the fingers of which are only di- 
« ſtinguiſhable by four claws of a browniſh and 
« bright red colour: its tail is horizontal, like 
& that of the whale, and partly of the form of 
c a baker's peal. The female has two breaſts 
rather eliptic than round, placed near the arm- 
“% pits: the ſkin is thick on the back, but thin- 
% ner on the belly, and thickeſt of all on the 
% head. The fat is white, and about two or three 
« inches thick; the fleſh is of a light red colour, 
„ and more delicate than veal. The negroes of 
« theſe parts call this animal Lereon: it feeds on 
c herbage, and is to be found at the mouth of 

& the Black Sea.“ | 
By this deſcription, we find, that the manati 
of Senegal docs not differ in any particular, as 1 
may ſay, from that of Cayen; and by a compa- 
riſon made of the head of the Senegal manati, 
with that of a foetus of the Cayen manati by Dau- 
benton, he preſumes, they are alſo of the ſame ſpe- 
cies. The teſtimony of travellers alſo agree with 
our opinion: Dampier ſpeaks poſitively, and the 
obſervations he makes, deferve a place in our hi- 
ftory. It is not only in Blewficld River, which 
« ſprings between the. rivers Nicaraga and Ve- 
«© raga, where I have ſecn the manati: I have alſo 
& ſeen them in the Bay of Campechy, on the Coaſt 
“ of Bocca del Drago, and Bocca del Coro, in 
c « [the 
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the River Darien, and in the ſmall ſouthern 
« iſlands of Cuba: I have heard it ſaid, that 
there are ſome found to the north of Jamaica, 
and many in Surinam river, which is a very 
low country. I have hkewiſe ſeen them at 
Mindanao, which is one of the Phillippine 
iſlands, - and on the coaſt of New Holland. 1 
This animal is fond of brackiſh water, there- fi 
fore he moſt commonly inhabits thoſe rivers 
which border on the ſea; this is the reaſon we jd 
never meet with any in the ſouthern ſeas, where 4 
the coaſt is generally high, and the water very 
deep near land; but the Eaſt Indies being, as ih 
[ may ſay, one great bay compoſed of a num- | 
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ber of little ones, are generally but ſhallow, 
cc 


and, conſequently, afford a food which is agree- 
« able to the manati : it is ſometimes ſeen in ſalt 
„ water, ſometimes alſo in freſh, but ſeldom ver 
far from ſhore : thoſe which inhabit the ſea, 
and thoſe places where there are neither rivers, 
nor arms of the ſea, however, come to the 
mouth of the neareſt freſh water rivers they can 
find, once or twice in twenty-four hours : they 
never go on ſhore ; their fleſh is ſweet and very 
good food; their ſkin is alſo of great utility. 
The manati and the tortoiſe are commonly found 
in the ſame parts of the world, and feed on 
the ſame herbage which grows on the ſca coaſts 


ſome feet under water, and on the ſhallow 
ſhorcs, which the tide covers.” 
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"© 1 
Tie NOMENCLATURA of MONKIES. 1 


IN the hiſtory of animals of this claſs, we ſhall 1 

not follow the pedantic method of the ſchodls, 
which lay down arbitrary maxims as real, and 
talſitics as truth; ſuch documents are cager] 


- 
2 


y im- 


bibed 


* 
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bibed by ſcholars, but are judiciouſly rejected by 


men of reaſon, if not reared on a proper foun- 
dation. We ſhall therefore avoid ſuch imaginary 
methods, which are of no other uſe but to heap 
up a multiplicity, and even diſtin ſpecies, of 
animals under this claſs. | 
I call a monkey an animal with a flat viſage, 
and without a tail; the teeth, fingers, and hands, 
reſembling thoſe of the human ſpecies; like that 
alſo, walking upright on its two feet. This de- 
finition, drawn from the nature of the animal, 
and its reſemblance to man, will exclude every 
animal that has a tail, or a long ſnout, crooked 
or pointed claws, or whoſe nature obliges them 
to walk on four feet rather than two. After 
this fixed and preciſe rule, let us obferve to what 
animals the name of Monkey can properly be 
applied. The ancients were only acquainted with 
one, the pithecos of the Greeks, the /imia of the 
Latins, 1s of this kind ; and the real monkey on 
which Ariſtotle, Pliny, and Galen, have inſtituted 
all their phyfical compariſons, and founded all their 
relations of the monkey to mankind : but this 
pitheros, this monkey of the ancients, ſo greatly 
reſembling man in its external form, and ſtill 
more ſo by its internal organization, nevertheleſs, 
differs from it in an effential point, the ſize of 
the human ſpecies being generally above five feet, 
while that of the pithecos is ſeldom more than a 
fourth of that height. Likewiſe, if this animal 
had ſtill a greater reſemblance to the human 
ſpecies, the ancients would have had reaſon to 
regard it only as an homenculus, a dwarf, or a pigmy, 
capable of only attacking {mall animals, while 
man can ſubdue the elephant, and even conquer 
the lion. | 

But ſince the time of the ancients, and the 
diſcovery of the ſouthern parts of Africa and In- 


dia, 
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dia, an animal of this kind has been found which 
poſſeſſes this attribute of fize : this monkey is as 
tall and as ſtrong as man, and as defirous of the 
female ſex. They are ſagacious enough to make 
ule of ſtones to attack their enemies, and ſticks 
to defend themſelves : it alſo reſembles the hu- 
man ſpecies in other reſpects ſtill more than the 


pithecos ; for, independent of its having no tail, 


and a flat face, its arms, hands, tecth, and nails, 
are like thoſe of man, and, like him, walks erect 
on its feet : it has a kind of face, and lineaments 
approaching thoſe of mankind; its ears are of 
the ſame - Joan it has hair on its head, a beard, 
and is neither more nor leſs hairy than man in 
his natural ſtate. From theſe reſemblances, the 
more poliſhed Indians have not heſitated to aſſo- 


ciate it among the human ſpecies, by the name of 


Orang-Outang, or a wild man of the woods; where- 
as, the Negroes, who are nearly as ſavage, almoſt 
as ugly as thoſe animals, and who are not of 
opinion, that the more we are poliſhed, the more 
diſtant we get from the real nature of man, have 
given them a very proper name, Pongo, which 
ſignifies a beaſt, and not a man. This orang- 
outang, therefore, or this pongo, is not only in 
effect an animal, but a very fingular one, which 
man cannot look upon, without reflecting within 
himſelf, and confidering that his external form 
is not the moſt effential part of his nature. 
Theſe two animals, therefore, the pithecos and 
the orang-outang, muſt be ranked among the mon- 
key kind : there 1s alſo a third, which is ſcarcely 
known; it was brought from the Eaſt Indies by 
the name of gibbon; it walks erect, is without a 
tail, and has a face reſembling that of a man; 


So 


but its arms, inſtead of being proportioned to its 


height, are of ſuch extraordinary length, that when 
the 
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the animal ſtands erect, ney arc long enough to 
reach the ground. 

Next to theſe kind of monkies; we meet with 
another race of animals, which we ſhall indicate 
by the generical name of the Baboon; and, to di- 
ſtinguiſh it clearly from every other animal of 
the kind, we ſhall give its particular and generi- 
cal er, 'The baboon, then, is an animal 
with a ſhort tail; a prominent face, with canine 
teeth, larger in proportion than thoſe of man, and 
calloſities on the rump. By this definition, we 
exclude from this race all thoſe monkies which 
have no tail, and thoſe whoſe tails are as long, 
or longer than their bodies; the makis, lori's, and 
other four-handed animals, that have their face tharp 
and pointed, 'The ancients never had a proper 
name for this animal; Ariſtotle is the only one 
who has deſigned one of thoſe baboons by the 
name of Simia Porcaria, but gives a very indirect 
indication of it in other reſpects. The Italians are 
the firſt who call it Babumno; the Germans have 
called it Bavion; the French, Babauin; the Engliſh, 
Baboon ; and every modern Luck, who has written of 
this animal in Latin, have deſcribed by the denomi- 
nation of Papro ; we ſhall therefore term it Papion, to 
diſtinguiſh it from all other baboons of the ſouthern 
provinces of Africa and India, We are acquainted 
with three kinds cf theſe animals; - firſt, the pa- 
pion, or babeon, which we are now ſpeaking of, and 
which is found in Lybia, in Arabia, &c. this, pro- 
bably, is the /imia prrcuria of Ariſtotle. Secondly, 
the mandril, which is a larger baboon than the 
papion; its face is of a bluiſh colour, and fur- 
rowed with deep and oblique wrinkles ; it 1s a na- 
tive of Guinea, and the hotteſt parts of Africa. 
Thirdly, the madre; which is leſs than the 
papion and mandril; its face is ſurrounded with a 
very thick and long hair, and it has a monſtrous 


W hite 
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white beard : it is ſeen in Ceylon, Malabar, and 
the other ſouthern. parts of India. Thus, we have 
preciſely defined three animals of the monke 
kind, and three of the baboon; all fix very diſtinctly 
differing from each other. 

But as Nature acts on one regular plan, con- 
nected and extended throughout all her works, 
there muſt, therefore, be an intermediate ſpecies 
between the monkey race and the baboon, which 
is preciſely neither the one or the other, and yet 
partakes of both. This intermediate ſpecies is, in 
fact, to be found in the magot, which fills up the 
chaſm between the other two. It differs from the 
firſt, in having a long muzzle, with very large 
canine teeth: it varies from the. ſecond, in not 
having any tail, although their is a ſmall portu- 
berance at that part, which is yet rather formed of 
ſkin than of bone; this animal, therefore, conſe- 
quently, is neither a monkey nor a baboon, yer, 
ar the ſame time, it partakes of the nature of 
both. 'The magot, which 1s a very common ani- 
mal in Upper Egypt and Barbary, was not unknown 
to the ancients. 'The Greeks and Latins have de- 


nominated it Cynocephalus, as its muzzle reſembles 


that of the maſtiff's. Theſe animals, then, muſt 
be ranged in the following order: the oranz-ontang, 
or pongo, which is the firſt of the monkey kind; 
the pichecos, the ſecond ; the gibbon, the third; the 
cynxephalus, or magot, the fourth of the monke 

kind, or the firſt of the baboon. The papion, the 
firſt baboon; the mandyr1il, the ſecond ; and the wan- 
derow, the third. "This order 1s neither arbitrar 

nor fictious, but truly relative to the ſteps of Na- 
ture herſelf. 

Of the monkies of the Old Continent, we know 
of no more than nine ſpecies, which. we fhall di- 
ſtinguith from each other by different names, to 
avoid confuſion, and. for the fake of regularity. 

The 
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The firſt of theſe nine ſpecies, is the macagus ; 
the ſecond, is the patas; the third, the malbronk ; 
the fourth, the mangabey; the fifth, the mona, 
or the cephus of the ancients; the fixth, the cal- 
litrix ; the ſeventh, the mouſtoo; the eighth, the 
talapoin ; the ninth and laft, is the douc; ſo called 
in Conchinchina, of which country it is a native. 
The ancients have only two of this claſs, the mona 
and the callitrix, which inhabit Arabia and the 
ſouthern parts of Africa : they had not the leaſt 
Notion of any other, as they are only to be found 
in the fouthern parts of Africa and Eaft India, a 
country abſolutely unknown in the time of Ari- 
ſtotle. This great philoſopher, and the Greeks in 
general, were ſo careful to affix proper names to 
different animals, that they have denominated the 
monkey without a tail, P:thecos, and the other Kebox, 
both of which they carefully drew from the. moſt 
apparent character of theſe animals. All the mon- 
kles and baboons which were known to tne: an- 
cients, had an uniform colour: on the contrary, 
the ape, which we call Mona, and the Greeks Kebos, 
are of different colours: it is vulgarly called the 
Variegated Monkey, and was the moſt known of all 
thoſe animals in the time of Ariſtotle. From this 
Character, therefore, this animal has obtained the 
name of Kebos, which ſignifies in Greek, a variety 
in colour. Thus, ail the animals of the ape, ba- 
boon, and monkey kind, indicated by Ariſtotle, 
may be reduced to four, the pithecos, the cyno e- 
Phalus, the fimia porcaria, and the kebat, which we 
think are ſufficiently juſtified to rank as the pythecos, 
or ape, properly ſo called; the magot, the baboon, 
and the mona of the moderns; as not only their 
particular characters perfectly agrees with thote 
mentioned by Ariftotle, but alſo, becauſe the other 
ſpecies which we have indicated, and thoſe which 
we ſhall indicate, muſt have abſolutely been un- 

known 
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known to him, as they are natives of thoſe coun- 
tries, into which the Greek travellers of his time 
had not penetrated. 

Two or three ages after that in which Ari- 
ſtotle .lived, we meet with two new names in the 
Greek authors, callithrix and cercopithecos, both re- 
lative to the monkey, or ape, with a long tail. 
In proportion as new diſcoveries were made, and 
travellers advanced further towards the ſouth, ei- 
ther in Africa or Aſia, we meet with new ani- 
mals, or more ſpecies of the monkey kind. As 
moſt - of theſe monkies likewiſe were not of va- 
rious colours, like the kebos, the Greeks com- 
poſed the generical name of Cercopithecos, i. e. the 
ape with a tail, to denote the ſpecies of monkies, 
or apes with long tails, which were met with th 
theſe new countries; and having diſcovered among 
them one of a beautiful green colour on its back, 
called this ſpecies Callitbrix, which fignifies a beau- 
tiful haired animal, The callithrix is found in 
the ſouthern parts of Mauritania, and in the neigh- 
bouring countries of Cape Verd. This is the mon- 
key commonly known by the appellation of the 
Green Ape, and as we reject inſerting any com- 
pound denomination in this Work, we have there- 
fore choſen to preſerve its ancient name of Calli- 
thrix, or Callitrix. 

With reſpe& to the ſeven other ſpecies of 
monkies, which we have indicated by the 
names of Macaguo, Patas, Malbrouk, Mangabey, 
Mouſtoc, Talapoin, and Douc, and which were 
unknown to the ancients, the macaguo is a na- 
tive of Congo; the patas is brought from Sene- 
gal; the mangabey, from Madagaſcar; the mal- 
brouk, -from Bengal ; the mouſtoc, from Guinea ; 
the talapoin, from Siam; and the dque, from 
Cochinchina : all theſe places were unknown to 
the ancients, and we have been careful to preſerve 
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the original names affixed to them in the coun- 

tries they are natives of. | | 
But as Nature always moves in a regular man- 
ner, never leaving any chaſms, but proceeding in 
a gradual and connected plan, which ſhe never 
varies from in all her works, we meet with an 
intermediate kind between the baboon and the mon- 
key, reſembling that of the magot between the ape 
and the baboon. The animal which fills up this 
chaſm, greatly reſembles the monkey, eſpecially 
the macaguo, but it has a prominent muzzle, and 
a ſhort tail, like the baboon : being ignorant of 
its proper name, we have called it the Maimon, 
to diſtinguiſn it from other animals of this kind. 
It is a native of Sumatra, and is the only ani- 
mal, as well among the baboon as. the monkey 
ſpecies, that has no hair on its tail: this diſtinc- 
tion is the occaſion of its being deſcribed by the 
denomination of the Pig-tailed, or Rat-tailed Ape. 
Thus, we have ſpoken of the animals of the 
Old Continent, to which we have given the name 
of Ape, although they are not only of very diſtant 
ſpecies, but even of very different breeds. But 
what has increaſed the error and confuſion in the 
arrangement of theſe animals, is, that the names 
of Ape, Cynocephalus, Kcbes, and Cercopithegos, which 
were made by the Greeks fifteen hundred years 
ago, have been given to the animals of the New 
Continent, which have becn only diſcovered within 
theſe two or three ages. We have not the leaſt 
doubt of any of the animals of Africa, and of 
the Eaſt Indies, not exiſting in the ſouthern parts 
of the New Contincat. Beaſts have been found in 
America with both hands and toes, which cha- 
racters alone have been thought ſufficient to give 
them the; appellation of monkies, without conſt- 
dering what is required to give anthority for the 
transferring of a name: the animals, at leaſt, ſhould 
be 
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be of the ſame race, and to apply it juſtly, of 


the ſame identic ſpecies. Now, the animals of 
America, of which we ſhall form two claſſes by the 
names of Sapajous and Sagoins, are very different from 
the monkies of Aſia and Africa; and as there are 
neither apes, monkies, nor baboons, found in the 
New Continent, ſo likewiſe there neither are 
ſapajous nor ſagoins in the Old. Although we 
have already mentioned theſe circumſtances in ge- 
neral in our diſcourſe of the animals of the two 
continents, we can prove it in a more particular 
manner here, and demonſtrate, that of ſeventeen 
ſpecies to which number we can reduce theſe ſort 
of animals in the Old Continent, and of twelve 
or thirteen, to which the name of monkey has 
been transferred in the New, there is not any 
to be found alike in both ; we muſt therefore re- 
trench three or four kinds in the Old Continent 
which are called Monkies, and to which the ſapajous 
and the ſagoins have no reſemblance :. ſecondly, we 
muſt alſo retrench three or four which are termed 
Baboons, which are much larger than the ſagoins 
or the ſapajous, and alſo of a very different form; 
therefore, there only remains the nine monkies of 
the Old Continent, to which we can compare 
them. Now, this ſpecies of monkies, as well as 
the ape and the baboon, have particular and ge- 
nerical characters, which entirely diſtinguiſh them 
from the ſapajous and ſagoins: the firſt of theſe 
characters conſiſts in the rump being bare, on which 
are natural calloſities inherent to thoſe parts: the 
ſecond, is the pouches on each fide of the jaw, 
in which the animal ſtores its food: the third, is 
in the make of the noſtrils, which are narrow and 
open like thoſe of mankind. The ſapajous and 


che ſagoins have not one of theſe characters; the 


noſtrils are very thick, and the holes placed on 
the ſides of the noſe, and nat below it; they have 
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hair on their poſteriors, and no calloſities ; they 
have no pouches: on each fide of their jaws : thus, 
theſe animals differ not only by ſpecies from the 
others, but even by their breed, fince they have 
not any of the generical characters common to 
the monkies of the Old Continent ; and this dif- 
ference ſuppoſes a ſtill greater in the ſpecies, and 
demonſtrates them to be quite diſtinet and dit- 
ferent. 

The names of ape and monkey, therefore, have 
been very miſapplied to the ſapajous and the ſa— 
goins. We muſt preſerve their original names, 
and inſtead of ranking them with the apes, begin 
to make a compariſon between them. Theſe two 
families differ from each other by a very remark- 
able character: the ſapajous making uſe of their 
tail to hang by, and to reach what they cannot 
come at with their hands: the ſagoins, on the 
contrary, cannot make uſe of their tail in that 
manner; their face, their ears, and their hair, are 
alſo different: we, therefore, can very eaſily form 
them into two diſtinct and ſeparate breeds. 

Without making uſe of denominations which 
can be only applied to the monkey, baboon, or 
ape, and which we cannot aſhx to any other ani- 
mal, we have endeavoured to indicate the - ſapa- 
jous and the ſagoins by the names they bear in 
their native country : we are acquainted with fix 
or ſeven ſorts of ſapajous, and fix of ſagoins, moſt 
of which have varieties, We ſhall give the hi- 
ſtory and deſcription of them in the following 
ſheets, obſerving, that we have ſearched after their 
names in the works of naturaliſts, eſpecially for 
thoſe by which they have been firſt indicated by 
obſervant travellers. In general, when we have 
not been able to find out the proper name which 
any one of them goes by in its native country, 
we have derived it from the. nature of the api- 

ma} 
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mal itſelf, that is to ſay, from ſome particular 
character which alone was ſuthcient to diſtinguiſh 
it from all the reſt; and we ſhall ſubjoin to each 
article the particular reaſons which have cauſed 
us to adopt ſuch denominations : and with reſpect 
to the varieties, which in the claſs of theſe ani- 
mals are, perhaps, more numerous than the ſpe- 
cies, we ſhall And them alſo carefully compared 
with each of their reſpective ſpecies. We know 
of, and have had in our poſſeſſion, forty of theſe 
animals, moſt part of which were 3 
from each other in a greater or leſs degree, whic 
has given us reaſon to reduce them to thirty 
ſpecies, viz. three apes, one intermediate between 
the ape and the baboon; three baboons, and one 
intermediate between the baboon and the monkey; 
nine monkies, ſeven ſapajous, and ſix ſagoins: 
the reſt, at leaſt the greateſt part, muſt be con- 
ſidered only as varieties; but as we are not ab- 
ſolutely certain, that ſome of theſe varieties may 
not, in fact, be diſtinct ſpecies, we ſhall endea- 
vour to give them only precarious denomina- 
tions. | | 

With reſpe& to all theſe beaſts, ſome of which 
ſo greatly reſemble the human form, let us for 
a while conſider the animals of the earth in a 
new point of view. The reaſon of affixing the 
nan of Quadruped to every animal, is very in- 
" ſufficient and exceptionable. If the exceptions 
were but few, we ſhould not attack the. appli- 
cation of this term, and we are convinced, that 
our definitions and names, however general ſo— 
ever they may be, do not comprehend every ant- 
mal ; and that there exiſts particular beings, and 


intermediate ſpecies, not yet ſpoken of. We 


know, that many, though to all appearance placed 
in the midſt of others, have, notwithſtanding, 
caped being enumerated in catalogues; that 


the 
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the general name impoſed on them is only an 
incomplete form, a ſum of which they make no 
part. Nature, likewiſe, muſt never be preſented 
by aggregate bodies, but only by unities; and 
man has invented general names only to aſſiſt his 
memory, which he has afterwards abuſed by re- 
gardivg this general name as real: in ſhort, he 
reſers beings, to it which require another name. 
I can give both example and proof of what I have 
aſſerted, without ſwerving from the order of qua- 
drupeds, which, of all animals, are thoſe which are 
beſt known to man, and to which he was, conſe- 
quently, the better enabled to give more preciſe 
denominations, | 
The name of Quadrupede, ſuppoſes an animal 
with four feet, If it is deficient in two, like the 
manati; if it has hands and arms, like the ape; 
if it has wings, like the bat, it is no longer a 
quadruped ; and this general denomination is abuſed 
whenever it is applied to either of thoſe animals. 
In order to ſpeak intelligibly, and with prect- 
ſion, there ſhould be truth in the ideas words 
repreſent : for inſtance, let us find a word to con- 
vey a perfect idea of an animal with hands and 
feet, and then we ſhall ſay, with truth and pre- 
ciſion, that man is the only animal who is bima- 
nous and bipedous, becauſe he is the only one who 
has two hands and two feet; that the mana.) alſo 
is only bimanous; the bat, only lipedgus ; and the 
ape, quadrupedous. Let us now apply theſe new 
general denominations to every particular being 
with which they agree; for it is by this light 
that we ſhould view Nature, and we ſhall diſcover, 
that among the two hundred ſpecies of animals 
which inhabit the ſurface of the earth, and to which 
we have given the common name of Quadrupedes, 
there is thirty-five forts of apes, baboons, mon- 
kies, ſapajous, ſagoins, and makis, which we mult 
retrench, as they are gy:drumanos, To theſe thirty- 

fig 
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five ſpecies, we muſt add the lori, the ſariga, the 
marmoſe, the cayopoline, the tarſier, the phalan- 
ger, &c. which are alſo quadrumanous, like thoſe 
above mentioned; and that, conſequently, the ca- 
talogue of quadrumanous animals being at leaſt 
compoſed of forty ſpecies, the real number of 
quadrupedes will be already reduced to a fifth part: 
it afterwards we take out twelve or fifteen kinds 
of bipedous animals, viz. the bats, whoſe fore- feet 
may rather be called wings, and by retrenching 
three or four ſorts of gerbuas, which can only 
move on their hind-feet, becauſe thoſe before are 
too ſhort ; and removing alſo the manati, which 
has no hind-feet, and the monax, the dugon, and 
the phoca, to which animals they are entirely 
uſeleſs, 'the number of quadrupedes will be found 
diminiſhed a third more: and if we till ſubtract 
thoſe animals which make uſe of their fore-fect 
like hands, as the bear, the marmot, the coat, 
the ſquirrel, the rat, and many others, the deno- 
mination of quadrupede will appear to be miſap- 
plied to more than half the number of animals. 
In fact, real quadrupedes conſiſt only of ſolipedeus, 
or of cloven-footed animals. When we deſcend to 
the fiſipedous claſs, we find the quadrumanous 
among them, or ambiguous quadrupedes who make 
uſe of their fore-feet in the manner of hands, and 
which muſt be diſtinguiſhed or ſeparated from the 
reſt, * There are three ſorts of ſolipedous animals, 
the horſe, the zebra, and the aſs; and, by adding 
tne elephant, the rhinoceros, the hippopotame, and 
the camel, whoſe feet, though terminated by nails, 
are ſolid, and only ſerve tor the purpoſe of walk- 
ing, we ſhall have ſeven forts of animals to which 
the name of Quadrupede perfectly agrees. There 
is again a greater number of cloven-footed than 
:olipedous animals; the ox, the ram, the goat, 
the gazel, the bubulus, the roe-buck, the lama, 
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the elk, the rein-deer, the ſtag, the fallow-deer, 
&c, are all cloven-footed, and compoſe all to- 
gether a number of forty. Thus, we already 
ſee fifty animals, that is to ſay, ten  ſolipe- 
dous, and forty cloven-footed, - to which the 
name of quadrupede has been rightly applied. In 
the fiſſipedous, the lion, the tiger, the panther, 
the leopard, the lynx, the cat, the wolf, the fox, 
the dog, the hyæna, the civet, the badger, the 
weazel, the ferret, the porcupine, the hedge-hog, 


&c. which fill up the chaſm between fiſſipedous 


and cloven-tooted animals, being more than forty 
other ſorts, to which the name of quadrupede alſo 
agrees in all the rigour of its acceptation ; becauſe, 
having the fore-fect divided into four or five toes, 
they never make uſe of it in the manner of a 
hand; but if every other fiſipedous animal, who 
makes uſe of their fore-feet to hold and carry 
their food to their mouth, are not perfect qua- 
drupeds; | thoſe ſpecies which are alſo forty in 
number, form an intermediate claſs between qua- 
drupede and quadrumanous animals, and are pre- 
ciſely neither one nor the other. There is, there- 
fore, in reality, more than a fourth part of ani- 
mals with which the name of quadrupede diſagrees, 
and more than one half with which it does not en- 

tirely agree in all the extent of its acceptation. 
The quadrumanes fill up the great chaſm be- 
tween the quadrupede and the human ſpecies. The 
bimanes is a term expreſſive of thoſe between 
man and cetaceous animals ; the bipedes with wings 
connect quadrupedes with birds; and the fiſſipedes, 
which uſe their feet as hands, fill up all the de- 
grees between the quadrumanes and quadrupedes— 
but this ſurvey of general terms takes up too much 
of our time, and however uſeful it might be to 
give a diſtinct knowledge of animals, it is ſtill 
more ſo by example, as it furniſhes us with a 
| new 
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new proof, that there are not any of our defini- 
tions which are preciſe, nor any of our general 
terms which are exact, when they are particu- 
larly applied to things, or beings, which they are 
intended to repreſent. | 

But why are theſe general terms, which ſeem 
to be the maſfter-piece of invention, ſo exceed- 
ingly defective? Why are theſe definitions, which 
ſeem to be the true reſult of the combination of 
beings, fo faulty in their application? Is this 
error the defect of human judgment? or rather, 
is it not an incapacity, or an inability, of com- 


bining, and even of ſeeing, a great number of 


ſubjects at one view? Let us compare the works 
of Nature with thoſe of man : let us diſcover how 
they both operate, and then fee whether human 
underſtanding, however active and extenfive it may 
be, can walk in the ſame line, and keep pace 
with her, without being loſt either in the im- 
menſity of ſpace, in the darkneſs of the times, 
or in the infinite combinations of beings which 
exiſt, Leta mandirect the courſe of his judgment 
on any object whatever, if he would avoid being 
miſled, he muſt walk in a direct line, paſs over the 
leaſt ſpace, and employ the leaſt time poſhble to 
accompliſh his end : but in this purſuir, what a 
number of reflections and combinations muſt he 
make not to enter on oblique lines, avoid 
falſe roads, hollow and impaftable ways, which 
firſt offer themſelves to him in ſuch a number; 
that it requires the greateſt and niceſt diſcernment 
to chuſe the true and direct path? This, how- 
ever, is poſſible; that is to ſay, it is not beyond 
the depth of a good underſtanding, which moves 
on 2 dire& line without wandering from the path, 
and, by this only ſure and ſolid method, arrives 
at the deſtined point of view; but, if he ſeeks 
another point, he cannot attain it but by a dit- 
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ferent line: his ideas are compoſed of a fine thread 
which only extends itſelf in length; while Nature, 
on the contrary, does not take a ſingle ſtep, 
without including three dimenſions, and in her 
courſe can ſwerve either to the right or left, or 
ſoar above it; while man attains but one fingle 
point, ſhe embraces all, and penctrates into every 
part of the ſolid maſs. What great matters does 
our preſent Phidias's enact, when they have 
given form to an inanimate ſubſtance? By the 
power of art, and length of time, they make a 
figure which externally reſembles the object pro- 
poſed; each point of this ſurface they have cre- 
ated, coſt them a thouſand combinations : their 
genius travels over as many lines as there 1s linea- 
ments in the figure, and the leaſt falſe ſtep would 
have deformed it, 'This piece of marble, fo per- 
fectly executed, that it ſeems to breathe, is, there- 
fore, a multitude of points to which the artiſt 
attained only by labour and time; for human un- 
derſtanding, taking in only one dimenfion at a 
rime, and our ſenſes only being applied to ſur- 
faces, we cannot penetrate: the . and only 
know how to touch ſlightly on it; whereas, Na- 
ture, on the contrary, defigns and enters into the 
depth of things; ſhe produces her forms almoſt 
inſtantaneouſly; and while the artiſt's power only 
reaches to the ſurface, the penetrating powers with 
which ſhe is animated, operates internally ; each 
molecule 1s penetrated ; the ſmalleſt atom, when 
ſhe chuſes to make uſe of it, ſhe obliges to obey 
her will: her actions, therefore, extends over all; 
ſhe travels above, below, to the right, to the left, 
backwards, forwards, and on every fide, at one 
and the ſame time; conſequently, ſhe not only 
encompaſſes the ſurface, but the volume, the mats, 
and even the whole univerſe in every part: what 
difference allo is there in the production of the 


two ! 
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two! what, upon compariſon, can be made be- 
tween the ſtatue and the organiſed body; what 
inequality in their powers, and what diſproportion 
in the inſtruments they make uſe of! Man can 
only make uſe of the power he is poſſeſſed of, 
which is confined to a ſmall quantity of motion, 
which he can only communicate by impulſion, 
and only act upon ſurfaces, ſince the power of 
impulſion in general is only tranſmitted by the 
contact of ſuperficies; he, therefore, only ſees and 
touches the ſurface of bodies, and when he at- 
tempts to proceed farther, he opens, divides, and 
ſeparates, but ſtill only touches ſurfaces. To pe- 
netrate internally, he ſhould be poſſeſſed with 
the power which compoſes the weight of the 
mals, and which is the principal inſtrument with 
which Nature acts. It is, therefore, the defect of 
inſtruments which prevents the art of man from 
approaching Nature; his figures, his reliefs, his 
defigns, &c. are only ſurfaces, or imitations of 
ſurfaces, becauſe the images which he receives by 
his ſenſes are all ſuperficial, and which he is un- 
able to give the internal part to. 

Whatever is true in art, is the ſame in fcience 
it is only leſs confined, as the judgment is the 
only inſtrument it acts with, and which is ſub- 
ordinate to the ſenſes in art, and under ſubjec- 
tion to them in ſcience, inſomuch, that its only 
endeavour is to ſearch into objects, and not to 
operate on them; to compare, and not imi- 
tate them. Human underſtanding, although thus 
cramped by the ſenſes, and abuſed by their falſe 
reports, is, notwithſtanding, neither lefs pure nor 
leſs active. Man, who has a defire of knowledge, 
has began to rectify them, and to demonſtrate 
their errors, he has treated them as mechanical 
organs, as inſtruments which he muſt uſe for the 
experience of verifying and judging of their ef- 


fects. 
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fects, Purſuing till his defire of knowledge, he 


travels on with the balance in one hand and the 
compaſs in the other, and meaſures both time and 
ſpace : thus, he has diſcovered all the exterior 
parts of Nature's works, but not being able to 
penetrate the internal, he has deviſed it by com- 
)ariſon, and formed a judgment of it by analogy : 
he has diſcovered, that there exiſts a general power 
in matter, quite different from that of impulſion; 
a power which does not come within the com- 
aſs of our ſenſes, and which, conſequently, we 
cannot diſpoſe of, but which Nature makes uſe 
of as an univerſal agent. He has alſo demon- 
ſtrated, that this power belongs to all matter alike ; 
that is to ſay, in proportion to its maſs or real 
quantity; that this power, or, in other words, this 
action, extends to immenſe diſtances by decreaſing 
as the ſpace increaſes : afterwards, turning his eyes 
upon living beings, he has found out, that heat 
was another power neceflary to their production; 
that light was a live matter endowed with an un- 
bounded elaſticity and activity throughout ; that the 
formation and expanſion of organiſed beings are 
made by the concurrence of all theſe forces united 
together ; that the extenſion and growth of livin 
or vegetating bodies, exactly follows the laws of 
attraction ; he has alſo obſerved, that a mould once 
caſt, muſt, according to the laws of affinity, pro- 
duce others exactly reſembling the firſt, and ſo 
on, without any alteration of the primitive form : 
afterwards, by combining theſe common charac- 
ters, theſe ſame attributes of living and vegetating 
Nature, he has diſcovered, that there exiſts both 
in the one and the other an inexhauſtible and 
reverſible fund of organical and living ſubſtances, 
as real and as durable as the unformed matter; 
and that it 1s as permanent a ſubſtance in its 
Uving as the other is in its inactive ftate; that 
| it 
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it is a ſubſtance univerſally diffuſed, which, paſ- 
ſing from vegetables to animals by the mode of 
nutrition, and returning from animals to vegetables 
by that of putrefaction, inceſſantly for the purpoſe 
of animating beings : he has ajlo remarked, that 
theſe organical and living moletules exiſt in every 
organized body, in which they were -combined in 
a greater or leſs quantity with the dead. matter, 
more abundant in animals where all is full of 
life, and more ſcarce in vegetables where the dead 
matter predominates, and the living ſeems to be 
extinct; where the organical matter, overpowered 
by the rude, has no longer either motion, ſen— 
ſation, heat, or life, and is only manifeſted 
by its unfolding and re- production: if, then, by 
reflecting on the manner each operates, he has 
diſcovered, that every living being is a mould with 
which every ſubſtance it feeds on aſſimilates, and 
by this aſſimilation the increaſe and growth of the 
body is occaſioned ; that its unfolding 1s not a 
ſimple augmentation of bulk, but an extenſion in 
every dimenſion, and a penetration of new matter. 
into every part of the whole maſs; that thoſe 
parts increaſing in proportion to the whole, and 
the whole in proportion to the parts, the form 1s 
preſerved and remains always the ſame till the 
growth is compleated ; that at laſt the body 
having acquired all its extent, the ſame matter is 
ſent back as ſuperfluous, to every part to which, 
it was aſſimilated ; and that, by re-uniting in one 
common point, it forms a new being like the 
firſt, only differing from it in fize, and which 
only waits till 1t has attained the ſame dimen- 
fions by its unfolding in its turn in the like me- 
thod of food, to have the real repreſentation of 
it. He alfo obſerved the human, the quadruped, 
and the cetaceous ſpecies; the bird, the reptile, 
and the inſect; the tree, the plant, and the her- 
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bage; all nouriſh, unfold, and re- produce them- 
ſelves by the ſame univerſal law; and, that if the 
manner in which they execute their nutrition and 
generation appears ſo different, although depend— 
ent on one general and common cauſe, it is be- 
cauſe it cannot exerciſe it particularly, except by 
a relative mode to the form of each ſpecics of 
beings (for the human underſtanding muſt have 
required many ages. to arrive at theſe grand 
truths, on which every other depends) which he 
has continually compared together, and to which 
he has affixed particular names to diſtinguiſh one 
from the other, and general denominations to re- 
unite them under one point of view : he has ob- 
ſerved, by having compared every living animal 
in their ſeveral parts, that the form of every thing 
that breathes is nearly the ſame; that the ana- 
tomy of a man and a monkey are ſimilar ; that 
every animal has the ſame organization, the ſame 
fenſes, the fame viſcera, the — bones, the ſame 
fleſh, the ſame motion in the fluids, and the ſame 
action in the ſolids : he has found in every ani— 
mal a heart, veins, and arteries; the ſame organs 
of circulation, digeſtion, nutrition, and excretion; 
the ſame ſolid fabrick, erected with the ſame ma- 
terials, and nearly put together in the ſame man- 
ner. This plan, which he has found to be al- 
ways ſucceſſively the ſame, from mankind to that 
of the monkey, from the monkey to the quadru- 
ped, from the quadruped to the cetaceous, and 
ſo. on to birds, fiſh, and reptiles : this plan, there- 
fore, I fay, well comprehended by | the human 
underſtanding, is a faithful picture of human na- 
ture, and the moſt ſimple and general view un- 
der which we poſſibly can conſider it, and when 
we extend it, and paſs from animal to vegetating 
nature, we ſhall find this plan deformed by de— 
grees from reptiles to inſects, from inſects to 

worms, 
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worms, from worms to zoophytes, and from zoo- 
phytes to plants; and although altered in all its 
exterior parts, nevertheleſs, preſerves the ſame root 
and the ſame character wherein the principal ſtrokes 
are nutrition, expanſion, and re- production, which 
are general and common to every organized ſub- 
ſtance, eternal and divine as time itſelf, and, far 
from being effaced or deſtroyed, are only renewed 
and continually rendered more plain and evi 
dent. 4 

If, from this great picture of reſemblances, in 
which the living univerſe preſents itſelf as but 
one family, we paſs to that of the differences, 
wherein each ſpecies claims an iſolated place, and 
muſt be ſet apart from the reſt : we ſhall perceive, 
that excepting ſome of the larger ſpecies, as the 
elephant, the rhinoceros, the hippopotame, the ti- 
ger, and the lion; every other ſeems to unite with 
its neighbouring kind, and form groupes of de- 
graded finulitudes or genus's which our nomencla- 
tors have preſented by a network of figures, ſome 
of which are connected by the feet, and others 
by the teeth, horns, hair, and other ſtill leffer 
affinities. And even thoſe whoſe form appears to 
be the moſt perfect, that is to ſay, the neareſt to 
ours, are repreſented confuſedly, and require very 
accurate obſervations to diſtinguiſh one from the 
other, ſince the privilege of an ifolated ſpecies is 
leſs owing to the form than the ſize of animals. 
Man himſelf, although of a fingle ſpecies, infi- 
nitely different from all other, yet, being but of 
a moderate fize, is leſs iſolated, and has more ap- 
proximations than the large ſpecies of animals. 
We ſhall find in the hiſtory of the orang-outang, 
that if we ſhould only attend to the figure, we 
might look on it as the animal in which the 
monkey ſpecies begins, or, that in which the hu— 
man ſpecies end ; becauſe, excepting the ſoul, he 
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is not deficient in any one thing which we poſs 
ſeſs, and becauſe it differs leſs from man, than 

from any of the other animals to which we have 
iven the denomination of monkies, 

The ſoul, the thought, and the ſpeech therefore 
does not depend on the form or organization of the 
body; there is nothing which more ſtrongly proves 
it a particular gift, and given to mankind alone, 
for the orang outang, which neither ſpeaks nor 
thinks, nevertheleſs has its body, limbs, ſinews, 
brain and tongue intirely conformable to man; 
it can act or ape every motion or action of the hu- 
man ſpecies, and yet cannot perform perfectly one 
ſingle act, which perhaps is a defect of education, 
or perhaps a defect in our judgment: you very un- 
juſtly compare, will it be ſaid, the ape who is 
a native of the foreſts, with the poliſhed man who 
refides in cities; to form a proper judgment be- 


tween them, the human ſpecies it ſhould be put in the 


place of the wild man, or the man whom education 
has not refined ; and have we a juſt idea of man in a 
ſtate of pure nature? the head covered with briſtly 
hairs ; the face partly hid by. a long beard, and ſtill 
longer hairs on the ſides, which deprives him of his 
majeſtic character ; his eyes alſo appear ſunk 1n his 
head, like thoſe of animals ; the lips thick and 
projecting; the noſe flattened ; the look ftupid or 
wild ; the ears, body and limbs hairy; the ſkin 
hard like a black or tanned hide; the nails long, 


thick and crooked ; acallous ſubſtance like a horn 


under the ſoal of the feet; and for the attributes of 
the ſex, long and ſoft breaſts, the ſkin of the belly 


hanging down to the knees ; the children wallowing 


in their own mire, and crawling on all fours : in 


ſhort, they are all coyered over with a ſtinking filth, 
and their ſlothful and hideous appearance raiſes diſ- 
guſt to every eye. But this ſketch drawn from the 
{ſavage hottentot, is ſtill a flattering portrait; let us 

6 there- 
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therefore take up the pencil anew if we are deſi- 
rous to compare the human ſpecies with that of 
the monkey; let us add to it the affinities of org; - 
ization, the agreements of temperament ; the vehe- 
ment defire of the male ape for the female ſex, 
and the like conformation of the genital parts in 
both ſexes; the periodical emanations of the fe- 
males ; the compulſive or voluntary cohabitation of 
the negreſſes with theſe animals, the produce of 
which was generally one or the other ſpecies; and 
even ſuppoſing they be not of the ſame ſpecies, let 
us ſee how difficult it is to diſcover the chaſm that 
ſeperates them. | „ o wy 

I acknowledge, if we judge only by exter- 
nal appearance, the monkey kind might reaſonably 
be taken for a variety in the human ſpecies ; the 
creator has not formed man on a model abſolutely dif- 
ferent from that animal; he has comprehended his 
figure, like that of every other animal in one gene- 
ral plan; bur, at the ſame time, when he 1mparted to 
him this material form of the monkey, he infuſed 
the animal body with bis divine breath ; if he had 
granted the ſame favour, (J do not ſay to the ape) 
but to the moſt vile and baſe ſpecies, to the animal 
whoſe origination ſeems to be the worlt of all be- 
ings, it would immediately have become the rival of 
man. Quickened by his ſpirit, it would have excel- 
led over every other animal, and would have had the 
power of thought, the power of ſpeech, &c. like 
man; therefore whatſoever reſemblance there is be- 
tween the hottentot and the ape, the chaſm 
that ſeperates them is immenſe, ſince internally he 
is endowed with thought, and outwardly by ſpeech. 

Who will ever be able to tell in what the organi- 
zation of an idiot differs from that of another man? 
the defect is certainly in the material organs, ſince the 
idiot has a ſoul like another perſon; now, fince in 
mankind, where all is entirely conformable and 
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perfectly alike, ſo trifling a difference, as to be en- 
tirely uſeleſs is ſufficient to deftroy thought, or 
to hinder its production; muſt we therefore be aſto- 
niſhed that it was never produced in the monkey 
which even has not the principle for it. 

The action of the ſoul in general is proper and inde- 
pendant of matter; but it has pleaſed the divine au- 
thor, to unite it with the body; the exerciſe of its 
particular actions depends on the conformation of the 
material organs, and this dependance is not only mo- 
ved by the example of idiotiſm, but even demonſtra- 
ted by thoſe of a ſick or a delirious perſon, and by the 
healthful man, who no longer thinks, but as is ſaid, 
to be in a ſecond ſtate of childhood: the principle ef- 
fect of education even ſeems to be not ſo much to in- 
ſtruct the ſoul, or to bring its ſpiritual operations to 
perfection, as to modify the material organs, and to 
procure them the moſt favourable condition of exer- 
citing the thinking principle: now there are two edu- 
cations which ſhould be carefully diſtinguiſhed, as 
theit productions are quite different: the one which 
is natural and is common both to mankind and ani- 
mals, and that of the ſpecies which belongs to man- 
kind alone, A young animal as well by enticement 
as example, in a few weeks learns to perform all the 
actions of its parents: a child requires a number of 
years to attain this degree of perfection; its growth, 
its form and its ſtrength being incomparably leſs 
forward than in young animals; it is even ſo little, 
that reaſon in the firſt years is void relative! 
to what it will be in future; a child therefore 1s 
much flower in receiving its natural education than an 
animal ; but aid daily multiplies to it, and the conti- 
nual cares which for a long time its weak ſtate ex- 
acted, entertains and increaſes the attachment of its 
parents, and while they attend to the care of the 
body, they cultivate the underſtanding at the ſame 
time, and the time which was required to ſtrength- 


cn 
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en the firſt turns to the profit of the latter. In the 
generality of animals the corporal facultiesare more ad- 
vanced in two months, than thoſe ofa child can poſhbly - 
be in two years: there is therefore twelve times as much 
time employed in its firſt education, without reckon- 
ing what is ſtill remaining to a child to acquire, and 
without confidering that animals quit their young, as 
ſoon as they find they are able to provide for them- 
ſelves, and ſoon after know each other no longer by a 
parental or filial tye ; ſo that all attachment, and all 
education ceaſes in them very early, and at the ve 
moment aſſiſtance is no longer neceflary. Now this 
time of education being ſo ſhort, the produce 
muſt be but very ſmall, and it is even aſtoniſh- 
ing that animals acquire in two months whatever is 
neceflary for their uſe the reſt of their life : 1f we 
ſhould ſuppoſe a child in this ſmall ſpace of time be- 
come ſufficiently formed and ſufficiently ſtrong to 
leave its parents, and to ſeperate from them without 
returning for their aſſiſtance, could there be any ap- 
parent ſenſible difference between this child and the 
animal? however ingenious and able the parents were, 
could they be able to prepare and modify its organs in x 
ſo ſhort a ſpace of time, and to eſtabliſh the leaſt 
communication of thought between their foul and | 
that of their child ? could they be able to force its | 
memory, or even touch it by actions reiterated ſuffi- | 
eiently to make any impreſſion on it ? could they even | 
28 or render their organ of ſpeech uſeful? no, 
or before the child can pronounce a fingle word, its ear 
muſt receive innumerable ſtrokes from the ſound of it ; 
and before he can be able to apply or pronounce it pro- 
perly, the combination of the word and the object to 
which it belongs muſt be inumerably preſented to it : 
its education therefore, which alone can expand the 
ul, will be irremittingly continued for a length of 
time; if it ſhould ceaſe, I do not ſay at the end of 
two months, as in animals, but even when it is 
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twelve months old, the ſoul of the child, which 
would have received no impreſhon, would have 
lain dormant, and for want of communicating 
motion, would remain inactive like that of an 


idiot, in which the defect of the organs prevents 


any thing being tranſmitted to it: furthermore, 


if the child was born in a ſtate of pure nature, 


if it had only a Hottentot mother for its tutreſs, 
and that at the age of two months it was able 


to hive without her care and aſſiſtance, and ſeparate 


itſelf from her for ever, would not this child be 
worſe than an idiot, and externally of a par 
with an animal? But even in this ſtate of nature, 
the firſt education, that is, the education of ne- 
ceſſity, exacts as much time as it does in a civil 
ſtate, becauſe in both, the child is equally 
weak, and equally flow in its growth; conſe— 
quently, it has need of ſupport for an equal por— 
tion of time; and, in ſhort, would periſh if it was 
abandoned to ſeek for it before the age of three 
years. Now, this neceflary habitude, ſo common 
and continual between the mother and the child 


during ſo long a time, is ſufficient for her com- 
municating to it all what ſhe is poſſeſſed of; and 


when we falſely ſuppoſe, that this mother 1n a 
ſtate of nature would not poſleſs any one gift, 
not even that of ſpeech, would not this long ha- 
bitude with her child ſuffice to produce a lan- 
guage? Thus, this ſtate of pure nature, wherein 
we {uppoſe mankind to be without thought and 
without ſpeech, is an ideal and imaginary ſtate 
which has never exiſted; the needful and long 
habitude of parents with their children, produces a 
ſociety in the midſt of a deſert ; the family un- 
derſtand each other by figns and ſounds, and this 
firſt way of intelligence cheriſhed, cultivated, and 
communicated, has afterwards unfolded all the 
buds of thought; and as habitude has not been 

| able 
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able to ſuſtain itſelf ſo long without producing 
mutual figns and reciprocal ſounds, always repeated 
and engraved on the memory of the child, they 
conſequently become conſtant and intelligible ex- 
preſſions, therefore, however ſhort this language 
may be, it ſoon becomes more extended as the 
family increaſes, and will always follow the ſteps 
of ſociety in its road. As the child grows up, 
its education is no longer purely individual or 
natural, as its parents communicate to it not only 
what they poſſeſs from Nature, but alſo what they 
have received from their anceſtors, and the ſociety 
of which they form a part. It is no longer a 
communication formed by iſolated individuals, con- 
fined like animals only to tranſmit their ſimple 
faculties, but an inſtitution of which the whole 
ſpecies partakes, and the product of which con- 
ſtitutes the bond and baſis of ſociety, 

Even among animals themſelves, although de- 
prived of the thinking principle, thoſe whoſe edu- 
cation is the longeſt, are alſo thoſe which ſeem 
to have the greateſt ſhare of knowledge : the ele- 
phant, who takes up the longeſt time of all in 
its growth, and which requires the aſſiſtance of 
its mother for the firſt year, is alſo the moſt in- 
telligent animal. The Indian hog, which requires 
only three weeks to accompliſh its growth and its 
generating ſtate, is, perhaps, for this only reaſon, 
one of the moſt ſtupid animals in Nature; and 
with reſpe& to the ape, the animal in queſtion, 
whatever reſemblance he may bear to man, yet it 
is proportionably ſtronger, and ſooner arrives at its 
growth than a child; the aſſiſtance of its mother 
is only neceflary to it during the firſt month, 
and he receives only an education purely natural, 
and conſequently as ſterile as that of other animals, 

The ape is therefore an animal, and not- 
withſtanding its reſemblance to the human form, 
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is ſo far from being the ſecond in our ſpecies, 
that it is not even the firſt in the order of  ani- 
mals, as it is not the moſt intelligent among 
them; and it is only on the account of the cor- 

oral reſemblance, that the prejudice which is 
formed on the faculties of the monkey has been 
applied. It reſembles us, ſay they, as much ex- 
ternally as internally; it muſt therefore not only 
imitate us, but alſo, of its own accord, act in the 
ſame manner as we do. We have now obſerved, 
that every action we call human, are relative to 
ſociety ; that they depend at firſt on the ſoul, and 
afterwards on education, the phyſical principle of 
which is the neceffity there is of the long conti- 
nuance. of the parents with their children ; that 
this continuance 1s very ſhort in the monkey kind; 
that 1t only receives an education purely indivi- 
dual like other animals, and 1s not ſuſceptible of 
any other, , conſequently it cannot act like man, 
ſince none of its adtions bas the ſame principle, 
nor the ſame end. With reſpect to the imitation 
likewiſe, which appears to be the ſtrongeſt and 
moſt ſtriking character in the monkey Kind, and 
which the vulgar refer to it as a iingular talent, 
we muſt examine whether this imitation 1s free 
or forced, before we decide on this point. Does 
the ape, therefore, imitate the human ſpecics, 
becauſe it chuſes it, or becauſe jt can do it with- 
out choice? I willingly aſk all thoſe who have 
obſerved this animal without prejudice, and I am 
convinced they will ſay with me, that there is 
nothing free nor voluntary in their imitation ; the 
monkey having arms and hands, makes ute of 
them in the ſame manner. as we do; the fimili- 
tude of the limbs and organs, neceſſarily produces 


motions reſembling ours; being formed like man, 


it can move hke him, but this motion 1s not made 
to imitate him ; let us, for inſtance, conſtruct two 
pendulums, 
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pendulums, both of the ſame form; let us give 
them an equal motion, and ſhould we not be 
wrong in ſaying, theſe inanimate bodies, or ma- 
chines, only move to imitate each other? It is 
the ſame with reſpect to the monkey relative to 
the body of man; they are two machines, con- 
ſtructed and organiſed alike, which, by the im- 
pulſe of Nature, move very nearly after the ſame 
manner: however, parity muſt not be corfidered 
as imitation; the one lies in the mode, and 
the other exiſts only in the reaſon. Imitation 
ſuppoſes a defign of copying ſome particular 
thing ; the monkey is incapable of forming this 
defign, which requires à train of thoughts and 
judgment; for. this reaſon, man is able, if he 
chuſes, to imitate the monkey, but the monkey 
cannot even have an idea of imitating man. 
This parity, which is no more than the nature 
of imitation, is likewiſe not ſo complete as the 
fimilitude from which, however, it proceeds as an 
immediate effect. The monkey reſembles man more 
by its body and hmbs, than by the uſe it makes 
of them. By obſerving them attentively, we ſhall 
perceive, that all its motions are ſudden, inter- 
mittent, and precipitate, which to compare with 
thoſe of mankind, we muſt ſuppoſe to be formed 
upon a different model. Every action of the mon- 
key ſtrongly partakes of its education, which is 
purely animal; and its actions ſeem to be extra- 
vagant, ridiculons, and inconſequential. As it is 
of a hot temperament, a briſk and 13 na- 
ture, and none of its affections poliſhed by edu- 
cation, all its habitudes are exceſſive, and much 
more reſembling the actions of a lunatic, than 
thoſe of a man, or even thoſe of a peaceable ani- 
mal: by the ſame reaſon, we find it indocible, 
and receives with difficulty the habitudes we would 
tranſmit to it. » It is inſenſible to the kindneſs 


offered 
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offered it, and is only obedient through fear of 
chaſtiſement ; it may be kept in captivity, but not 
in a ſlate of domeſticity: it is always ſullen and 
ſtubborn, and may rather be ſaid to be ſubdued 
than tamed, therefore, no part of this ſpecies has 
ever been domeſticated, and is more diſtant from 
man on that account than the greateſt number of 
other animals; for docility ſuppoſes ſome analogy 
betwixt the giver and the receiver, a relative qua- 
lity which cannot be exerciſed but when it finds 
a certain number of common faculties in both, 
which only differ from each other becauſe they 
are active in the maſter, and paſſive in the ſer- 
vant. Now, the paſſive part of the ape has 
leſs relation with the active of man, than the paſ- 
five of the dog or the elephant, which only re- 
quire good treatment to receive the kind and even 
delicate ſentiments of a faithful attachment, a vo- 
luntary obedience, a grateful ſervice, and an un- 


reſerved and ready attention to the commands of 
their maſter. 


o 


The ape 1s therefore farther - diftant from 
the human ſpecies by relative qualities, than moſt 
other animals: it likewiſe differs greatly by tem- 
perament. The human ſpecies can dwell in every 
climate ; it lives and multiplies in the northern and 
ſouthern regions, while the ape lives but with 
difficulty even in temperate countries, and can only 
multiply in the hotteſt parts of the earth : this 
difference in the temperament ſuppoſes others in 
the organiſation, which, although concealed, are 
nevertheleſs real; it muſt alſo have a great influ- 
ence on its nature. The exceſs of heat ſo ne- 
ceſſary to this animal, renders all its affections, 
and all its qualities, exeeſſive; and we muft not 
ſeek for any other cauſe of its petulance, its lu— 
bricity, and its other paſſions, which ſeem to be 
as violent as they are extravaga at, 
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Thus, the monkey, which philoſophers and others 
have regarded as a being difficult to define, and the 
nature of which was at leaſt equivocal and me- 
diate between that of mankind and animals, 
is, in fact, no other than a real animal, wears 
ing externally. a human maſque, but internally 


deſtitute of thought, and every other attribute 


which conſtitutes man: an animal inferior to many 
others by relative faculties, and effentially difterent 
from man by nature, temperament, and alſo by 
the time neceſſary for education, geſtation, growth, 
and duration of life, that is to ſay, it varies: from 
it by every real habitude- which conſtitutes what 
we call Natwe in a particular being, 


— ** 


— — 
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The Orxanc-Ovranc, or the Poxco and the Jocko. 


RANG-OUTANG is the name this animal 
bears in the Eaſt Indies; Pongo, its denomi- 
nation at Lowando, a province of Congoz and 
Kukurlacks in ſome parts of the Eaſt Indies. We 


ſhall preſent the orang-outang and the jocko to- 


gether, becauſe they are, poſſibly, but one and the 
tame ſpecies, Of all the ape and monkey kind, 
theſe bear the greateſt reſemblance to the human 
form, and, conſequently, thoſe which are moſt wor- 
thy of our notice. We have ſeen the ſmall orang- 
outang, or the jocko, alive, and we have preſerved 
its ſkin, but we can only ſpeak of the pongo, or 
great orang-outang, from the accounts travellers 
have given us of it. It theſe relations might be 
FR. on; and if they were not often obſcure, 
faulty, and exaggerated, we ſhould not doubt of 
its being an animal of a different ſpecies from the 
jocko, more perfect, and approaching nearer to 
the human race. Bontius, who was head phyfician 
at Batavia, and who has left ſome good obſerva- 
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tions on the Natural Hiſtory of this part of India, 
expreſsly ſays, that he has ſeen, with admiration, 
ſome of this ſpecies walking ere& on their feet; 
among others a female (of which he gives a fi- 
gure) which ſeemed to have an idea of modeſty, 
by covering with her hand a particular part of 
her body, from the fight of men whom ſhe was 
nor acquainted with ; that it fighed, cried, and did 
a number of other actions, ſo like the human 
race, that it only wanted the gift of ſpeech to be 
ranked one of that number. Linnæus ſays, after 
other travellers, that even this faculty is not want- 
ing in the orang-outang, which thinks, ſpeaks, 
and expreſſes its meaning 'in a whiſtling tone, He 
calls it the No&urnal Man, and, at the ſame time, 
gives us a deſeription, by which it is ſcarcely poſſible 
to decide whether it is an animal, or human being. 
We muſt only remark, that this being, whatever 
it may be, was, according to him, not above half 
the height of a man. And as Bontius makes no 
mention of the fize of his orang-outang, we ſhould 
imagine, with Linnæus, it is the ſame : but, then, 
this animal of Linnæus and Bontius would not be 
the true orang-outang, which is of the ſize of 
a very tall man: it likewiſe cannot be what we call 
the Fecko, and which TI have ſeen alive; for al- 
though it be of the ſize which Linnæus gives to 
his, yet it differs from it by every other charac- 
ter, I can aflirm, from having ſeveral times ſeen 
it, that it not only does not expreſs itſelf by 
ſpeaking or whiſtling, but even, that it did not 
do a fingle thing but what a well inſtructed dog 
could do: it differed alſo almoſt in every other 
reſpe& from the deſcription which Linnæus gives 
of rhe orang-outang, and much better agrees with 
that of the Satyrus of the fame author. I there- 
fore greatly doubt of the truth of the deſcription 
of this noclurnal nan; I even doubt of its exiſtence ; 


and 
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and it is, probably, a white Negro, a Chacrelas, 
which thoſe travellers, whom Linnæus has quoted, 
have but blindly ſeen, and as blindly deſcribed.: 
for this chacrelas, like the nocturnal man of this 
author, has, in fact, white, woolly, and trizly hair, 
red eyes, a weak fight, &c. but, then, this is a 
man, and he does not whiſtle, nor is he of the 
Pigmy breed, which are only thirty inches in 
height: they think, ſpeak, and act like other men, 
and their ſtature anſwers exactly to the ſtature of 
the human ſpecies. | 
Diſcarding, therefore, this mis-deſcribed being, 
ſuppoſing allo a little exaggeration in Bontius's 
recital, and a little prejudice in what is related 
concerning the modeſty of the female orang- 
outang, there will remain but one animal to annex 
it to, deſcribed with the greateſt exactneſs by 
Edward Tyſon, a celebrated Engliſh anatomiſt. 
This learned gentleman ſays, that there are two 
kinds of this ape, and that which he gives a 
deſcription of, is not ſo tall as the other called 
the Barris, or Baris, by travellers, and commonly 
called Drill by the Engliſh. This drill is, in fact, 
the large orang-outang of the Eaſt Indies, or the 
pongo of Guinea, and the pigmy deſcribed by 
Tyſon, is the jocko which we have ſcen alive. 
Gaſſendi having advanced on the relation of a tra- 
veller, named St. Amand, that in the ifland of 
Java there was a kind of creature which formed 
the knot between the man and the monkey kind; 
we make not the leaſt heſitation to deny this cir- 
cumſtance : to prove it, Peireſe produces a letter 
from one M. Noel, a native of that country, and 
a phyfician who lived in Africa, in which he 
aflerts, that there is found very a large ape in 
Guinea, called Barris, which walks erect on its feet, 
has an appearance of gravity, is much more ſaga- 
cious than any of the monkey Kind, and has a very 
ſtrong 
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ſtrong inclination for the female ſex, Darcos, 
Nicromberg, and Dapper, ſpeak nearly the ſame 
of the barris, Battel calls it Pongo, and affures 
us, © that, excepting his fize, he is exactly 
« hike a man in all his proportions: he is 
« as tall (he ſays) as a giant: his face is like 
& that of a man, the cyes deep ſunk in the head, 
& the hair on each fide extremely long, the viſage 
& naked and without hair, as are alſo the ears and 
e the harfds; the body is lightly covered, and 
& ſcarcely differing from that of a man, except 
6 that there are no calves to the legs. Still, 
6 however, the animal is ſeen to walk on his 
& hinder legs: he ſleeps under trees, and builds 
« himſelf a hut, which ſerves to protect him 
& againſt the ſun and the rains of the tropical 
« climates, of which he is a native: he lives only 
upon fruits, and is no ways carnivorous: he 
& cannot ſpeak, although furniſhed with greater 
« inſtinct than any other animal of the brute 
& creation, When the Negroes. make a fire in 
& the woods, this animal comes near and warms 


© 


« himſelf by the blaze: however, he has not ſkill 


« .cnough to keep the flame alive by feeding it 


„ with fuel, They go together in companies, and 
« if they happen to meet with one of the hu— 
man ſpecies, remote from ſuccour, they ſhew 
him no mercy. They even attack the elephant, 
% which they beat with their clubs, and oblige 
% to leave that part of the foreſt which they 
& claim as their own. It is impoſſible to take 
& any of theſe dreadful creatures alive, for they 
are ſo ſtrong, that ten men would not be a 
* match but for one of them. None of this kind, 
« therefore, are taken, except when very young, 
& and then but rarely, when the female happens 
6 to leave them behind; for, in general, they 


* keep clung to the breaſt, and adhere both with 
cc legy 
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te legs and arms. There are two kinds of this 
£© animal. both very much reſembling the human 
&© race, the pongo, which is taller and thicker 
% than a man; and the jocko, whoſe ſize is much 
* {maller, &c.” From this laſt paſſage, I have 
derived the names Pongo and Focko before mentioned, 
This author likewiſe obſerves, that when one of 
theſe animals dies, the reſt cover the body with 
a quantity of leaves and branches. Purchas adds, 
in the form of a note, that in the converſations 
he has had with Battel, he had learned from him, 
that a Negro boy was taken by a pongo, and 
carried into the woods, where he continued a whole 
year among theſe animals, without receiving any 
injury, To this he adds, that they are generally 
about the fize of the human race, but 'much 
larger, and nearly double the bulk of a man. 
Jobſon aſſerts to have ſeen in places frequented 
by theſe animals, a fort of habitation compoſed 
of interwoven branches, which might ſerve them 
at leaſt as a ſhelter from the heat of the ſun. 
« The apes of Guinea, (ſays Boſman) which are 
« called Sitten by the Flemings, are of a brown 
* colour, and grow to a very large ſize. I have 
& ſeen ſome above five feet tall; theſe apes are 
of a very diſagreeable appearance, as well as 
5 thoſe of another kind, which reſembles them 
6 in every particular, excepting in its ſize, which 
* is a fourth part leſs than the former: they 
* are very eaſily taught to do almoſt whatever 
F£ their maſters pleaſe.” Schouten ſays, „ That 
e the animals which the Indians call Orang- 
* outangs, are almoſt all of the ſame height and 
& ſhape as mankind, but that their back and 
& Joins are covered with hair, which was, how- 
ever, deficient in the* fore part of the body; 
(c that the females have two breaſts ; that the face 
is rough, thc noſe flat, and the ears like Py 
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& of a man; that they are robuſt, active, bold, 
and defend themſelves: even againſt armed men; 
that they are paſſionately fond of women, and 
* that there is no ſafety for them to paſs through 
« the woods they inhabit, as theſe animals imme- 
£ diately attack and injure them.” Dampier, 
Forger, and other travellers aſſert, that young girls, 
about eight or ten years old, are taken by theſe 
animals, carried to the tops of high trees in the 
woods, and with great difficulty get from them 
again. To all theſe teſtimonies we can add that 
of M. de la Breſſe, mentioned in his Voyage to 
Anjou, 1738, This traveller affures us, “that 
de the orang-outangs, which he calls Quimpeazes, 


e often attempt to ſurprize the female Negroes, 
* which they keep with them for the pleaſure 
cc 


of their company, feeding them very plentifully 
* all the time. I knew (ſays he) a woman of 
% Louango that had lived among theſe animals for 
* three years. They grew from fix to ſeven feet 
© high, and are of unequalled firength. They 
% build ſheds, and make uſe of clubs for their 
& defence: their faces are broad, their noſes 
<«« flat, their ears without a tip, their ſkins are 
« fairer than that of a Mulattoe, but they are 
% covered on many parts of their body with long 
“ and tawny-coloured hair: their belly is extreme- 
« ly large, their heels flat, and yet riſing behind 
& about halt an inch: they ſometimes walk up- 
& right, and fometimes upon all four when they 
“ are phantaſtically . diſpoſed, We purchaſed two 
& of theſe animals, one about fourteen months 
& old, which was a male, and a female about 
6 twelve months, &c.” 

Thus, we have given the moſt preciſe and perfect 
account we could meet with of the great crang- 
outang, or pingo; and as the fize is the only firt- 
King character by which it differs from the * 
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I muſt perſiſt in my belief of theſe two animals 
being of the ſame ſpecies : for here are two things 
which are very poſſible; the firſt, that the jocko 
is a conſtant variety, that is to ſay, a much ſmaller 
breed than that of the pongo ; in fact, they are 
both of the fame climate, they hve in the ſame 
manner, and conſequently muſt reſemble them 
perfectly, ſince they equally receive, and are ſub- 
ject to the ſame alterations, and the ſame influ- 
ences of the earth and ſky—But have we not 
an example of a like varicty in the human ſpe- 
cies! The Laplander and Finlander, though liv- 
ing under the ſame climate, yet differ almoſt as 
much in ſize, and much more in other attributes, 
than the jocko, or ſmall orang- outang, differs from 
the great. The ſecond poſſible circumſtance, is, 
that the ſmall orang-outang which we have ſeen 
alive, that of Tulpius, and that of Tyſon's, and 
others which have been tranſported into Europe, 
were, perhaps, only young animals which had 
not then attained the whole of their growth. That 
which I ſaw was about two feet and a half tall. 
Mr. Noutoux, to whom it belonged, afhrms, that 
it was not above two years old; therefore, it poſ- 
fibly might have attained the height of five feet 
if it had lived, ſuppoſing its growth proportionate 
to that of the human ſpecies. The orang-outang 
deſcribed by Tyſon, was ſtill younger, as it was 
not above two feet tall, and its teeth not entirely 
formed. That of Tulpius was nearly of the ſame 
ſize as that which I ſaw, and the ſame which 
-1s engraved in Mr. Edwards's Collection ; there- 
fore it is very probable theſe animals might have 
increaſed conſiderably in their fize as they grew 
older; and that had they been at liberty 1n their 
own climate, they would have acquired the ſame 
height and dimenſions which travellers give to 
the orang-outang they ſaw. From theſe circum- 
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ſtances, we ſhall not confider theſe two animals 49 
belonging to one ſpecies, till a more preciſe know- 
ledge of them either deſtroys or confirms this 
opinion, which ſeems to be founded on a proper 
bafis. 

The orang-outang which I ſaw, walked. always 
upright, even when it carried heavy burthens. Its 
air was melancholy, its deportment grave, its na— 
ture more gentle and very different from that 
of other apes. Unlike the baboon, or the mon- 
key, whoſe motions are violent, and appetites ca- 
pricious; who are fond of miſchief, and only 
obedient through fear, a look was ſufficient to 
keep it in awe. I have ſeen it give its hand to 
ſhow the company to the door, that came to ſee 
it, and would walk about gravely with them, 
as if one of the ſociety. I have ſeen it ſit 
at table, unfold its napkin, wipe its. lips, 
make uſe of the ſpoon and the fork to carry the 
victuals to its mouth, pour out its drink into a 
glaſs, touch glafles when invited, take a cup and 
ſaucer and lay them on the table, put in ſugar, 
pour out its tea, leave it to cool betore drinking, 
and all this without any other inſtigation than 
the figns or the command of its maſter, and of- 
ten of its own accord. It was gentle and 1nof- 
fenſive: it even approached ſtrangers with reſpect, 
and came rather to receive careſſes than to offer 
injuries: it was particularly fond of ſugared com- 
fits, which every body was ready to give it; and 
as it had a defluxion upon the breait, fo much 
ſugar contributed, no doubt, to increale its dit- 
order, and ſhorten its life. It continued at Parts 
but one ſummer, and died in London. It ate al- 
moſt of every thing that was offered to it, but 
it preferred dry and ripe fruits to all other ali- 
ments. It would drink wine, but in ſmall quan- 
tities, and willingly left it for milk, or any _ 
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{weet liquor. Frederick Henry, prince of Orange, 
had one of theſe animals preſented to him alive, 
the figure and deſeription of which is given by 
Tulpius. That author relates many circumſtancęs 
nearly the ſame as we have done: but if we 
would know what particularly belongs to this 
animal, and diſtingutſh it from what it had re- 
ceived from its maſter: if we would likewiſe ſe- 
parate its nature from its education, which, in 
fact, is foreign to its original nature, we muſt 
compare thoſe circumſtances, which we have been 
witneſs of, with thoſe which travellers have given 
who ſaw this animal in its natural ftate, and in 
that of its captivity. . Mr. L. Broſſe, who bought. 
two young ones that were but a year old from 
a Negro, does not mention their having been 
educated ; on the contrary; he aſſerts, that they 
did many of the things. we have related, by na- 
tural inſtincck. Theſe animals (he fays) even. 
« at that age: ſat at table, ate of every thin 
ce without diſtinction, made uſe of their knife, 
« ſpoon, and fork, both to eat their meat and 
cc help themſelves: they drank wine and other 
« liquors. We carried them on ſhip- board, and 
« when they were at table, they made figns ta 
e the cabbin- boys expreſſive of their wants; and 
© whenever they neglected attending upon them 
« as. they deſired, they inſtantly flew into a paſ- 
& fion, ſeized them by the atm, bit them, and 
* kept them down. The male was ſea- ck, and 
6 required attendance like an human creature: 
he was even twice bled in the right arm; and 
« every time afterwards when he found himſelf 
5 indifpoſed; he ſhewed his arm, as deſirous of 
being relieved” by bleeding.“ | 
Henry Grofle relates, © that theſe animals are 
© met with to the north of Coromandel; that 
« Mr. Horne, governor of Bombay, had two of 
Vol. III. 3 K 4 thels 
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theſe animals given to him, a male and a fe- 


male; they were ſcarcely two feet high, but 


their form was entirely hke the human : they 
walked erect upon their two feet, and were of 
a pale colour, without any hairs on any other 
part than on thoſe mankind generally have 
them: their actions perfectly reſembled the 
human, and their melancholy plainly evinces 


how ſtrongly they felt the weight of their cap- 


tivity: they made their bed very carefully in 
the cage in which they were ſent on board the 
ſhip. When any perſon looked at them, they 
hid thoſe parts with their hands, which mo- 
deſty forbids the fight of. The female (adds 
he) died on board, and the male ſhewed 
all real figns of grief, and took the death 
of his companion ſo greatly to heart, that he 
refuſed his food, and did not ſurvive her more 
than two days. | 

Francis Pyrard relates,“ that in the province 
Sierra Leona, in Africa, there are a kind of apes 
called Barris, which are ſtrong and muſcular, 
and ſo very induſtrious, that, if properly fed 
and inſtructed when young, they ſerve as very 
uſeful domeſtics : they uſually walk upright, will 
pound at the mortar, fetch water from the ri- 
ver in a little pitcher, which they carry on their 
heads; but, if care be not taken to receive the 
pitcher at their return, they let it fall to the 
ground, and then, ſeeing it broken, they begin 
to lament and cry for the loſs.” Father Jarci 


ſays nearly the ſame, and almoſt the ſame words. 
The teſtimony of Schouten agrees with Pyrard's, 
on the education of theſe animals. Theſe ani- 
«© mals (he ſays) when taken are tamed, and taught 


cc 
66 


© to walk ere& on their hinder feet, and to 


make uſe of thoſe before as hands, for certain 
work, and even to rince glaſſes, hand the beer, 
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and wait at table: they alſo turn the ſpit, and 
do other domeſtic bufineſs which: they are or- 
dered.” „I have ſeen at Java (ſays Guat) 
a very extraordinary female ape: its ſize was 
large, and it oftentimes walked erect on its 
hind-feet, at which time it hid with its hand 
that part of the body which diſtinguiſhes the 
ſex: it had no hair on its face, excepting its 
eye-brows, and in general their faces reſem- 
bled thoſe groteſque ones of the Hottentot 
women which I have ſeen at the Cape: it made 
the bed every day with great propriety, flept 
with its head on a pillow, and covered itſelf 
with a quilt, When it had the head-ach, it 
would bind it round with a handkerchief, and 
it was amuſing to ſee it thus dreſſed in bed, 
I could relate a number of other particulars 
which would appear extremely fingular, but, I 
muſt own, that I cannot admire them ſo much 
as moſt people do; becauſe, beivg not 1gno- 
rant of the deſign of bringing this animal into 
Europe to gratity curiofity, [ had a ſtrong in- 
clination to imagine, that the animal had been 
taught a number of tricks which the populace 
looked upon as natural to it: in fact, this was 
a mere ſuppoſition. It died at the Cape of 
Good Hope, in a veſſel in which I was in. 
This ape, to all appearance, greatly reſembles 
the human ſpecies in its form, &c.“ 


Gemelli Careri ſpeaks of one he ſaw which cried 


like a child, walked erect on its hind-feet, and 
carried its mat, on which it ſlept, under its arms. 


6s 


Theſe apes (he adds) ſeem in ſome reſpects to 
be more reaſonable than man; for when they 
no longer find any fruit on the mountains, 
they deſcend to the ſea ſhore, where they catch 
crabs, oyſters, and other ſhell-fiſh. There are 
a kind of oyſters, called Tackvo, which weigh 

© many 
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& many pounds, and lay oftentimes with their 
ſhells ſomewhat open; and the animal, fearin 
if it makes uſe of its paw, it will be caught 
% in the cloſing of the ſhell, 'commonily picks 
up a ſtone and claps it in the opening ſhell, 
which prevents it from ſhutting, and the mon- 
key eats the fiſh at its eaſe, and without any 
e ſoar,” | | 
5 On the coaſts of the river Gambia (ſays Fro- 
ger) theſe animals are larger and more miſ- 
chievous than in any part of Africa: the Ne- 
groes are afraid of them, and they cannot walk 
alone where they frequent, without running 
a riſk of being attacked by theſe animals, 
which beat them with a club. The greateſt 
number of Negroes look upon theſe animals as 
foreigners who are come to eſtabliſh themſelves 
in their country, and that their not ſpeaking, 
ariſes from a fear of being obliged to work.” 
Thus, we have nearly given every particular 
circumſtance related by travellers who may be 
the moſt depended upon. I have deemed it ne- 
ceſſary to give their accounts in their own words, 
as every paſſage is important in the hiſtory of a 
beaſt which has ſo great a reſemblance to man; 
in order, likewiſe, to determine its nature with the 
greateſt certainty, we ſhall mention thoſe differences 
which divides it from the human ſpecies, and all 
thoſe conformities which have a proximation with 
it: the firſt difference which ſtrikes us externally, 
is in the flatneſs of the noſe; the next, in the 
lowneſs of the torchead, and the wanting the pro- 
minence of the chin, The ears were proportion- 
ably too large; the eyes too cloſe to each other; 
and the interval between the noſe and the mouth 
too great: theſe are the only differences between 
the orang-outangs and the human face. The 
body and limbs differed, the thighs being too 
r a 8 mort, 
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Mort, and the arms too long; tbe thumb tog 
little, and the palm of the hand too narrow: the 
feet alſo were rather more like hands than feet; 
the parts of generation differed only from thoſe 
of a man, by their having no frenum to the 
prepuce ; but thoſe parts 4n the females are very 
nearly alike in both ſpecies. 

Internally this animal differed from man in the 
number of its ribs, having thirteen, whereas ia 
man there are but twelve: the vertebre of the 
neck alſo are ſhorter, the bones of the pelvis nar- 
Tower, the haunches more bent and flat, the or- 
bits of the eyes deeper, there is no ſpiny apo- 
phyſis to the firſt vertebræ of the neck, the kid- 
nies are rounder, the uretexs of a different figure, 
and the urinary and gall bladder are much longer 
and narrower, In almoſt every other part, as well 
externally as internally, there is fo perfect a re- 
ſemblance to thoſe of the human ſpecies, that we 
cannot compare them without expreſſing our won- 
der and admiration, that from ſuch a fimilar con- 
formation and organization, the ſame effects were 
not produced : for example, the tongue and all the 
organs of the voice are alike, and yet this ani— 
mal does not ſpeak ; the brain 1s abſolutely of 
the ſame form, and the ſame proportion, yet it 
does not think. Is there, then, a more evident 
proof, that matter alone, however perfectly orga- 
nized, cannot produce either mind or ſpech, which 
is the ſign of it? At leaſt, we may affirm, theſe 
creatures are not animated by a ſuperior principle; 
or, in other words, by a ſoul to direct its opera- 
tions! The human and the orang-outang are the 
only ſpecies which have calves to their legs, and 
their poſteriors formed for walking erect. They 
likewiſe are the only ones which have a large 
breaſt, flat ſhoulders, and the vertebæ conforma- 
ble to each other: as are the brain, the heart, 


the 
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the lungs, the liver, the ſpleen, the pancreas, the 
ſtomach, the entrails, and in the vermicular ap- 
PS or the cæcum: in ſhort, the orang-outang 
as a greater reſemblance to man, than any other 
animal, not only by all the parts which I have 
indicated, but alſo by the length of the viſage, 
the form of the cranium, the juws, teeth, and 
other bones of the head and face; by the thick» 
neſs of the fingers, by the ſhape of the nails, by 
the. os coccygis, by the articulations of the joints, 
ſternum, &c. ſo that by comparing this animal 
with thoſe which reſembles it moſt, as with the 
magot, the baboon, or the monkey, it will be 
found to have a greater conformity with the hu- 
man than the animal ſpecies ; though the latter 
ſeems to have ſo near a proximity with it, that 
they are all three denominated by one word in 
French, i. e. Singes, or animals of the monkey or 
ape kind. The Indians therefore are excuſable for 
having aſſociated it to the human ſpecies, by the 
name of Orang-cutang, the wild man of the woods, 
ſince it reſembles man more than it does animals 
of the monkey kind. As ſome of the circum- 
ſtances we have here mentioned, may appear ſu— 
ſpicious to thoſe who have not ſcen this animal, 
We ſhall refer our readers to the authority of the 
two celebrated anatomiſts Tyſon and Cowper, who 
have difiected it with a molt ſcrupulous nicety, 
and have given the reſult of the compariſons they 
made of all its parts with the human ſpecies. I 
ſhall only obſerve, that the Engliſh are not con- 
fined, like the French, to one üngle word to de- 
note animals of this kind: they have, like the 
Greeks, two different names, one for thete animals 
without a tail, which is called an Ape; and the 
other for thoſe with a tail, denominated a Mon- 
key, though they are both included in the monkey 
ſpecies. That which Tyton ſpeaks of by the word 
aj, 
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ape, cannot be the ſame animal as the pythecos or 
magot ; and there is even the greateſt likelihood 
we muſt athx the word ape, or the animal of the 
monkey kind, which Mr. Tyſon diſſected, to the 
magot. I muſt alſo remark, that chis author gives 
ſome characters of reſemblance and difference which 
have not a ſufficient foundation, I have, there- 
fore, thought it neceſſary to make ſome obſerva- 
tions on ſuch particulars, and although this de- 
tail may, perhaps, be found rather long, yet, I 
am of opinion, we cannot too minutely examine 
a creature, which, although it has the form and 
appearance of a man, is, nevertheleſs, belonging 
to the animal ſpecies. | 

1. Tyſon gives as. a particular character of 
man and the orang-outang, that the hair on their 
ſhoulders is inclined downwards, and that on the 
arm upwards. It is certain, that the hair of moſt 
quadrupedes have the hair on every part of their 
body directed downwards or backwards, but this 
is not without an exception. The floth and the 
ant-bear have the hair on the anterior parts of 
the body inclined backwards, and that on the crup- 
per and loins directed forwards, therefore this cha- 
racter carries no great weight with it in com- 
paring this animal with man. 
2. The four firſt differences alſo are very ſlight ; 
the firſt is the difference of ſize, which character 
is very uncertain, fince the author himſelf ob- 
terves, that the animal was very young: the ſe— 
cond, third, and fourth, ſeems to turn upon the 
form of the noſe, the quantity of the hair, and 
ſuch trivial circuinſtances, It is the ſame with 
many others which may be retrenched, for ex- 
ample, the twenty-firſt character is drawn: from 
the number of the teeth. It is certain, both this 
animal and man have the like number, and we 
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know, that the human race have no more in the 
younger part of their lite. 

18 The eleventh character of differences is like- 
wile very equivocal; childrens' purſes are gene- 
rally very tight; this animal being very young; 
could not have them pendent. 

4. The forty-eighth character of reſemblances, 
and the thirtieth, thirty-firſt, thirty-third, and thirty- 
fourth characters of differences, only denote the 
preſence or ſhape of certain muſcles, which va- 
ries in moſt of the human ſpecies, and muſt not 
be conſidered as effential characters. 

5. Every difference and reſemblance drawn from 
thoſe parts which are too fmall, ſuch as the apo- 
phyfis of the vertebræ; or that are taken from 
the poſition and fize of certain parts, muſt alſo 
be conſidered. only as acceſſary characters, ſo that 
Tyſon's whole anatomical table may be reduced 
to the eſſential differences and reſemblances which 
we have already indicated. 

6. I have thought it neceſſary to dwell upon 
other more general characters of this animal, ſome 
of which have been omitted by Tyſon, and others 
but badly indicated; firſt, the orang-outang has 
no pouches on each ſide of the j jaw, like the reſt 
of the monkey tribe, in which they put their 
proviſions before they ſwallow them. This ani- 
mal, on the contrary, eats its food like man. 
Secondly, the gibbon, the magot, and all the ba- 
boon and monkey kind, excepting the douc, have 
their poſteriors flat, with callofities on them. The 
orang-outang is the only one which has thoſe 
parts of a plump form, and without calloſities. 
The douc alſo has no calloſities; but then thoſe 
parts are flat and covered with hair, ſo that in 
this reſpect the douc connects the orang-outang 
and the monkey tribe together, as the gibbon 
and the magot form the ſame knot with reſpect 


to 
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to the pouches on each fide of the jaw; but the 
magot alone connects them in one particular, ha- 
ving canine teeth, and a prominent ſnout. Thirdly, 
the orang-outang is the only animal who has 
calves on its legs, and fleſhy poſteriors: This 
character indicates, that it is formed much better 
than any other animal to walk upright ; but as 
its toes are very long, and its heels higher ſituated 
than in man, it runs with greater eaſe than it 
walks, and there would be occafion for artificial 
heels as high as thofe of our ſhoes to make it 
walk eafily and a long time together. Fourthly, 
although the orang-outang has thirtcen ribs, and 
man only twelve, this difference does not approxi- 
mare it any nearer the baboon or monkey kind, 
than it removes it to a farther diſtance from 
man, becauſe the number of ribs varies in moſt 
of theſe ſpecies, and ſome of theſe animals. 
have twelve, others eleven, ten, and ſo on; fo 
that the only differences between the body of this 
animal, and that of man, are reduced to two, 
viz. the formation of the pelvis, and the bones 
of the feet; theſe, therefore, are the only conſi- 
derable parts by which the orang outang bears 
a greater reſemblance to the monkey kind, than 
it docs to that of the human ſpecies, 

After this expofition, which T have made with 
al! the exa&neſs I am capable of, we may form 
a proper judgment of this animal. If there was 
a ſtep by which we could deſcend from human 
nature to the. animal; if the eflence of this na- 
ture confiſted entirely in the form of the body, 
and depended on its organization, this ape would 
approach nearer to man than to any animal. 
Seated in the ſecond rank of beings, if it had 
not 1n its power to command in the firſt, it would 
at leaſt make others feel its ſuperiority; If imi- 


tation, which ſeems ſo cloſely to copy reaſon, was 
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the real mark of it, or one of its reſults, this 
ape would be at a ill greater diſtance from the 
animal ſpecies, and nearer the human ; but, as we 
have obſerved, the chaſm which ſeparates them is 
not trifling, and the reſemblance of the form, the 
conformity of the organization, and the imitation, 
which ſeem to reſult from thoſe fimilitudes, nei- 


ther bring it nearer the nature of man, nor raiſes 
it above that of animals, 


The diftinftive Characters of this Species. 


The orang-outang has no pouches on the ſides 
of the jaws, no tail, nor any callofities on the 
poſteriors, which are plump and fleſhy : it has all 
the ſame number and even the canine teeth like 
a man : its face is flat, naked, and of a ſwarthy 
colour: the hands, feet, ears, breaſt, and belly, 
are alſo naked: it has hair on its head which 
deſcends on the ſides of the temples, and on its 
back and joints, but in a very ſmall quantity: it 
is about five or fix feet tall, and always walks 
upright. We have not been able to verify the cir- 
cumſtance of the periodical evacuations which the 
females are ſubject to; but we preſame it to be 


ſo, and analogy will ſcarcely ſuffer a doubt to ariſe 
to the contrary. 


—__ 


— — — — 


resse. 
THERE are (ſays Ariſtotle) animals whoſe 


natures are ambiguous, and partake in ſome 
meaſure of the human and quadrupede ſpecies, 
ſuch as the pithecos, the kebas, and the cyno- 
& ccphalus. The keba is a pithecos with a tail; 
ce the cy nocephalus is perfectly like the pithecos, 
but is only larger, ſtronger, and has a more 
prominent muzzle, approaching very near that 
of a dog, from which it derives. its name; its 


© manners 


. 
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&© munners are more ferocious, and its teeth ſtronger 
„than the pithecos, and more reſembling thoſe 
*.of a dog,” It is clear, from this paſſage of Ari- 
ſtotle, that neither the pithecos nor cynocephalus 
have any tail; fince he ſays, that the pithecos 
which have a tail, are called Kebes ; and that the 
cynocephalus reſembles the pithecos in every parti- 
cular, excepting the muzzle, 'which is more pro- 
minent, and the teeth which are larger. Ariſtotle, - 
therefore, ſpeaks of two kinds of animals of the 
monkey kind without a tail, the pithecos and the 
cynocephalus ; and of others with tails,. which he 
calls Kebes, Now, to compare what we at pre- 
ſent know, with what was known from Ariſtotle, 
we ſhall obſerve, that we have ſeen three of theſe 
kinds which are without a tail, viz. the orang- 
outang, the gibbon, and the magot, not one of 
which was the pithecos ; for the two firſt were 
certainly unknown to Ariſtotle, theie animals be- 
ing only found in the ſouthern parts of Africa 
and India, which were not diſcovered till after his 
time, and which, in other reſpects, have very dif- 
ferent characters: from thoſe given to the pithe- 
cos: but the third kind, which we call the Ma- 
got, is the cynocephalus of Ariſtotle ; ; it poſſeſſes all 
its characters: it has no tail; its muzzle is like 
that of a dog, and the teeth large and long: they 
are found in Afia Minor, and in the other pro- 
vinces of the Eaſt, which the Greeks were well 
acquainted with, The pithecos is of the ſame 
country; but we have not {cen it. We oaly 
know it from the teſtimonies of authors; and al- 
though, during twenty years, in which we have 
made the reſearch of theſe animals our ſtudy, this 
kind has never yet fell under our inſpection ; 
however, we do not doubt but it as really exiſts 
as the cynocephalus. Geſner and Johnſton have 
g1Ven figures of this pithecos, Mr. Briſſon has 


indicated 
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indicated it, as having ſeen it; he diſtinguiſhes it 
from the cynocephalus, or the magot, ' and con- 
firms Ariſtotle's deſcription, by aſſerting, that theſe 
two animals perfectly reſemble each other in every 
teſpect, excepting the face, which is ſhorter than 
in the pithecos. We have already obſerved, that 
the orang-outang, the pithecos, the gibbon, and 
the magot, are the only animals to which we can 
apply the generical name of Ape, having, no tail, 
and being the only one which rather chuſes to 
walk on two legs than four. The orang-outang, 
and the gibbon, are very different from the pi— 
thecos and the magot ; but as theſe perfectly re- 
ſemble each other, excepting in the ſize of the 
Jaws and canine teeth, they have been often taken 
one for the other, They have always been indi- 
cated by the common name of monkey, and even 
in thoſe languages where there is a name for the 
monkies without any tail, and another for thoſe 
which have a tail, the pithecos has not been di— 
ſtinguiſhed from the magot: they are both called 
by the name of Of in German, and Ape in Eng- 
Iſh; and it is only among the Greeks, that we 
find two names for theſe animals. The word Cy- 
nocephalus is rather an adjective denomination, 
than a proper ſubſtantive, for which reaſon we 
have thought proper not to adopt it. 

By the teſtimonies of the ancients, the pithecos 
ſeems to be the moſt gentle and docile of all 
the monkey kind that was known to them : 
common in Aſia, as well as in Lybia, and in 
the other provinces of Africa, frequented by the 
'Greek and Roman travellers. This has made me 
preſume, that we muſt refer the animals menti- 
oned bv Leon the African, and Marmot, to this 
kind. They ſay, that the monkies with a long 
tail, ſeen in Mauritania, and which are called by 
the Africans Aeneas, come from Negroland; but 

that 
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that thoſe without a sail are found in great num- 
bers, and are natives of the mountains of Mau- 
ritania, „ Theſe animals (ſays Marmot) have 
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feet and hands, and, if I may be allowed the 
expreſſion, a human face, with an appearance 
of much vivacity and malice : they live upen 
corn, herbage, and all forts of fruits; to obtain 
which they ſally forth in large bodies, and 
plunder the gardens or villages. Before they 
venture out on this expedition, one of the com- 
pany aſcends an eminence, and ſurveys the 
country round, If there is no appearance of 
any perſon near, he makes figns to his compa- 
nions to enter the vineyard or orchard, and 
begin their plunder : but as ſoon as the centi- 
nel perceives any one coming, he inſtantly ſets 
up a loud cry, and the whole company ſcam- 
per off with the utmoſt precipitation, and jump- 
ing from tree to tree, retreat to the mountains. 
It is a great curiofity to fee theſe animals re- 
treat; for the females carry four or five young 
ones upon their backs, and with this heavy 
load leap with great agility from branch to 
branch, though great numbers of them are taken 
notwithſtanding all their cunning : when they are 
angry, they bite; but while they are coaxed, 
they are very tame. They do great damage to 
the gardens and fields, plucking, pulling down, 
and tearing up, every thing that comes in their 
way indiſcriminately, whether ripe or not, 
and often deſtroy more than they can eat. or 
carry away. 'Thoſe that are tamed, perform 
things almoſt incredible, and imitate mankind 
in almoſt every action they ſee them do” 


Kolba relates nearly the ſame circumſtances with 
reſpect to theſe animals at the Cape of Good 
Hope : but the deſcription and figure he gives of 
them, plainly proves them to be ot the baboon 


brecd ; 
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breed; having a ſhort teil, a long ſnout, ſharp 
_ claws, &c, they are alſo much larger and ſtronger 
than the monkies of Mauritania, We can there. 
fore preſume, that Kolba only copied this paſſage 
from Marmot, and applicd thcir natural habitudes 
to the baboon of the Cape of Good Hope. 

The pithecos, the magot, and the baboon, which 
we have called the Papion, were all three known 
by the ancients : theſe animals are alſo found in 
 Afia Minor, Upper Egypt, and all the northern 
parts of Africa, We, therefore, can apply this 
paſſage of Marmot's to all three; but it is clear, 
it does not agree with the baboon, as it is there 
ſaid, thoſe monkies have no tail; and what makes 
me of opinion it is not a magot, but a pithecos, is, 
that the former is not eaſily tamed, that it com- 
monly produces only two young ones, and not 
four or five, like that which Marmot ſpeaks of; 
whereas, the latter, which 1s leſs, muſt produce a 
greater number at a time: in other reſpects it is 
more gentle and docile than the magot, which 
1s with difficulty, and, indeed, ſcarcely ever tho- 
roughly tamed, From all theſe reaſons, I am 
convinced, that we muſt not apply this paſſage of 
African authors to the magot, but to the pithecos : 
in fact, it is the ſame as that mentioned by Ru- 
bruquis, in his diſcourſe on the monkies of Cath- 
ray. He ſays, © that they nearly reſemble the 
« human form in every particular; that their 
height is not above a cubit, and their body 
£& covered all over with hair; that the natives 
ee take them, by carrying ſtrong and inebriating 
& liquors to the places where, they inhabit, which 
& they come to drink of, making a cry reſem— 
* bling the ſound of the word Chincbin, from 
„ whence they have obtained the appellation of 
* Chinthins, and having intoxicated themſelves till 
„ they fall aſlcep, the hunters eaſily ſurprize and 

| | 60 carry 
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tt carry them away.” Theſe characters only agree 
with the pithecos, and not at all with the magot. 
We have ſeen one of theſe animals alive, but ne- 
ver heard it pronounce the word Chinchin. It was 
about a cubit in height, but had a leſs reſem- 
blance to an human form than what this author 
aflerts; for the ſame reaſons we have applied 
Proſper Alpin's figure and deſcription to the pi- 
thecos, rather than to the magot. He aflerts, the 
leſſer monkey without a tail, which he ſaw in 
Egypt, was ſooner and more eaſily tamed, and 
was more ſagacious, lively, and diverting, than 
any of the kind. This plainly diſtinguiſhes it from 
the magot, which is a filthy, ſullen, vicious, and 
untractable animal; whereas, what is mentioned by 
Proſper Alpin, does not agree with it in any re- 


ſpect, and can belong to no other animal than 
the pithecos. | 


DiftinFive Characters of this Species. 

The pithecos has no tail ; its canine teeth are 
not proportionably longer than thoſe: of mankind ; 
its face is flat, as is likewiſe its nails, which are 
rounded at top like thoſe in man; it walks erect, 
is about a cubit high, and of a gentle and trac- 
table diſpoſition. 'The ancients inform us, that 
the female pithecos is ſubject to a periodical ema- 


nation, and analogy leaves us no reaſon to doubt 
of the veracity of this afflertion, 


The 
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lem. Dal. Plin. Hitt, Nat. lib. viii. cap. 19, Nota. 
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The GIBBON or Loxt-armED APE. 


IME gibbon always keeps its erect poſture, 
even when it walks upon all fours, its arms 
being as long as its body and legs put together, 
We have ſeen one of theſe animals alive; it was 
but young, and not then more than three feet 
high; though we muſt preſume, that it had not 
attained its full ſize, but that when it is adult, 
and its free ſtate, it is at leaſt four feet. It had 
no appearance of any tail, and the character which 
evidently diſtinguiſhed it from all other animals 


of the monkey tribe, is the extraordinary length 


of its arms: it had a circle of grey buſhy hair 
all round the face, which gave it a very remark- 
able appearance: its eyes are large and ſunk in 
its head, its face reſembling that of a man, tan- 
ned, and its ears well proportioned. This animal, 
next to the orang- outang and the pithecos, ap- 
proaches. neareſt of aby to the human form, was 
it not deformed by the exceſſive length of its 
arms; for man in his natural ſtate has a very 
aukward appearance : his. hair and beard, if they 
were neglected, would encircle his viſage not un- 


like that of the gibbon. 
| | This 


Gibbon is the name by which Me Dupleix ſent us this animal 
from the Eaſt Indies. 1 thought at firſt that this was an Indian 
word, but in looking over the nomenclatura of, the monkey tribe, 
I ſound a note of Dilech+mp's in Pliny, that Strabo has deſcribed 
the cephus by the word Rein, from which, probably, the word 
Guibon, Gibbon, is derived, The paſſage of Pliny, with Dale: 


champ's note, is as follows: “ Pompeii magni primum ludt 


Oſtenderunt in Æthiopia, quos vocant cephos,F quarum pedes 
polteriores pedibus humanis & crucibus, privres manibus fucre 
fimiles ; hoc animal poſtea Roma non vidit.” 

+ Cephos, Strabo, lib: xv. Keipon vocant, eſſeque tradil facie ſatyron ſimi - 


The cebus of the 
Greeks, and the cephos of Pliny, which is pronnunced kebas and kephus, might 
very poſſibly take its origin from 4oph, or Hef tin, which is the name of an ape 
in the Hebrew and Chaldee. | 


The Great Gibbon or long armed Ape. | TheLittle Gibbon . 
| | 4 es 
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This ape appears to us to be of a gentle and 
tractable diſpoſition 3 its motions were neither toa 
raſh, nor too precipitate, It was fed on bread, 
fruit, almonds, &c. and calmly received the food 
that was preſented to it: it was very averſe to 
cold and wet weather, and did not live long af- 
ter being brought from its native country. It is 
a native of the Eaſt Indies, and particularly found 
along the coaſts of Coromandel, Malacco, and the. 
iſlands of Molucco. This animal is alſo met with 
in the leſs ſouthern provinces, and we muſt con- 
ne& the ape found in the kingdom of Ganaura, 
on the frontiers of China, with this animal: it is 
called by ſome travellers Feſc. On the whole, this 
ſpecies varies both in the ſize and colour of the 
hair. There are two in the royal cabinet, one of 
which, although adult, is, nevertheleſs, much 
ſmaller than the other, and is only brown on thoſe 
parts of the body where the other is black; but 
as they perfectly reſemble each other in every 
other reſpect, we have not the leaſt doubt but 
they are both of one and the ſame ſpecies. 

Diſtinctive characters of this ſpecies, 

The gibbon has no tail, but ſmall callofities on 
its poſteriors : its face is flat, round, and ſurrounded 
with a circle of -grey hairs; its canine teeth are 
larger in proportton than thoſe of a man ; its ears 
are naked, black, and well proportioned ; the hair 
brown or grey, according to the age or breed; 
the arms exceſſively long; it walks erect, and it 
is about two fect and an half, or three feet high. 
The female is ſubject to a periodical emanation. 
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HIS animal, of all the monkey tribe, that is 

to ſay, of all thoſe which have no tail, is 
that which can beſt bear with the temperature 
of our climate. We have kept one for many 
years, In the ſummer, it remained in the open 
air with pleaſure; and in the winter, might be kept 
in a room without any fire. It was filthy, and of 
a ſullen diſpoſition : it equally made uſe of gri- 
mace to ſhew its anger, or expreſs its hunger : 
its motions were violent, its manners aukward, and 
its phyſiognomy rather ugly than ridiculous. 


Whenever it was offended, it grinned and ſhewed 
its teeth, It put whatever was given to it into 


the pouches on cach fide of its jaws, and commonly 


eat every thing that was offered to it, except raw 
fleth, cheeſe, and other things of a fermentative 
nature. When it flept, it was fond of rooſting 
on a wooden or iron bar, It was always kept 
chained, for, notwithſtanding its long domeſticity, 
it was neither civilized, nor fond of its keeper : 
apparently, it had been but badly educated, for 
I have ſeen others of the ſame kind who were 
more ſagacious, obedient, gayer, and fo tractable 
as to be taught to dance, and ſuffer themſelves 
quietly to be cloathed and drefled. 

This ape is about two feet and an half, or 
three feet high, in its erect poſture ; but the fe- 
male is not ſo large as the male. It rather chuſes 
to walk on all fours, than ere&, When it ſleeps, 
it is almoſt always fitting. There are two very 

rominent calloſities on its poſteriors. It differs 
alſo from the pithecos; firſt, in the form of its 
ſnout, which is thicker and longer, like that of 
a dog; whereas, the pithecos has a flat viſage, 
like the human, Secondly, in having long canine 


teeth ; 
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teeth ; inſtead of which the pithecos has them no 
longer in proportion than thoſe of a man. Thirdly, 
in its nails, which are neither ſo flat nor ſo round; 
and, in ſhort, becauſe it is larger, and of a more 
ſullen and untractable diſpofition than the other, 

In ſhort, there are varieties to be met with 
in the magot kind, We have ſeen. ſome of dif- 
ferent ſizes, and various coloured hair. Even the 


five animals, of which Proſper Alpinus has given 


us the figures and indications of by the name - 
nocephalus, ſeem to be all of the magot Kind, only 
diftering in fize, and ſome other character too 
ſlight to form a diſtinct and ſeperate ſpecies. It alſo 
ſeems to be diſperſed over every climate in the 
Old Continent, and is found in, Tartary, Arabia, 
Ethiopia, Malabar, Barbary, Mauritania, and as 
far as the Cape of Good Ty: 

It is, probably, this kind of monkey which Ro- 
bert Lade ſpeaks of in the following terms: We 
<«« travelled over a great mountain at the Cape of 

Good Hope, where we diverted ourſelves with 
hunting the large apes, which are there in great 
plenty. I am not able to repreſent all the trac- 
« tableneſs of theſe animals which purſued us, 
« nor the ſwiftneſs and impudence with which 
c they returned to us after we had drove them 
« away. Sometimes they ſuffered us to approach 
« ſonigh them, that, ſtopping almoſt cloſe to one 
of theſe animals to take my obſervations, I 
thought myſelf certain of ſecuring him, when, 
taking a ſudden leap, he ſprang aboye ten 
« paces from me, and climbed up a tree with the 
« greateſt agility, They remained afterwards very 

quiet, looking on us as though they were pleaſed 
with our aftoniſhment. There were ſome ſo ex- 
ceedingly large, that it our interpreter had not 
informed us, that they were not of a ferocious 
nature, our number would not have been fuf- 
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& ficient to ſecure us from their attacks. As it 
& would have been uſeleſs to kill theſe animals, 
„ we made no uſe of our guns; but the captain, 
* thinking to wound one of them which was 
« ſeated on a tree, after a long purſuit, had no 
& ſooner preſented his piece, but the animal, pro- 
& bably Ha the remembrance of the execution 
& of ſome of his companions by the like manner, 
& was ſo greatly terrified at it, that it fell almoſt 
* motionleſs at our feet, and being ſtunned in the 
66 fall, we had not the leaſt trouble to ſecure it: 
te however, when it revived, we had occaſion for 
5 all our ſtrength and addreſs to keep it, de- 
“ fending itſelf by biting -thoſe who were near it, 
* which obliged us to bind our handkerchiets 
5 over its head.“ 

Diſtinctive characters of this ſpecies. 

The magot has no tail, although it has a ſmall 
knob of ſkin which has ſome appearance of it. 
It has pouches on the ſides of its jaws, and thick 
protuberances on its poſteriors, The canine teeth 
are much ſmaller in proportion than thoſe of man- 
kind ; the bottom part of the face in the form 
of a ſnout, like that of a dog: its viſage is hairy, 
or rather covered with a down: it is of browniſh 
colour on its body, and yellow on the belly : it 
walks ere& on its hind feet, but oftener on all 
fours; it is about three feet and an half high, 
and there ſeems to be a ſtill larger ſize among 
theſe animals. The females have the ſame perio- 
dical emanation as the laſt, 


— 1 


* * 3 — *** 


The PAPION 3 or, the BABOON, properly. ſo called. 
NME word Papion is derived from the Papio, 


the name of this animal in the modern La- 
tin, and which Mr. Buffon has adopted to diſtin» 
guiſh it from other baboons. 


In 
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In man the phyſiognomy may deceive, and the 
figure of the body does not always lead to the 
qualities of the ſoul ; but in animals we may al- 
ways judge of their diſpoſitions by their looks, 
and form a juſt conjecture of their internal ha- 
bits from their external form. If we compare the 
nature of the ape and the baboon by this caſy 
rule, we ſhall at once be led to pronounce, that 


they greatly differ in their diſpoſitions, and that 


the latter are infinitely more fierce, ſavage, and 
malicious, than the former. The orang-outang, 
which ſo nearly reſembles man in its figure, ap- 
proaches alſo neareſt in the gentleneſs of its man- 
ners, and the pliancy of its temper, The magot, 
which is ſet farther apart from the human figure, 
and which approaches neareſt the dog in the form 


of its face, is wild, reſtleſs, and impetuous; but 


the baboon that only reſembles man in the form 
of its hands, approaches nearer, and is, in fact, 
of the ſavage tribe, having a tail, ſharp claws, 
and a prominent face. The baboon which I ſaw, 
was not ſo extremely ugly, yet it excited horror: 
it {ſeemed exceedingly ſavage and ferocious, con- 
tinually gnaſhing its teeth, flying at the ſpecta- 
tors, and furiouſly reſtleſs, It was obliged to be 
confincd in an iron cage, the bars of which it ſo 
forcibly: attempted to break, that the ſpectators 
were {truck with apprehenſion : it was a ſtocky 
bold animal, whoſe ſhort limbs and powerful ex- 
ertions ſhewed its vaſt ſtrength and agility. The 
long hair with which it was covered, ſeemed to 
add to its apparent abilities, which, however, in 
reality, were ſo great, that it could eafily over- 
come more than a ſingle man, unleſs armed. As 
tor the reſt, it for ever appeared excited by that 
paſſion which renders the mildeſt animals, at in- 
tervals, furious. It is inſolently laſcivious, and 
ſatisſied its Rrong deſires in public. It ſeemed 


alſo 
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alſo to make a parade of its nakedneſs, preſent- 
ing its poſteriors oftener to the ſpectators than its 
head ; but 1t was particularly impudent in the pre- 
ſence of women, and plainly ſhewed its immo- 
derate deſires before them by an inexpreſſible la- 
ſeivity. The magot, and ſome others of the mon- 
key kind, have likewiſe the ſame ſtrong inclina- 
tions, but as they are leſs in fize, and not fo 
petulant, they were more eaſily corrected; whereas, 
the baboon is not only an incorrigible animal, but 
intractable to the utmoſt degree. 

But, however violent the defires of theſe ani- 
mals may be, they are not found to breed in 
temperate chmates. The female brings forth uſually 
but one at a time, which ſhe carries in her arms, 
and in a peculiar manner clinging to her breaſt : 
in other reſpects, theſe baboons, although miſ- 
ehievous and ferocious, are not carnivorous ; they 
principally feed upon fruits, roots, and corn; 
they generally. keep together in companies, and 
fally forth to commit their depredations on the 
neighbouring vineyards, or orchards. © As they 
are extremely fond of grapes, apples, and ripe 
fruit, they aſſemble together in great numbers, 
“ and proceed on their enterprize with previous 
c deliberation. The dogs who are ſet to watch, do 
« noteafily conquer theſe animals, as they are ex- 
ce tremely agile, and make dexterous uſe of their 
c teeth and claws. On theſe occaſions, a part of 
c them enter the incloſure, while one of the com- 
« pany ſtands centinel; che reſt ſtand without the 
c fence, a {mall diſtance from each other, and form 
« a line, reaching all the way from the incloſure 
& to the rendezvous without, which is generally 
“ in ſome craggy mountains, Every thing being 
“ thus diſpoſed, the plunderers within the orchard 
« throw the fruit to them without as faſt as they can 
66“ gather it: or, if the wall or hedge be high, to 

„ thole 
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<« thoſe that fit at the top, and theſe hand the 


ce plunder to thoſe next their fide, Thus, the fruit 
is pitched from one to another all along the line, 
« till it is ſafely depoſited at their head quarters: 
c they catch it as ready as the moſt ſkilful tennis 
« player can a ball; and, while the buſineſs is go- 
ce ing forward, which they conduct with great ex- 
ce pedition, a moſt profound filence is obſerved 


* among them. The centinel during this whole 


« time continues upon the watch, extremely anxi- 


cc ous and attentive ;. but, if he perceives any one 


cc 


„e this ſignal the whole company ſcamper off.“ 


Diſtinctive Characters of this Species. 


The papion, or baboon, properly ſo called, has 
a pouch on each ſide of its cheeks: it has cal- 
loſities on its poſteriors, which are naked and of 
a red colour: its tail is crooked and thick, and 
about ſeven or eight inches long. The canine 
teeth are much thicker and longer than thoſe of 
men. Its ſnout is very thick and very long; its 
ears naked; its body and limbs are ſtrong, thick, 
and ſhort; its genitals naked, and of a fleſa co- 
lour; its hair is long and thick, of a reddiſh 
brown colour, and pretty uniform over the whole 
body. It walks oftener on all fours than upright, 
and is from three to four feet high; but there 
ſeems to be different fizes of theſe animals. The 
baboon which we have been. taking notice of is 
of the ſmalleſt kind, and we have carefully com- 
pared it with the great babgon, or papion; and we 
have obſerved other differences between them than 
the ſize, which does not proceed from their age; 
for the ſmall baboon ſeemed. to us to be adult as 
well as the great one. 


The 


coming, he inſtantly ſets up a loud cry, and at 
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94 baboon is an ugly diſguſting animal, 


which has two noſtrils independent of its noſe, 
from whence is always ſeen iſſuing a thick matter, 
which it takes care at intervals to lick off with 
its tongue and ſwallow. Its muzzle is ſtill longer 
than the preceding; it is of a bluiſh colour, and 
ſtrongly ſeamed with wrinkles, which {till increafes 
its frightful and loathſome appearance. It is more 
tame and gentle than the papion, and ſeemed to 
be more tractable and modeſt, although as diſa- 
greeable in every other reſpect. 

This baboon is found on the Gold Coaſt, and 
in other ſouthern provinces of Africa, where the 
Negroes call it Boggo, and the Europeans Mandr:!. 
This animal is the largeſt of the baboon kind. 
Smith relates, that a female mandril was given to 
him, which was not above fix months old, and 
had then attained the fize of an adult baboon : 
he likewiſe acquaints us, that theſe animals walk 
always erect ; that they figh and cry, like the hu- 
man ſpecies ; that they have a violent paſſion for 
the female ſex; and that they never fail to over- 
come them, if they find them within their reach. 


Diſtiuctive Characters of this Species. 


The mandril has a pouch on the fide of its 
cheeks, and callofities on its poſteriors: its tail 


is very ſhort, and only two or three inches long: 


its canine teeth are much thicker and longer than 
thoſe of man : the ſnout very thick and long, and 
ſurrounded on both fides with deep longitudinal 
wrinkles : its face is flat and naked, as are the 
palms of its hands and ſoles of its feet: its hair 
is long, of a reddiſh brown over the body, and 
grey upon the breaſt and belly: it walks * 
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but oftener on all fours: it is from four feet and 


an half high when upright, 


The WANDEROW, and te LOW ANDO, 


A*® theſe two animals ſeem to be but 
one and the ſame ſpecies, we have, there- 


fore, here preſerved the two names they bear in 


Ceylon, as they at leaſt form two diſtinct breeds. 
The body of. the wanderow.1s covered with brown 
and black hairs ; particularly, a large long white 
head of hair, and a monſtrous white beard : the 
body of the lowando, on the contrary, is covered 
with whitiſh hairs, but has the like large head 
of hair and beard, There is ſtill a third variety 
found in the ſame country, which may, poſſibly, 
be the common ſtock of the other two, becauſe it 
is of an uniform white colour over its body, with 
the like head of hair and beard : theſe animals 
are - baboons, and not, as ſome have imagined, 
monkeys, as they have all the characters, as well 
in ſhape as in diſpoſition, and are of the fame ſa- 
vage nature, and even more ferocious : they have 
a long ſnout, a ſhort tail, are nearly compact, 
and the hinder parts ſeemingly more feeble, 
The perſons to whom this animal we ſpeak of 
belonged, told us it came from South America, 
and that it was called Caycuvapou. I directly re- 
collected, that this word is a Braſilian term, which 
is pronounced Sajouapou, and fignifies Sapajou ; con- 
ſequently, that name has been miſapplied to it; 
for all ſapajous have long tails, whereas, the ani- 
mal we at preſent are treating of is a baboon with 
a very ſhort tail. Befides, not only this, but even 
not any ſpecies of the baboon is found in America, 
conſequently, we were alſo deceived with reſpect 
to the climate, and this often happens to thoſe 
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who make a ſhew of wild beaſts, who, when 
they are ignorant of the real name of the 
animal, and the country it is a native of, ſeldom 
fail to apply a fictious denomination, which, whe- 
ther true or falſe, equally anſwers their purpoſe. 
On the whole, the wanderows, when not con- 


quered, are ſo exceedingly ſavage and miſchie- 


vous, that they are obliged to be confined in an 
iron cage, where, oftentimes, they are exceedingly 


' ferocious : but when they are taken young, they 


are eaſily tamed, and even ſeem to be more ſul- 
ceptible of education than any other baboon. 


The Indians take a pleaſure to inſtruct them, and 


pretend, that the reſt of the monkey tribe pay 


a great deference to theſe baboons, who are poſ- 


ſeſſed of more gravity and knowledge. In their 


free ſtate, they are extremely ſavage, and remain 


in the woods. If we credit travellers, thoſe ani- 


mals of this breed which are white, are the ſtrongeſt ; 


they have a ſtrong paſſion, for the female ſex, and 
are ſtrong enough to injure them when they ſur— 
prize them alone, inſomuch, as often to kill them. 
The white monkics (ſays Forbin) are ſometimes 
* as big as the largeſt Engliſh maſtiff: they are 
* more dangerous than the black: they 3 
« pally attack women, and often, after having 
„greatly injured them, finiſh their cruelty by 


„ ſtrangling. Sometimes they even come to their 
Fo 


houles ; but the Macaroes, who are very jea- 
lous of their wives, take care to prevent their 
entrance into their habitations ; and the females 
* not liking (aq the chevalier humorouſly re- 
& lates) either the manners or the figure of the 
* paltry gallunts, boldly ſtand on their defence, 
and with clubs, or whatever other arms they 
& can provide, inſtead of anſwering their careſſes, 
* oblige their ugly ſuitors to retract, not, how- 
| | 6 ever, 


cc 
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ce ever, before they have damaged or plundered 
« every thing they can lay their hands on.“ 


Diſtincti ve Characters of this Species. | 

The wanderow has pouches on each fide of its 
cheeks, and callofities upon its poſteriors ; the tail 
is ſeven or eight inches long; the canine teeth 
much longer and thicker than . thoſe of men. Its 


ſnout is long and thick; its head covered with 


long hair; and a great beard to its face, formed 
of rough and long hairs; its body 1s long and 
ſlender towards the bottom part, There are ſome 
among this ſpecies which vary by the colour of 
their hair : ſome have it black on the body, with 
a white beard ; and others, vice. verſa. It walks 
more commonly upon all fours, than upright ; 
and when erect, it is about three feet, or three 
feet and an half high. The females are ſubject 
to a periodical emanation. 


The MAIM ON. 


* ape, the baboon, and the monkey, form 
three bodies, between each of which are 
two intervals; the firſt filled up by the magot, 
and the ſecond by the maimon: this laſt fills up 
the chaſm between the haboon and the monkey, 
in the ſame manner as the magot does that be- 
tween the ape and the baboon. In fact, the mai- 
mon reſembles the baboon by 1ts thick and large 
ſnout, and its ſhort and crooked tail ; but differs 
from it, and approaches nearer the monkey, ' by 
its gentle diſpoſition, and by its ſize, which is much 
leſs than the baboon. Edwards has given us a 
ſigure and deſcription of this animal by the de- 
nomination of the pig-tailed Ape. This particular 
character 1s ſufficient to diſtinguiſh it by ; for it 
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7 


15 the only baboon and monkey that has a naked 


tail, curled like-that of a pig. It is nearly of 
the ſame ſize as the magot, and ſo ſtrongly re- 
ſembles the macacco, that it might be taken for 

— was not en- 
tirely different: its face is naked, and of a tanned 
colour; its eyes of a cheſnut, with black eye— 
brows. The noſe is flat, the lips thin, and furniſhed 
with ſome rough hair, but too ſhort to form any 
apparent whiſker. Its genital parts are hid within 
the {kin, therefore the maimon, although very 
ſpirited and full of fire, has none of that petu- 
lant impudence of the baboon. It is gentle, trac- 
table, and even fond. It is found in Sumatra, 
and even in ſome other ſouthern provinces of In- 
dia, for which reaſon it can but with difficulty 


endure the coldneſs of our climate. That which 
which we ſaw at Paris, lived but a very ſhort 


time; and Edwards ſays, that which he deſcribes, 
lived only one year in London. This beaſt (ſays 


that author) was brought into England in 1752. 


It was extremely ſpirited and full of action, and 
“ was near the bigneſs of our common houſe cat: 
c“ it was a male, and lived under my care only one 
« year; and another of them, a female, happening 
ee at the ſame time to be expoſed in a ſhew of beaſts, 


J brought the two exiles together, to ſee if they 


& would claim or acknowledge their kindred : the 
© moment they came into each . other's preſence, 
«© they teſtified therr mutual ſatisfaction, and ſeemed 
« quite tranſported at the interview.” 


Diſtinctive Characters of this Species. 

The maimon has pouches on each fide of its 
checks, and calloſities on its poſteriors : its tail 
is naked, curled up, and about the length of five 
or fix inches; the canine teeth are not much 
longer in proportion than thoſe of men; the 

ſnout 
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ſnout is very broad; the orbits of the eyes very 
acute above; the face, ears, hands, and feet, are 
naked, and of a fleſh colour; the hair of a dark 
olive on the body, and of a yellowiſh colour on 
the belly: it ſometimes walks erect, and at others 
upon all fours : it is about two feet, or two feet 
and an half tall when ere&. The female is ſub- 
ject to the periodical emanation. 


— — 


The MAC Acco, aid tie E GRE T. 


O*® all the apes, or monkies, with long tails, 
the macacco approaches neareſt the baboon : 
its body being ſhort and compact, like that animal; 
its head thick, its ſnout broad, its noſe flat, its cheeks 
wrinkled, but it is bulkier and taller than moſt other 
monkies. It is alſo fo extremely ugly, that it may 
well be looked upon as a ſmaller kind of the ba- 
boon, if it did not differ in the tail, which is crooked, 
but longer and tufted 3 whereas, that of the baboon, 
in general, 1s extremely ſhort, This ſpecies is a 
native of Congo, and other ſouthern parts of Africa. 
It is numerous, and ſubject to many varieties with 
reſpect to 1ts fize, colour, and diſpoſition of the 
hair. The body of that deſcribed by Haſlel- 
quits, was more than two feet long; and thoſe 
which we have ſeen, were not above one foot 
and an half. That which we here term the 
Egret, becauſe of the plume on its head, ſeems 
to be only a variety of the firſt, which it per- 
tectly reſembles, excepting the difference before 
mentioned, and ſome other flight varieties in the 
hair; both of them are tractable and docile ; 
but, independent of the ſcent which they dif- 
fuſe around them, they are ſo miſhapen, ſo ugly, 
and even fo hideous when they grimace, that we 
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cannot look on them without horror and diſguſt, 
'Theſe monkies go in flocks and aſſemble to- 
gether, eſpecially to plunder orchards of the 
fruit and figs. Baſman relates, that they take a 
melon in each hand, under their arms, and one in 
their mouths, which they go off with ; if the pur- 
ſuit is hot, they drop firſt that from under their 
arm, then that from their hand; and if it be con- 


tinued, they at laſt let fall _——— they had 


hitherto kept in their mouths. In other reſpects, 
lays this traveller, they examine the melon beds 
carefully, and what does not pleaſe them they 
throw away, and tear up others; ſo that, by this 
nicety, they do exccedingly great injuries to 
many of the orchards and vineyards by their 


depredations. 


Diſtinctiue Characters of this Species. 


The macacco has pouches on each fide of its 
cheeks, and callofities on its poſteriors : its tail 
is very near as long as all the reſt of its body 
put together, being about eighteen or twenty 
inches in length; its head and ſnout is large; 
its viſage naked, pale, and wrinkled ; its ears co- 
vered with hair; its body ſhort and compact; 
its legs ſhort and thick; the hair of the upper 
part of the body is of an aſh- colour, and on the 
breaſt and belly of a yellowiſh. It has a kind 
of comb of hair on its head; it walks on all 
fours, and ſometimes upright. The length of its 
body, including the head, is about eighteen or 
twenty inches long. There appears to be varie— 
ties in this ſpecies. 

The egret ſeems to be only a variety of the 
macacco; it is about a third ſmaller in all the 
dimenſions. Inſtead of the ſmall comb of hair 
which is found on the top of the head of the 
macacco, this animal has it ſharp and pointed, 


It 
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It ſeems to differ ſtill more from the macacco by the 
hair on its forehead, which 1s black, whereas that 
of the macacco is greeniſh, The egret has a 
longer tail than the macacco, in proportion to the 
length of its body. The females are ſubject, like 
the female ſex, to a periodical emanation. 


— 
* 


The PAT A8. 


HIS animal is a native of the ſame country, 
and is nearly of the ſame ſize as the ma- 
cacco, the body being only ſomewhat longer, the 
face not ſo ugly, and the hair fairer. It is par- 
ticularly remarkable for the colour of its hair, 
which is of ſo brilliant a red, that the animal 
looks as if it were really painted. We have ſeen 
two of theſe animals which varied; the firſt had 
a liſt of black hairs below the eyes, extending 
from ear to ear: the ſecond differed from the firſt 
only by this liſt, which was white : the beard of 
both was long, as was the hair about the cheeks: 
but the colour of the firſt was yellow, and the 
other white, This variety ſeemed to indicate 
others in the colour of the hair; and I am in- 
clined to think, that the monkey ſpoken of by 
Marmot, and ſaid to be of the colour of the wild 
cat, and to be a native of Africa, is only a va- 
riety in the patas ſpecies. Theſe animals are not 
ſo ſubtle as others of its kind, but are poſſeſſed 
of an extreme curioſity. “ I have ſeen them 
* (fays Bruce) deſcend from the top of very high 
trees, to view the veſlels on the water, which 
they admired for ſome time, and ſeemed di- 
verted with what they had ſeen: they quitted 
their ſtations for their companions to have the 
** ſame fight, Some even threw the branches of 
& the trees at the French, who returned their ſa- 
| « lute 
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ee lute with a muſket ball ; ſome were killed, 


* others wounded, and the reſt fell on the ground 

in the utmoſt conſternation. One part uttered 
moſt hideous cries,” while another 'was picking 
up ſtones to throw at their enemies, and a third 
were occupied in eaſing of Nature into their 
hands, which preſently they ſent with vengeance 
to the ſpectators; but perceiving at length, how 
* unequal the battle was, they'defiſted, and pru- 
&- gently retired.” - :- : 

It is likewiſe to be preſumed, that it is this 


kind of monkey which Maize ſpeaks of. We 


„ know not how to expreſs (ſays this traveller) 
e“ the havock theſe animals make in Senegal, 
* when the rice, millet; and other grain on which 
« they feed, is at its maturity. They aſſemble 
& together in companies of forty or fifty: one 
of them remains as centinel on a tree, while 
* the reſt commit their depredations. As ſoon as 
the centinel perceives any ſtranger near, he ut- 
4c ters a loud cry, as a fignal to the reſt, who 
„ {camper off with their plunder, leaping from 
5 tree to tree, with a prodigious agility. The fe- 
« males, which carry their young clinging to their 
6 breaſt, retreat in the ſame manner as the reſt, 


“ and leap as if they were not incumbered with 
<< any load.” 


Diſtinctiue Charatters of this Species. 

The patas has pouches on each fide of its 
cheeks, and callofities on its poſteriors : its tail 1s 
ſhorter than its head and body together : the 
crown of its head is flat: irs ſnout, body, and 
legs, long: its hair black on the noſe, and a 
narrow lift of the ſame colour over the eyes, ex- 
tending the breadth of the face : the hair on the 
upper parts of the body is of a reddiſh colour ; 
and that ol the lower, as the throat, breaſt, and 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 473 
belly, of a yellowiſh hue. There is a variety in 
this ſpecies with reſpe& to the colour of the 
hair over the eyes, which is black in ſome, and 
white in others: they do not. grimace when they 
are angry, like others of its kind: they walk on all 
fours oftener than erect: they are about a foot and 
a half, to two feet long, from the ſnout to the 
origin of the tail. The females are ſubject, like 
women, to a periodical emanation. * 


4 4 4 — 


nd — — 


7he MALBROUCK, and the BONET CHINOIS, 


ALBROUCE is the name of this animal in 

its native country, and Bonet Cinis is a 
term given to that kind of long-tailed monkey, 
or ape, which has a kind of caul or trenchered 
cap on the crown of the head, like the Chinefe 
bonnets. 

Theſe two monkies, or apes, with a long tail, 
ſeem to belong to ohe ſpecies; and this ſpe- 
cies, although ſomewhat different from that of 
the macacco, is, nevertheleſs, ſo far bordering on 
it, as to give us reaſon to fuppoſe the macacco, 
egret, malbrouck, and the bonet chinois, to be only 
four varieties, that is to 1ay, four real breeds from 
one and the ſame ſpecies. As theſe animals do 
not propagate in our chmate, we have not been 
able to acquire any knowledge on the unity or 
diverſity of their ſpecics, and we. are obliged to 
judge only by the difference of its figure, and 
other external attributes. The macacco and the 
egret, as appeared to us, have fo near a refem- 
blance, as to cauſe us to preſume them to be of one 
and the ſame ſpecies. It is the fame with reſpect to 
the malbrouck and the bonet chinois; but, as they 
differ in a greater degree from the two firſt than 

Vo“. III. 30 between 
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between. themſelves, we have thought proper to 
ſeparate them. N 5 | 

Our diverſity on the preſumption of thoſe two ſpe- 
cies is founded, firſt, on the difference of the exter- 
mal form; ſecondly, on the colour and diſpoſition of 
- the hair; and thirdly, on the difference which is found 
in the proportion of their ſkeletons. On the two 
firſt mentioned, being natives of the ſouthern 
countries of Africa, and on theſe two now treated 
of, belonging to the country of Bengal. This laſt 
conſideration is of as great weight as any of the 
reſt; for we have had ſufficient proofs, that in 
wild animals the diſtance of climate is a ſufficient 
mark of that of the ſpecies. On the whole, the 
malbrouck, and the boner chinois, are not the on] 
ſpecies, -or breeds, which are found in Bengal, By 
the teſtimonies of travellers, there ſeems to be 
four varieties, viz. white, black, red, and grey: 
they likewiſe tell us, the black kind are more 
eafily tamed than any of the reſt, 

"Theſe animals, travellers inform us, plunder 
-whole fields of the grain, and plantations of their 
ſugar canes; and while one ſtands centinel on a 
tree, the others load themfelves with the booty. 
But if the owners of the field, or plantations, ap- 
; pears to interrupt their depredations, their faith- 
ful companion on the look out, gives notice by 
crying out houp, hap, houp, which the reſt. per- 
fectly underſtand, and all at once throwing down 
their plunder which they hold in their left hands, 
they ſcamper off upon three legs, holding the re- 
mainder in their right, and ſave themſelves from 
their purſuers by climbing up trees, which is their 
general abodes. The females, even loaded, with 
their young ones, claſp them cloſe to their breaſt, 
leap like the others from branch to branch, and 
eſcape with the reſt, When it happens they can- 
not find any proviſion in the fields, they get on 

| the 
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the taps of houſes, and having pulled off the tiles, 
do great damage to the infide, "They do not cat a 
8 thing without ſmelling at it for a long time 
before hand, and when they have ſatisfied their hun- 
ger, they put the remainder in the pouches on the 
fides of their cheeks for the next day: they deſtroy 
the neſts of birds, and never fail to throw the eggs. 
on the ground when they want petite or W 2 
tion to eat them. 5 

The moſt formidable enemy theſe 21-1 I 
is the ſerpent, no other animal of the foreſt bein 
able to ſurprize them, as they are ſo. exceedingly 
ſwift. and ſubtle, and eafily climb up and ſeat them- 
ſelves on the tops of the higheſt trees. The mon- 
key, ſays a traveller, „“ has it in his power tg be 

* maſter of the foreſt, for there are neither tygers, 
nor lyons which, can diſpute che poffeſfioh 1 ith 
„it: the chief animal it has to fear, and Which 
attack them both night and day is the ſnake. 
« There are ſome ſnakes in thoſe foreſts of a pro- 
« digious ſize, which wind up the trees where the 
„% monkies reſide, and when they happen to ſur- 
« prize them flec ing, ſwallow them whole before 
* the little lieh have time to make a defence.“ 


Diſtinctiue Ciaracters of this Species. 


The malbrouck has pouches on cach fide of its 
cheeks, and calloſities on its poſteriors: its tail 
very near as long as the body and head put to- 
gether. The eyelids are of a fleſhy, and the face 
of an aſh colour: the eyes are large, the ſnout: 
broad and turned upwards : the ears are large, thin, 
and of a_ fleſh colour: they have a lift. of grey 
hairs on them like the mona; but- in other 
parts 1t is of an uniform colour, approaching to- 
wards a brown on the upper parts of the body, 
and towards a grey on the lower. It goes on all 

| fours, 
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= NATURAL HISTORY. 
fqurs, and is about a foot or a foot and an hall 
long from the ſnout. to the inſertion of the tail, 
The bonet chinois ſeems to be a yariety of the 
malbrouck; it differs from it in the hair on the 
crown of its head, which is diſpoſed in the ſhape 
of a cap or flat bonnet, and by its tail which is 
large, The females of bath are ſubject to the. 
like periodical emanation as the female ſex, 
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E have ſeen two animals of this kind of 
| monkey; both were ſent to us by the de- 
nomination of Mgdagaſcar monkies. They are cafi- 
ly diſtinguiſhed frpm the other by a very appa- 
rent character. The mangabey has its eyelids na- 
ked, and of a; ſtriking, whiteneſs: the ſnout is, 
large, thick, and long ;. they vary alſo by their, 
colour, the hair in one being black on the head, 
brown on the neck, and white on the belly; 
whereas in the other it is much lighter over all 
the body, with a collar of white hair around 
the neck and cheeks : both carry their tails tur- 
ned backwards over their backs; the hair of which 
is longer and thicker. They are natives of the ſame 
country as the vari, and as. they reſemble that ant- 
mal in the length of the ſnout and tail, the man- 
ner of carrying it, and varieties in the colour of 
the hair they ſeem to fill up the chaſm be- 
twixt the maki and the monkey. 


Diſtinctive Characters of this Species. 
The mangabey has pouches on each fide. of its 
cheeks, and calloſities on its poſteriors. Its tail 
is as long as the head and body put together: 
It has a prominent roll of hair over its eyes, and 
the upper eyelid's of a ſtriking whiteneſs. Its 
| inout 
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ſnout is thick and long, its eyebrows rough and 
briſtly; its ears black and almoſt naked: the hair 
of the upper parts of its body brown, and thoſe 
below grey. There is a variety in this ſpecies. ſome 
being of an uniform colour, and the others having 

a circle of white hair round the neck, and the 
form of a beard round their jaus. They walk on - 
all fours,” and are near a foot and an half long from 
the ſnout to the tail. The females are ſubject to 
'the periodical emanation. (280 ' 
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ONA is the name this animal bears in the 

Mooriſn, Spaniſh, and provincial languages. 
The Engliſh word monkey is derived from moniche, 
and both ſeem to owe their riſe to mona or mo- 
nima, the primitive name of theſe animals. 

This animal is the moſt common of the monkey 
tribe; we kept one of them alive for many years, 
which with the magot, ſeems to agree beſt with the 
temperature of our climate, This alone is ſuffici- 
ent to prove it is not a native of the hot countries of 
Africa and India. In fact it is met with in Bar- 
bary, Arabia, Perſia and in every part of Aſia which 
were known to the ancients, who denoted it by the 
name of Kebos, Cebus and Cephus, becauſe of the va- 
riety of its colours. The viſage of this animal is of 
a brown hue, with a kind of white beard, mixt 
with yellow and a little black; the back red and 
black; the belly and the hind parts of the thighs 
and legs whitiſh, though the foreparts of the two 
laſt were of a black colour : the tail is of an aſh 
colour, marked with two white ſpots, one on each 
fide, ar its infertion. On its forehead the hair 1s of 
a grey colour, in the form. of a creſcent, and 
between the eyes and the cars is a black ſtripe, 
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ab there is from the ears to the ſhoulders and arms. 

Sdme perfons have called this animal xm, a cor- 

ruption of mona; others have termed it veillard, or 
the old. man, from the grey colour of its beard ; 

but, the denomination by which the mona is moſt 
generally known, is that of the varitgated monkey ; - 
and this denomination perfectly agrees with the 
meaning of kebrs! given to it by the Greeks, and 
which according to the definition of Ariſtotle de- 
notes a monkey or long-tailed ape, of à varmga- 
ted colour. 

In general, the diſpolition of the monkey” is 
much more tractable thad the baboon, and not fo 
fullen as the ape: it 1s extravagantly ſpirited, 
but not ferocibus, being docile through feat. The 
mona is in particular ſuſceptible of education, and 
even attached to thoſe perſons who take care of it. 
That which we cbrought- up, would ſuffer itſelf to 
be ſtroaked and handled by thoſe it knew, but was of 
z"contrary diſpoſnion to ſtrangers, whom} it would 
often bite. It was charmed, but was very defirous: 
of its liberty; for, when it eitber broke its chain, or 

looſe; it would run away, and would not ſuffer it- 
ſelf to berre-talden; by no other perſon than its ma- 
ſtor· It eat every thing that was offered to it, eſpe- 
cially fleſh, bread; and its favourite food, fruits : 
whenever: ſeveral pieces were given it together, it 
put them in the pouches of each ſide of its cheeks: 
This habitude is common to all the baboon and 
monkey kind, Nature having furniſhed them with 
thoſe reſervoirs to ſtore a ſylhcient quantity of ali - 
ments in for the purpoſe of feeding itſelf day after 
day. | 

DiRin&ive Characters of this Species. 

The mona has pouches on each fide of its jaws, 
and calloſities upon its poſteriors: its tail is about 
two feet long, which is a greater length by ſix 
inches than its body and head together : the head is 
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ſmall and round; the ſnout thick and ſhort; the 
colour of its face ſwarthy; a ſtripe of grey hairs on 
the forehead, another of black between the eyes and 
ears, and from thence to the ſhoulders and arms. It 
has a kind of beard formed by the hair on the throat 
and breaſt, which is longer than in any other part ; 
its hair 1s af a dark brown on the body, and whitiſh 
under the belly. The external part of its legs and 
thighs are black; the tail of an aſh colour, with 
two white ſpots on each fide of its inſertion : it walks 
on all fours, and its whole length from its ſnout to 
the inſertion of its tail, is about a foot and an half. 
The female is ſubject, like women, to a periodical 
emanation. 
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